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INVITATION TO THE EEADEE. 

r HIS is neither a county history nor a relation of con- 
secutive events, but a series of historic-colloquial ram- 
ies among the memorable places of Old Middlesex. Arm 
I arm we thread the Colonial highways, reading history, 
^counting traditions, and discussing men and events with 
luch freedom, — challenging as we go the dwellings of 
inner generations to yield up their secrets, not indeed 
) reproduce spectres, but living objects, — rehabilitating the 
>ld and arraying it beside the New. At parting I shall hope 
ou will have no cause to regret our companionship. 

Our saunterings are cliielly in those ways made famous 
y the earliest warlike events of the Revolution, pausing, 
icidentally, to trace the almost obliterated vestiges of the 
ege, with pictures of the camps and portraits of the char- 
cters, civil and military, of the time, considered as men 
Dd not as gods. 

History of battles or campaigns should, as I think, ena- 
le the ^udent to go upon the ground, and with book in 
and follow the movements of contending armies as they 
ctually occurred. As much as hiis been written of the 
leven mbnths' campaign for the possession of Boston, I 
ave not found any modem author who has brought his 
anutive of the military operations and topograpliy into 
^rrespondence, and in so far as this may be accounted a 
eficiency, have endeavored to supply it. Foremost, also, 
mong my motives is the knowledge that the exigencies 
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iif iiKiijiiinc or of overflowiiig population are changing the 
lui.i.' lit' Niitiiru beyond all power of rwognition. With pen 
uriil pi'iU'il I seek to establish some alight, memorials on 
whii'li the future explorer may lean a Uttle as he takes 
lip aiiil biiiigs forward thd chain. 

At. tliiH ibiy the ancient shire, our subject, exerts a 
wfifihly influence in the nation. She contributes a Vice- 
I'l'rsiiti'iit, (Jahinct Minister, Senator, and three of the 
i.4i;\-Lia liL'presfiitatives to which the State ia entitled in 
its L'lniucils. Who have been her obililren in the past will 
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'I'lu' iiiiip which is joined to this volume is of great 
niiily, iiud is now, by the kiudntea of Dr. 'WTieatlaiid of 
Sak'lii, fur the first time reproduced in exact fatytimilt, i 
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THE GATEWAY OF OLD MIDDLESEX. 



THE charmin;; Mt of eoimlry nmuiul Bostnn ia full of in- 
terest to Amuricunfi. It is ilivursilit-il with every fiiituro 
that can mtilcu a laiulscuiM) attr:ii:tive. Town i:1n.-<pn liuiitls with 
town until the pnlle ia coin]>li'le where \iihant uniA N'mitasket 
sit with tlu'ir fet;t in th« Atliiitiu. . Thu whule rej^oii nuiy Im 
compared to one vast jiark, where nature hiis HTcm;;ht in «iiva)f(» 
giBEuleuT vhat art linis sti1>ihiiil into n hitIcs cif ilfh^ihtful 
pictures. Ko one portion of tlie zimn niiiy cliiim ]>n-i->>ih-nri-. 
There ia tlic siime shitliii}{ ]niicirainii visilile from rviry ni^^^i'd 
height that n.v.T fails to .UH-ht si.ul ami si-ns.^. \v,- .jui 
liken these siihurhim abmh-s to nr.tliinn l.nt a string' nf iiiirioiia 
genu flung around the mik of Ol.l Hnston. 



Xor ia thie all. ^Vh<J(■V(■^ >'hr'ri^h<-s tli<^ 
decda — ami who dcx^s mitf— will IIikI hcri' 
the colonial strii'lini; wii.hlnily .i|iriiiii; it.'cI, 
tan in the frr>iit I'f th« nM in^uhir ;;lii.li:il< .r. - 
him reel with the Hh<H-k to hin vitv i'i>iiIii>. 
1 
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l„.ol,looftl 
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luiylity 111" 
ri'Kts mi till 



c " Old Thirteen " first acted together as one Diitii^ j 
:: si>pantt« streuni9 of their existence united iit on] 
1, The girdle is not tbi.' less intereatiug tlmt it< 
miufiarta of the Revolution. 
It is ill :i great raeaaure true that what is nearest to u 
know the ]i>ust about, and that we ignorantiy pass over scenM - 
ovt-ry iluy, not a whit leas interesting than those hy which w 
arc atliiiLli^d to cuuntries beyond the seas. An invitation to i 
])il^riiiiii^'>,' iLtuong the iomiliar objects which may be viewed 
from tliu city stecplea, while it may not be comparable to a toia 
ill thi; cnvireTia of London or of Paris, will not, our word for it) 
fail 111 Kiiiijily U8 with materials for reflection and eutcrtaiit 
lui'iil. Lit tis beguile the way with gkncea at the int«rioT hom»> 
lite uf uiir Kiiglish ouceetors, while inepecting the memoriab' 
th'^y hiiM' k'tt ttehind. Their habitations yet stand by the 
Wrt.ysidi', hiilI if dumb to others, will not altogether refuse thar 
sef'ivts to Mirh ;us s.'i-k tlirni in Iho liKlit '>{ historic tnitb. Wii 
shall ii..t till llics.' old liiills with Luiieiilatiiiii.s for a yiiMtiiess 
that is d.'iiarti'd iifviT to ri-turii, but iviumhI"'!- always that 
tlu'ra is a living present into whiuli our livi-s aiv fnmit'd, and 
by whioh lilt; civil iz;iti on uf what wc may rail tlii^ o/.l r.yimf 
may be tested. Wliin' we have advaii. rd, we need nut frar 
the onlcal ; where we have nut advanced, we avvX Hot fear to 
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THE GATEWAY OF OLD MIDDLESEX. 3 

navigator, tliat tlie numerous islanda he saw in the bay 
iteA the eetuoiy of a great river penetrating the interior. 
a curious feature of tho map which Smitli made of the 
of New Enfsland in 1614, that the namea of Plymouth, 
m, Cambridge, and many other towns not settled until 
iifterwards, shoidd be there laid down. Smith's map was 
ist on which the name of New England appeared. 
the pavement of St. Sepulchre, London, ia Smith's tomb- 
■ The inscription, except the tlireo Turk's heads, is totally 
d, but tlie church authorities have promised to have it 
red as given by Stow. 

6 subject of bridging the river from the old ferry-way at 
on's Point to the opposite shore — which is hero of about 
ame breadth 




on Bridge 
IS agitated as 

aa 1712, or 
than seventy 

before its 

accomplish- 
. In 1720 
attempt was 
B w e d, but 
) the utility 

bridge was 
!<Je<), it was 
considered a 
icable under- 
,g. After the 

olution the caitaim jouk »«iTn. 

ct was again rerived, and a man was found equal to the 
ion. An ingenious shipwright, named Lemuel Cox, was 
living at MedfuRl, who insisted that the enterprise was 
jle. Stmie alleged that the channel of the river was too 
that the ice would destroy the structure, and that it 
d obstruct navigation; while by far the greater number 



4 insriii;u' fields and mansions of midiJlesex 

ri'ji'''t''il llii' vU-:\ iiltogethor as cliimerical. But Cox peiseveretL 
III' luitiu'lii llii' inftuential nnd enteqirising to his views ; »■ 
<'lji\rti'r w:l-{ iiliUiucd, and this energetic and skilful mecbaui^ 
>iiiw till' liviil;,'i- lie had bo dexterously iJanned in his brain b* 
mmn II rwilily. Captain John Stone, o^ Concord, Mass., wai 
IIli' airliiii'i'i iif thiit . bridge. His epitaph in the old burying 
^'iiiuiiil tlni'i' s;ivj he ve» a mitn of good natatal abilities, which 
■^iM'tiii'il til 111' ^idurned with mudeni virtues and Christian grace& 
llr 'li.'J ill i:'Jl. 

'i'hi' ir]iriiiii;^' of the structure upon the annivei-aary of the 
ImuIi' fl ]liiiiki?r Hill, and only eleven yeata after that event, 
allMiii'! iqiwiiriU of twenty thousand spectators. The day 
wu:- ii-Ik'iv'I ill by a diacharge of thirteen cannon from tht 
opiiii-iii' liii^ihl,'* of Breed's Hill, Charlestown, and Copp's Hill, 
liiistuTij at'i^inupanied by repeated peals from the bells of Chrirt I 
Chtireh. At one o'clock, P. M., the proprietors asspinbled in 1 
the Stiito Hon-,, fi.r llir iniriMiM. ,,f ouiduilin- llir >.v..r,,l I 
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enade of about two miles in - extent. It also lessened the dis- 
tance from Cambridge to Boston more than a mile. In 1828 
Warren Bridge was opened, but not without serious opposition 
from the proprietors' of the old avenue ; and the two bridges 
might not inaptly have served some native poet for a colloquy 
as famous as that of the rival '' Brigs of Ayr.'' 

" Nae langer thrifty citizens an' douce 

Meet owre a pint, or in the Council-house ; 

But staumrel, corky-headed, graceless Gentry, 

The herryment and ruin of the country; 

If en three-parts made by Tailors and by Barbers, 

Wha* waste your well hain'd gear on d — d new Brigs and Harbours ! " 

The ferry, which was the original mode of transit between 
the two peninsulas, was estabhshed in 1635, and five years 
later was granted to Harvard College. To compensate for the 
loss of the income from this source when Charles Eiver Bridge 
was built, the proprietors were required to pay £200 per 
annum to the University, and in 1792 the same sum was 
imposed on the West Boston Bridge Corporation. 

Two handbills, each embellished with a rude woodcut of 
the bridge, were printed on the occasion of the opening, in 
1786. One was from the " Charlestown Press " ; th^ other was 
printed by "K Eussell, Boston, next door to Dr. Haakins*, 
near Liberty Pole." * From the broadside (as it was then 
called), published at the request and for the benefit of the 
directors and friends of this " grand and almost unparalleled 
undertaking," we present the following extract : — 

" This elegant work was begun on the First of June 1785, (a day 
remarkable in the Annals of America as the Ports of Boston and 
Charlestown were unjustly shut up by an arbitrary British Admin- 
istration) and was finisheil on the seventeenth of the same month 
1786, the ever memorable day on which was fought the famous niul 
bloody Battle of Bunker-Hill, where was shewn the Valour of the 
undisciplined New England Militia under the magnanimoua 
Warren who gloriously fell in bis Country's Cause ! Blessed Be 
His Menwry! ! And All the People — Say Amen ! ! I !" 

* BIzekiel Russeirs printing-of9ce was at the head of Essex Street. 
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The building committee wei*e Hon. Nathaniel GoThanif 
Richard Devens, David Wood, Jr., Captain Joseph Cordis, 
Andrew Symmes, Jr., and John Larkin. 

Lemuel Cox, the artisan, was born in Boston in 1736, and 
• died in Charlestown in 1806. In 1787 he built the bridjje 
to Maiden, which was finished in six months ; and in the fol- 
lowing year (1788), the Essex Bridge, at Salem, was con- 
structed by him. In 1789 he was liWng in Prince Street, in 
Boston, and styled himself a millwright. In 1790, accura- 
|>anied by a Mr. Thompson, Cox went to Ireland, where lie 
was invited to estimate for the building of a bridge oxer th*^ 
Foyle at Londonderry. His proposals being accepted, the two 
Americans purchased a sliip, which they loaded at Sheepscot 
Maine, with lumber, and having secured al)out twenty of their 
countrymen, skilled in shaping timl)er, set sail for Irelnml 
The bridge, which connected the city and county, consisted 
of fifty-eight arches, all of American oak, and was completotl 
in five months. The Foyle was here about nine hundred feet 
wide and forty feet deep at high water. What made Cox's 
achievement the more important was the fact that Milne, an 
English engineer, had su^^•eyed the river and pronounced the 
scheme impracticable. 

Our pioneer in bridge-building on a great scale in America 
has received but scanty recompense at the hands of biographers. 
Dr. Ure has neither noticed his great works in Ireland nor in 
this country. Before he left Europe, Mr. Cox was applied to by 
the Corporation of London to take down Wren's monument, 
which was supposed to threaten a fall ; but, as they wouhl not 
give him his pria*, he declined. Massachusetts gnint^d him, 
in 1796, a thousand acres of land in Maine, for being the first 
inventor of a machine to cut canl-wire, the first projector of a 
powder-mill in the State, and the first to suggest the employ- 
ment of prisoners on Castle Island to make nails. The rude 
, woodcut which adome<l the head of the broadside ciividated 
at the opening of Charles IJiver Bridge was executed, as the 
printer says, by '*that masteqiiece of ingenuity, Mr. Lemuel 
Cox." It shows a detachment of artillery with cannon ready 
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for firing, and a coach with four horses, and a footman behind, 
driving at full speed over the bridge. 

In 1 786 no ceremony would have been considered complete 
without the aid of the Muses, and the Nine were energetically 
invoked in forty stanzas, of which we submit a fair specimen : « — 

" Ttie gmiling mom now peeps in view, 
Bright with peculiar charms, 
See, Boston Nymphs and Charlestowu too 
Each linked arm in arm. 

2. " I sing the day in which the BRIDGE 
Is finished and done, 
Boston and Charlestown lads rejoice, 
And fire your cannon guns. 

8. " The BRIDGE is finished now 1 say, 
Each other bridge outvies, 
For Ltmdon Dridgty compar'd with ours 
Appears in dim disguise. 

23. " Now Boston, Charlestown nobly join 
And roast a fatted Ox 
On noteil Bunker Hill combine. 
To toast our patriot COX. 

38. " May North and South and Charlestown all 
Agree with one consent. 
To love each one like Indian's rum. 
On publick good l>e sent." 

Chelsea Bridge was built in 1803, and the direct avenue to 
Salem opened by means of a turnpike, by which the distiince 
from Boston was greatly diminished. Tlie bridge was to revert 
to the Commonwealth in seventy years. 

In 1643 the colony of Miissachiisetts Bay was divided into 
four shires, of which Middlesex, named after that county in 
Old England which includes London, was one. It is the most 
populous of all the counties of the Old Bay State, and em- 
bracers within its limits the earliest battle-fields of tlie liovolu- 
tion, the first seat of learning in the Euglisli colonies, and the 
manufactures which have made American industry known in 
every quarter of the globe. 
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lAVTi, the mother of Boston, resembled in its »np» I 
rvi its mora powarfd oflspring. It was a puuiuauli, I 
will] the mainland by a- narrow neuk ; it had tlirea I 
iills Am, bttl the mutations which have swept ov« ] 
,t\i: ijut left the othtir untouched. To rcinovs a 
i.-. uovi only a queeticin of tiuiB ; and were Mahomet 
liii. Iiu would see that his cekbratcd Ttpiy hits b^ 
of M^nifiuaiice. 
K^iiviiiiit, Mishawum* had its solitary settler in 
\'.ill'<>t'd, the sturdy smith, who was found living 
l'-^. whea some of Eudiwitt's company made their way 
iL' M'ilderness from Salem. The next year the settle- 
iicii some aocessious, and was lumied Charles Towns 
iiir Eiidicott, in honor of the reiguint; prince. WSb- 
■ni]i:my arrived at Cbarlestown in June and July, 
, iiwin;; to the mortality that prevaikwi and the want 
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been known as " belligerent rights," each being ready to get rid 
of some troublesome visitors by the easiest and most natural 
method. Warren and Putnam rode to the ferry in a phaeton, 
followed by a cavalcade of prisoners, some mounted and others 
riding in chaises. Arrived at the shore, the Doctor and * Old 
Put' signalled the Lively, man-ofwar, and Major Moncrieff 
come off as related. After the performance of their public 
business, the parties to the exchange adjourned to Mr. Foster's, 
and had what was then and since known as " a good time." 
A much worse fate happened to the Bunker Hill prisoners, and 
it is quite evident that both parties looked upon the collision 
at Lexington as premature, — the King's commander with 
misgiving as to whether his conduct would be sustained in 
England ; the colonists as to whether their resistance had not 
closed the door against that reconciliation with the throne they 
professed so ardently to desire. 

The great square around which clustered the humble habita- 
tions of the settlers ; the ** great house," inhabited for a time 
by the governor, and in which the settlement of Boston was 
probably planned ; the thatched meeting-house, and even the 
first tavern of old Samuel Long, — afterwards tlie sign of the 
Twx) Cranes and situated on the City Hall site,* — were what 
met the eye of Jossleyn as he ascended the beach into the 
market-place in 1638. He describes the rattlesnake he saw 
while walking out there, and his visit to Long's ordinary. 
Eventually, the to>vn stretched itself along the street leading to 
the mainland. 

In these times of degeneracy, when man requires the most 
repressive measures to compel him to abstain from the vice of 
intemperance, we can but look back with longing eyes upon 
those halcyon days when a traveller entering a public inn was 
immediately followed by an officer, who, \ir\i\i the utmost sanr/ 
/roici, placed himself near the guest, and when, in his opinion, 
his charge had partaken of enough strong waters, by a wave of his 
hand forbade the host to fetch another stoup of liquor. What 
a companion for a midnight wassail of good fellows ! With his 

• Also the site of the "Great House." 
1* 



we hesitate to compare it with the ])r 
Tlie ni;^'ht-watch, too, was an insti 
coats, dark lanterns, and iron-shod sta 
to warn all wayfarers to their beds, a« 
might chance to be abroad, or arr« 
they were marshalled nightly by th 
but we doubt not they would have 
commission. 

Dogb. Well, you are to call at all the alel 
dniuk get them to bed. 
2 Watch. How if they will not ? 
Dogb. Why, let them alone till they are sob 

The watchman had an ancient custor 
and the hour of the night, as he went 
time striking his bill upon the pavemc 
sleep altogether from the bed of sicl 
periods of semi-consciousness for the mi 
ii^agine the drowsy guardian, lurking : 
narrow lane, shouting with stentorian h 
watch-cry under the stars, and startliuj 
from its slumbers. Like the Scot, h 
him, he should have been condemned 1 

Dr. Bentley, of Salem, who perhaps 
posted under his window, pcrtiniMitly i 
I);ip«'r it' it would n<>t be belter to crv oi 
and 1ft u-.ll "»<■ ."'i- ' ^ • 
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lin ase of the infant school of learning. He also left his li- 
raiy of more than three huiwlred volumes to the College, and 
as a simple granite shaft, oiected to his memory on Burial 
[ill, in Charles- 
awn, by the 
rednates of the 
rniversity he 
ided t« found, 
jivard Everett 
elivered the ad- 
rees on the oc- 
taionoftlieded- 
;atiou. The 
istom face of 
)e monument, 
Bsidcs the iiame 
r John Harvard, 
ears the foUow- 
ig inscription. 

"On the 26th of September, a. d, 182fi, this atone was erected by 
le graduates of the University ut CuiuLriilge, in honor of its 
lunder, who died at Chark^town ou the 26th of September, 




The western front bears a Latin inscription, recognizing tliat 
le who had laid the corner-stone of letters in America should 

longer be wittiout a monument, hnwever humble. T\aa 
lemorial, which was miscd nearly two hundred yciira after the 
BceaHC of Hiirvaiil, rests on a supposititious site, his hurial-plaec 
aving l*eii forgotten or obliterated. Unfortunately, less is 
nowii of Harvard tlian of moat of his con tern pontries, but lljat 
ttlo is treasured as a precious legacy to the Alumni of the 
'nivtrsity. The old graveyanl, one of tho most int«rc>sting 

1 New England, as liaving received tlie ashes of many of Win- 
irup's banci, suHereil mutilation while the town was hcM ])y 
le itritish iu 1775-6. It is stated that the gnivcstcm's wi-ro 
I soriie cases used by the soldiers fur tlirushulds to their 
irrai-ks. 
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THE NIOHX SURFBISE AT DONCAErTBE, 

ii<wii inaj also lay claim to hiiving giveii two bmTB 
■ dill Null's army when ihat liard-liittiiig Puritan WM 
[„■ iriiwna of loyal Scot, Briton, or Celt, and sending 
till lavaliera ovar-e^a to escape his long arm. 
:il ill' tlioas was William Kainaborrow who lived htm 
iiuil wivs, with Eobert Sedgwick aad Israel Stou^^- 
iiilii'i i>f the Honuialile Artillery Company of Eoatoa 
'<\\ hiid risen to be uoloucl of a rc^ment in Ibt 
[Uii-y army, in which Stoughton (of Dorchester) wu 
ii'lotiL'l, Nehemiuh Boume, a Boston sMpwrighl, 
hi 'li>lin Leverett, aHerwards governor, a captoioi 
iiiiUnii, supposed to be of Boeton, also, was ensign. 
y.n- 1G48, the Yorlwiiire royalists, who Imd boea 
\iu<i wince the first war, were again excitod by iutel- 
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the more feasible, because the general and his men were in no 
apprehension of any surprise ; the castle being twelve miles 
distant, closely besieged, and the only garrison for the King in 
England. 

The plan was shrewdly laid, favored by circumstances, and 
was completely successful except that instead of bringing the 
general oflf they were obliged to kill him. With only twenty- 
two picked men, well mounted, Captain William Paulden 
penetrated into Doncaster undiscovered. The guards were 
forced and dispersed, while a party of four made for the gen- 
eral's lodgings. At the door they were met by his lieutenant, 
who, on their announcing that they had come with despatches 
from General Cromwell, conducted them to the general's cham- 
ber, where he was in bed. While the general was opening the 
de8|)atch, in which was nothing but blank paper, the king's 
men told him he was their prisoner, but that not a hair of his 
head should be touched, if he went quietly along with them. 
They then disarmed his lieutenant, who had so innocently 
facilitated their design, and brought them both out of the 
house. A horse was prepared for the general, and he was 
directed to mount, which he at first seemed willing to do, and 
put his foot in the stirrup, but looking about him and seeing 
only four enemies, while his lieutenant and sentinel (whom 
they had not disarmed) were standing by him, he pulled his 
foot out of the stirrup, and cried Amis! Arms 1 

Upon this, one of his enemies, letting fall his sword and 
pistol, — for he did not wish to kill the general, — caught hold 
of Kainsborrow, who grappled with him, and both fell to the 
ground. The general's lieutenant then picked up the trooper's 
pistol, but was instantly run through the body by Paulden's 
lieutenant, while in the act of cocking it. A third sUibbed 
Riiinsborrow in the neck ; yet the general gained his feet with 
the troojKjr's swonl, with whom he had been struggling, in his 
hand. The lieutenant of the party then passed his sword 
through his body, when the brave ^but ill-fated Itainsborrow 
fell dead upon the pavement. 

Another of Charlestown's worthies whom wo cite was 
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^w ii.'k, who became n ii]<^or-geni>rnl under tha 
mil id juentioned by Cntlyle. Sedgwick was » 
li tlio ■' Usurper" aa he wbs called by the KingV' 
si'Lit him with a well-appointod fleet to Jaiuaic% 
''I 'yh-y, a cavalier, who, iiotwitUatanding hia auccflW 
liiilk's, wa^ disliked by Cromwell. Cromwell hw^'. 
m1 u.-tuteness, encouraged the uivitliBrs to embarlc it.' 
I lit' .Jaiudica, where rich booty waa expected &&&■ 
111' tliein letumeil. Sedgwick, unaccustomed ta'' 
iiiiil iiiiide of life, died before he had an o]>|kiv 
■iiin|i|ishiiig ttnytbing. 

ml |"irtrait of Leverett in his military garb ahow^ 
I'VLTy iuch a soldier. He is painted in a buff suP 
1 M illi sleet &ugB, and bus a stout blade with sbeA 
[111 Mis]iended by an emliroidered shoulder- belt, at 
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^ There Ls nothing further from the truth than this idea; and I do 
not speak from imcertainties, for the Council wai sitting every day 
for a week before the President's arrival, and met almost every day 
at the Govemor^s house to concert proper measures for his reception. 
I wa.s apprehensive something like what has happened might take 
place, and proposed that the address which the Governor and Coun- 
cil had agreed to make should be delivered at Cambridge, where the 
Lieutenant-Governor and Council first saw the President, with a 
letter from the Governor, or an authorized message, that his indis- 
I>osition prevented his attending with the Council : but this idea 
was not supiwrted. The Governor did not oppose it, but on the 
contraiy declared in the most explicit terms that he had no doubt 
in liis mind of the propriety of his making the first visit. This was 
on Friday. On Saturday the President arrived, and not choosing 
to come up to the Governor's to dine, the Lieutenant Governor and 
two of his Council went down to his lodgings in the evening, 
authorized by the Governor to make the most explicit declaration 
as to the point in question. This brought some explanation from 
the President by which it appeared that he had been misinformed 
as to tlic state of the Governor's health ; for he had been led to 
l)elieve that the Governor had dyied out some days before, and had 
rode out every day the preceding week, when to my knowledge he 
had not been out of his chamber. But the explemation made by the 
Council on Saturday evening and the Governor's visit on Sunday 
soon removed every difficulty." 

It was during this visit that an incident occurred illustrat- 
ing Washington's rigid punctuality. He had appointed eight 
o'clock in the morning as the hour in which he should set out 
for Salem ; and while the Old South clock was striking eight, 
he was mounting his horse. The company of cavalry which 
was to escort him, not anticipating this strict punctuality, were 
parading in Tremont Street after his departure ; and it was not 
until the President had reached Charles Eiver Bridge, where 
he stopped a few minutes, that the troop overtook him. On 
passing the corps, the President with perfect good-nature said, 
*' Major Gibbs, I thought you had been too long in my family, 
not to know when it was eight o'clock." Charlestown was the 
first town in Massachusetts to institute public funeral honors 
on the death of this great man. 



vAiv. vjiciicace, 111 i\ew York. T 
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Jedediah Morse, the father ( 
minister of the tii-st church in Ch 
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of war. The mission resulted in 
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Dr. Morse's first work on geogi 
was prepared at New Haven in 1 7^ 
by larger works on tlie same sulr 
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half Europe is fed. What was theu laid down as a desert is now 
seamed hy railways and covered with cities and villages. The 
early volumes of the Massachusetts Historical Society contained 
many valuable topographical and descriptive papers contributed 
by Drs. Belknap, Holmes, Bentley, and others, and of which 
Dr. Morse, an influential member of the society, in all proba- 
bility availed himself in his later works. 

Geography was an original passion with Dr. Morse, which it 
is said rendered him so absent-minded that once, being asked 
by his teacher at a Greek recitation where a certain verb was 
found, he replied, "On the coast of Africa." While he was a 
tutor at Yale, the want of geographies there induced him to 
prepare notes for his pupils, to serve as text books, which he 
eventually printed. Such was the origin of his labors in this 
field of leamiug. 

The clergy have always been our historians, and New Eng- 
land annals would be indeed meagre, but for the efforts of 
Hubbard, Prince, the Mathers, Belknap, Gordon, Morse, 
Holmes, and others. As Hutchinson drew on Hubbard, so 
all the writers on the Revolution derive much of their material 
from Gordon, whose work, if it did not satisfy the intense 
American feeling of his day, seems at this time remarkable for 
fairness and tmth. The meridian of London, where Dr. Gor- 
don's work first appeared, was freely said to have impaired his 
narrative and to have caused the revision of his manuscript to 
the suppression of whatever might Wound the susceptibilities 
of his English patrons. 

Dr. Morse engaged much in controversy, Unitarianism hav- 
ing begun publicly to assert itself in his time, and in some in- 
stances to obtain control of the old Orthodox houses of wor- 
ship. The struggle of Dr. Holmes to maintain himself against 
the wave of new ideas forms a curious chapter in religions con- 
troversial history. The energy with which Jedediah Morse 
engaged in the conflict seriously affected his health, but he 
kept his church true to its original, time-honored doctrines. 
Dr. Morse, who was the townsman and classmate of Dr. Holmes, 
is understood to have introduced the latter at Cambridge. 
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The old parsonage which was the residence of Dr. Morse 
was situated in what is now Harvard Street, between the City 
Hall and Church, the house standing quite near the latter, 
while the garden extended down the hill on the ground now 
occupied by Harvard Eow, quite to the City HalL It was a 
two-story wooden house, removed many years since from its 
historic site on the ancient Town Hill. 

Dr. Morse's more distinguished son, Samuel Finley Breese, 
known to all the world for making electricity the instantaneous 
messenger of his will, has now, as we write, been dead scarcely 
more than a twelvemonth. His eulogy, thanks to his own in- 
vention, was pronounced simultaneously from St. Petersburg to 
California ; his memory received the homage of crowned heads, 
as well as of our own republican court, such as has rarely, if 
ever, been accorded to any explorer in the pathways of science. 
As the savans of the Old World have in times past bowed be- 
fore a Franklin, a Rumford, and a Bowditch, they have once 
more been called upon to inscribe in their high places of honor 
the name of an American. 

Samuel F. B. Morse was not bom at the parsonage, but in 
the house of Thomas Edes, on Main Street, to which Dr. 
Morse had removed while his own roof was undergoing some 
repairs. The house, which is also noted as the first erected in 
Charlestown after its destruction in 1775, stands at the comer 
of Main Street Court at a little distance from the Unitarian 
Church. 

Young Morse seconded his father's passion for geography by 
one as strongly marked for drawing, and the blank margin of 
his Virgil occupied far more of his thoughts than the text. 
His penchant for art, exhibited in miicli the same manner as 
Allston's, his future master, did not meet with the same en- 
couragement. A caricature, founded upon some fracas among 
the students at Yale, and in which tlie faculty were burlesqued, 
was seized, handed to President Dwight, and tlie author, who 
was no other than our friend Morse, called up. The delinquent 
received a severe lecture upon his waste of time, violation of 
college laws, and filial disobedience, without exliibiting any 
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Morse's application to the Twenty-Seventli Congress for aid 
to put his invention to the test of practical illustration was 
only carried by a vote of eighty-nine to eighty-seven. The in- 
ventor went to Washington with exhausted means and heartsick 
with despondency. Two votes saved, perhaps, this wonderful 
discovery from present obscurity. With the thirty thousand 
dollars he obtained, Morse stretched his first wires from Wash- 
ington to Baltimore, — we say wires, because the principle of the 
ground circuit was not then known, and only discovered, we 
believe, by accident, so that a wire to go and another to return 
between the cities was deemed necessary by Morse to complete 
his first circuit. The first wire was of copper. 

The first message, now in the custody of the Connecticut 
Historical Society, was dictated by Miss Annie G. EUsworth. 
With trembling hand Morse must have spelled out the words, — 

•* What Hath God Wrought I " 
With an intensity of feeling he must have waited for the " aye, 
aye " of his distant correspondent. It was done ; and the iron 
thread, freighted with joy or woe to men or nations, now throbs 
responsive to the delicate touch of a child. It now springs up 
from the desert in advance of civilization ; its spark overleaps 
the ocean and well-nigh spans the globe itself. Ko man can 
say that its destiny is accomplished ; but we have lived to grasp 
the lightning and play with the thunderbolt. 

The telegraph was at first regarded \vith a superstitious dread 
in some sections of the country. .Will it be credited that in a 
Southern State a drouth was attributed to its occult influences, 
and the people, infatuated with the idea, levelled the wires with 
the ground 1 The savages of the plains have been known to 
lie in ambush watching the mysterious agent of tlie white man, 
and listening to the humming of the wires, which they vaguely 
associated with evil augury to themselves. So common was it 
for the Indians to knock off the insulators with their rifles, in 
order to gratify their curiosity in regard to the " singing cord,'* 
that it was, at first, extremely difficult to keep the lines in re- 
pair along the Pacific railway. 

As you go towards Charlestown Neck, when about half-way 
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Her voice failing, she determined to adopt the acting branch 
of the profession, and studied under the direction of W. K 
Burton, the celebrated comedian. Having mastered the part 
of Lady Macbeth, she appeared with complete success at the 
New York theatres in this and other leading characters. At 
this time she brought out her yoimgeat sister, Susan, herself 
assuming male parts. 8ho was manageress of one of the Phila- 
delphia theatres until Mr. Macready, in 1844, invited her to 
accompany him in a professional tour of the Northern States, 
which gave her an opportunity of displaying her tragic powers 
to advantage. 

During- her tour with Macready, sh3 played in Boston at the 
Old Melodeon, with scarcely a single voice of the press raised 
in her favor. Her benefit, at which the tragedian, with charac- 
teristic littleness, refused to appear, was a pecuniary loss to her. 
But it was during this trip that Macready said to her one day, 
in his brusque, pompous way, " Gbl, you woiUd do well in 
London." This remark was not lost on the quick-witted 
Yankee maiden. 

Tiie next year found her in London, but she had kept her 
own counsel, and even Mr. Macready did not know her inten- 
tion. In vain, however, she solicitetl an engagement, for she 
had neither fame nor beauty to recommend her. But at last, 
when she had spent almost her last farthing, — except the little 
sum at her banker's, laid aside to take her back home in case 
all else should fail, — a n\y of hope appeared. Maddocks, the 
manager of the Princess's Theatre, proposed to her to appear in 
company with Mr. Forrest, who was then, like herself, seeking 
an opening at the London theatres. The shrewd manager 
thought that perhaps two American Stars might till his house. 

Charlotte's reply was characteristic of her acuteness. " Give 
me," she said to the manager, "a chance first. If I succeed, I 
f:an well affonl to play with Mr. Forrest ; if I fail, I shall be 
only too glad to do so." She made her drbut as Bianca in 
Fazio. The first act, in which the dialogue is fcime, passed off 
ominously. The audience were attentive, but undemonstrative. 
llie actress retired to her dressing-room much depressed with 
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-terrible, and fascinating. Her somewhat masculine physique 
and angular physiognomy have given more character to the as- 
sumption of such male parts as Ion and Eomeo than is usually 
the case with her sex. But Miss Cushman is a real artiste, 
limited to no narrow sphere of her calling. She could play 
Queen Catharine and Mrs. Simpson in the same evening witli 
equal success, and retains in no small degree, though verging 
on threescore, the energy and dramatic force of her palmy 
days. 

At the opening of the Cushman School in Boston, Charlotte 
made an extempore address to the scholars, in which she ex- 
plained to them her grand principle of action and the secret of 
her success. " Whatever you have to do," she said, " do it 
with all your might." 
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ikere' mallets seeln to click in unison, the carpenters chip 
loughtfuHy away on the live-oak frame. Everything is syste- 
atic, orderly, and precise, but rather oppressive withal. 

In the first years of the nation's existence the government 
as obliged to make use of private yards, and that of Edmund 
artt, in Boston, may be considered the progenitor of this, 
jveral vessels of the old navy, among them the famed Con- 
itution, were built there, under supervision of officers ap- 
)inte<l by the government. Henry Jackson, formerly colonel 
* the Sixteenth Continental Regiment, was appointed naval 
jent by his bosom friend. General Knox, when the latter was 
scretary of War, and Caleb Gibbs, first commander of Wash- 
igton's famous body--guard, was made naval storekeeper, with an 
fice in. Batterymarch Street, Boston. The yard at the bottom 
! Milk Street was also used for naval purposes by the govem- 
ent. 

When Admiral Montague of the royal navy was stationed in 
IT waters, he caused a survey of the harbor to be made, and is 
iported on good authority to have then said, " The devil got 
ito the government for placing the naval depot at Halife;c. God 
Imighty made Noddle*s Island on purpose for a dockyard." 

In 1799 the government despatched Mr. Joshua Humphries, 
le eminent naval architect, to Boston, to examine the pro- 
ceed sites. The report was favorable to Charlestown, much 
> the chagrin of the proprietors of Noddle's Island, now East 
aston, who had reckoned on a different decision. As Mr. 
>hn Harris, the principal owner of the tract selected, and 
r. I'utnam, the government agent, were unable to agree upon 
rms, the affair was decided by a decree of the Middlesex 
aurt of Sessions. 

The purchase made by the United States was originally 
Ued Moulton'a Point, from Robert Moulton, the ship-carpen- 
r ; it has also been indifferently styled Moreton'.s and Mort<3n's 
^int, in connection with accounts of the battle of Bunker 
ill, it being the place where Howe's main body landed on 
at dav. The site also embraced what was known in old 
nes as Dirty Marsh. The pouit was quite early selected for 
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nr of the yard, but this haughty bashaw sent word ' he was en- 
and that I must report my business to the lieutenant/ — rather 
each to Uncle Sam. As in duty bound, I obeyed his high- 
jid called on the lieutenant, whom I found unqualified to give 
formation I wished to obtain ; and, after undergoing sundry 
lities from these mighty men of war^ I had to give up the 

mmodore Samuel Nicholson was the first commandant of 
Btfd, and the somewhat peculiar architecture of the house 
as a residence by the commodores is a specimen of his 

'*The brave old commodore, 
Tlie rum old commodore." 

hen the Constitution was building, Nicholson, who was to 
her, exercised a general supervision over her construction ; 
;h, notwithstanding anything that has been said. Colonel 
je Claghorn was the principal and authorized constructor, 
consequence of the narrow limits of Hartt*s Yard, it had 
agreed that no spectators should be admitted on the day 
ous to that fixed for the launch, without the permission 
iptain Nicholson, Colonel Claghorn, or General Jackson. 
e the workmen were at breakfast Colonel Claghorn had 
tted some ladies and gentlemen to view the ship, but when 
attempted to go on board Nicholson forbade their onter- 
This was communicated to Colonel Claghorn. In the af- 
on of the same dav some visitors who had been denied an 
nco to the ship by Nicholson were admitted by Claghorn, 
however, was not aware that they had been previously 
3d permission. The captain, who was furious when he 
he men he had just turned away approacliing, exclaimed 
ighom, " D — n it ! do you know whom you have admitted, 
hat I have just refused them ] " The latter replied that 
!d not know that circumstance, but, having passed his 
, they might go on board. The whole party being assem- 
on the Constitution's deck, Colonel Claghorn went up to 
iptttin and desired, with some heat, that he might not treat 
visitors as he had done the ladies in the morning; to 
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wliir'li Nicli^'lMin replied that he should say no ie 
liiil \\i:d III' h^ul a right to command on board hU own 
Til Lliizt n.iLiln.irn rejoined that /a commandeil on board ti» 
t-hi|i, nnil lli.it if Captain Xicholsou did not like tho rcgvli- 
lii.iiri. Ill' inifiht go out of her. Upon this the pirties in- 
tiii'iliuli'ly i''illared racli other, and Nicholson, who carried ■ 
i':ijii>, utlL-tii]iti.'d to Btnks his adversary, but the by^tnnden in- 
H-i'tVn'il mid separated the belligerents. The affair was settied 
liv mutual iijiulofjiea. Kicholaon died in Charlestown in 1811, 
mid WHS Imiifd under Christ Church, in Boston, It -was and 
lliiil rrclili-, who waa appointed to the Constitution under Kick 
iil.-iiii. dL'iliiu'd serving with him, and expressed doubts of hit 
ciiiii'ii^i'. (ii'iiL-nil Knox'a son, Henry Jackson Knox, wu a 
iiiiil^lii[p)ii:in oTi board Old Ironsides on her first cruise. 

Hull wii-i line of the early eoiomandera of the yard. The 
Ti i.-iiviii^-t-lii|i Ohio, now at this station, carried hie flaj^ in tht 
M.ilih-LnniraTi in IHItO. ]'.!iinbridi;o iv^f^ coiiimiindrtiit at ih. 
time uf Lilayelle-s visit in INIJI. Tlirse two ini-n. lhni..us in 
Ihu aniiids of till' Aniiri^an Naiy. <<.iilit lonqiier tin ir iuvimi- 
ble adversaries yiivd anii I., ymd-i'inii. and iiftervMrd.-^ -aiu llnir 
],<wU hv til.' mi.-t kiiLillv ..Ihces ti. Idem while iirisnncrs. 
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Before the anchor was let go a boat with an officer £ron) 
I. R M. frigate Cambrian came alongside with the compliments 
nd friendly offers of Commodore Chads. The officer's return 
vrought the gallant commodore on board the Constitution. He 
waa a fine-looking man of about fifty, more than six feet, per- 
isctly erect, and as he stepped over the gangway he simulta- 
leously saluted the officers who received him, at the same time 
nureying the ship fore and aft, and alow and alofb. The spar- 
leck of the old ship looked passing well, and the commodore's 
icmtiny was not at all mortifying. He then descended to the 
abin, where Captain Percival received him on crutches. 

"I have hastened on board your ship," said Commodore 
I!hads, " to oflfer my services, having heard you were sick, us 
rell as many of your people ; and I have brought my surgeon, 
rho has been long out here, and is familiar with the diseases 
)f India." 

He then inquired if this was the same ship called the Con- 
stitution in 1813. Having been told that she was the same in 
nodei, battery, and internal aiYangements, although rebuilt, he 
laid he was very glad to meet her again ; that she was an old 
icquaintance ; and that in the action of the Java ho had the 
lonor to fight her after Captain Lambert was disabled ; and 
hat, although he had hauled down his colors to the Constitu- 
ion, there were no reminiscences more pleasing to him than 
hose resulting from the skill, gallantry, and bravery of the 
loble Bainbridge during and after the action. " The Constitu- 
ion, sir, was manoeuvred in a masterly manner, and it made me 
■egret that she was not British. It was Greek meet Greek, for 
re were the same blood, after all." These particulars are from 
I letter supposed to have been from the pen of Mr. Ballestier, 
mr Consul at Singapore. Mrs. Ballestier, who accompanied 
ler husband to the East Indies, was a daughter of the famous 
Paul Revere. 

Commodore Hull was rather short and thick-set, with a 
;ountenance deeply bronzed by long exposure to sun and 
weather, he having gone to sea when a boy. He was a man 
if plain, unassuming maimers, and rather silent than loquacious. 
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f th^r eommanderR and worthy of the wealth, power, and dignity 
f their country. Prok dolor I Proh pudor I ** 
"Talbot, Truxtun, Decatur, Little, Preble, — had their country 
iven them the means, they would have been Blakes, Drakes, and 
relsons.'' 

On her return to port from this cruise the Constitution spoke 
he Dolphin and Decatur, privateers, the latter of which, think- 
ng she was pursued by an enemy, threw her guns overboard. 
1 18 at least a coincidence that the news of the surrender of 
Detroit by General Hull should have reached Boston only a 
ew hours after the arrival of his nephew. Captain Hull, from 
lis successful combat. Shubrick commanded the yard in 1825, 
yiane in 1826, and Morris from 1827 to 1833« when he was 
laooeeded by Jesse D. Elliott. 

The park of naval artillery bears as little resemblance to the 
annon of a century ago as do the war-ships of to-day to those 
ommanded by Manley, Jones, or Hopkins. No event will 
)etter illustrate the advance in gunnery than the battle be- 
ween the Kearsargo and Alabama, off Cherbourg. The naval 
actios of the first period were to lay a ship alongside her ad- 
'ersary, and then let courage and hard lighting win the day. 
Jut nowadays close actions are avoided, or considered unneces- 
ary, and instances of individual gallantry become more rare. 
>hip8 toss their heavy shot at each other a mile away, without 
he least knowledge of the damage they inflict, and Old Shy- 
ock is now only half right when he says, 

" Ships are but boards, sailors but men," 

or iron succeeds oak, though no substitute is yet found for 
>one and muscle. 

In the beginning of the Revolution cannon was the most 
essential thing wanted. Ships were built and manned with 
ilacrity, but all kinds of shifts were made to supply them 
vith guns. A fleet ^ of privateers was soon afloat in the waters 
»f Massachusetts Bay, and public vessels were on the stocks, 
)ut how they were armed may be inferred from the following 
extract from a letter dated at Boston, September 1, 1776 : — 

2» c 
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George, in which Kempenfelt went down Rt SpithM. and the 
Melson, Trafidgnr, and other firat-ntes, ware also built at Wool- 
wich. 

When we look around upon the wonderful progress of the 
steam marine . 
(luring the paat I 
quarter of a o 
tury, and reflect f. 
apOD itfl possibil- 
ities, the predic- 
tion of the cele- 
brated Dr. Dio- 
nysiua Lardner, 
that Steam could I 
never be profit- 
ably employed • 
in ocean naviga- 
tion, seems incredible. Thirty yeara ago this was dcmonstiated 
by the Doctor with facts and figures, models and diagrams. 

Ill the summer of 1781 the port of Boston was almost sealed 
by the constant presence of British cruisers in the bay, who took 
many valuable prizes and brought several mercantile houses to 
the verge of ruin. The merchants accordingly besought Ad- 
miral Le Gompte de Barras to send some of his frigates from 
Newport round to Boston ; but the Count replied that the efforts 
already mode to induce his men to desert and engttge on board 
]>rivateers compcUc<l him to refuse the request. The merchants 
then sent a committee composed of llcssra. Soara, Broome, 
Breck, and others, to assure the Count that his men should not 
be taken under any circumstances. 

The Count's compliance resulted in the loss of one of his 
ships, the Magicienne, of thirty-two guns, which was taken by 
the Assurance, a British two-decker, in Boston harbor. The 
action was so plainly visible from the wliarves of tlio town, 
that the French colors were seen to be struck and the English 
hoisted in their stead. The French ships Sagittaire, fifty 
guns, Astrie, thirty-two, and Henuione, thirty-two, wpro in the 
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American station, fell in with a fishing schooner on our coast, 
which he captured, but the master, having piloted the cruiser 
into Boston Bay, was released with his vessel and the following 
certificate : — 

** This is to certify that I took the schooner Harmony, Nathaniel 
Carver, master, belonging to Plymouth, but on account of his good 
services have given him up his vessel again. 

" Dat«d on board Hk Mig'esty's ahip Albemarle, 
17th August, 1782. • 

"Horatio Nelson." 

The grateful man afterwards came off to the Albemarle, at 
the hazard of his life, bringing a present of sheep, poultry, and 
other fresh provisions, — a most welcome supply, for the scurvy 
was raging on board. Nelson exhibited a similar trait of 
nobility in releasing two officers of Kochambeau's army, who 
were captured in a boat in the West Indies while on son^e ex- 
cursion. Count Deux-Ponts was one and Isidore Lynch the 
other captive. Nelson gave them a capital dinner, and the 
wine having got into their heads, the secret imprudently came 
out that Lynch was of English birth. The poor prisoners were 
thunderstruck at the discovery, but Nelson, without appearing 
to have overheard the indiscretion, set both at liberty. 

It sounds somewhat strangely at this time to recall the fact 
that the United States once paid tribute to the ruler of a horde 
of pirates, to induce him to hold off his hands from our com- 
merce ; and that our captured crews were sold into slavery or 
held for ransom at the behest of a turbaned barbarian. Six 
thousand stand of arms, four field-pieces, and a quantity of 
gunpowder was the price of the peace granted by the Dey of 
Algiers to America in 1795. In May, 1794, an exhibition was 
given at the Boston Theatre for the relief of our countrymen, 
prisoners in Algiers, which realized about nine hundred dollars. 
Dominie Terry & Co. advanced $3,000 for the maintenance of 
these prisoners, without security. 

Of the early commanders of our navy Hopkins was de- 
scribed in 1776 as an antiquate<l-looking person, with a strong 
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The inventioa of the anchor b ascribed by Pliny to the 
Tyrrheuians, and by other writers to Midas, the son of Gor- 
diaa, whoaa anchor Pausonias declares was preserved until hia 
time in a temple dedicated to Jupiter. The most ancient an- 
chore were made | 
of etone, and af- 
terwarda of wood I 
which contained I 
a great quantity I 
of lead ; sol 
timea baskets I 
filled with stones, I 
or shingle, and 
even eacks of 
sand were used, nmcB abd maojia. 

- The Greeks used much the same anchor as is now in vOfjOie, 
except the transverse piece called the stock. Many of the an- 
chors uaed by our fiist wa^ves8eb came from the Uld Forgo at 
Hanover, Mass. 

If we might linger here, it would be to reflect on which of 
these ponderous masses of metal the fate of some good ship 
with her precious burden of lives had depended ; with what 
agony of suspense the tension of the stout cable bad been 
watched from hour to hour as the greedy waves rushed by to 
throw theraselvee with a roar of bailed rage upon the flinty 
shore. Remember, O craftsman, in your mighty worltshop yon- 
der, wherein you wield forces old Vulcan might have envied, 
that life and death are in every stroke of your huge trip-ham- 
mer ; and that a batch of rotten iron may cost a thousand 
lives. 

" Let'* forge a goodly anchnr, — a boweF thick and broad; 
For a heart of oak is hanj^ng on every blow, I iHxlt ; 
Awl 1 ten the good ship riding all in a perilous mail, -~ 
The low reef roaring on her lee; the roll of ocean |ionred 
From ttem to «lem, lea after sea ; the matiimast by the board ; 
The. bnlwarka down ; the rudder gone ; the l>oat stove at the cJiain* ; 
But courage fitlll, brave marinen, — the bower yet remaipii \ 
AihI not an Inch to flinch he delgna, save when ye pitch sky high ; 
Hieii iiiovex hIa heail, as tlioagh he said, ' Pear nothing, here sni I ! ' " 
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served in the Kevolution both in the army and navy. In the 
latter service ho sailed with Captain Manley in the Hague, 
fonueriy the Deane, frigate, on a cruise among the West India 
Islands. His first ship-yard was within the limits of the pres- 
ent government yard, and here he began to set up vessels as 
early as 1795. Later, he removed his yard to a site near the 
state-prison. While naval constructor Mr. Barker built the 
Independence, Virginia, and Vermont, seventy-fours, and the 
sloopa-of-war Frolic, Marion, Cyane, and Bainbridge. Thatcher 
Magoun, the well-known shipbuilder of Medford, received his 
instruction in modelling from Josiah Barker. 

Before the Constitution was taken out of dock, a brand-new 
ship, a figure-head of President Jackson had been fixed to her 
prow by Commodore Elliott, who then commanded the yard. 
If it had been desired to test the President's popularity in the 
New England States no act could have been more happily 
devised. A universal shout of indignation went up from press 
and people ; for the old ship was little less than adored by all 
classes, and to affix the bust of any living personage was 
deemed an indignity. 

In that immense crowd, which had witnessed the re-baptism 
of Old Ironsides, stood a young Cape Cod seaman. His father, 
a brave old captain in the 3d Artillery, had doubtless instilled 
some strong republican ideas into the youngster's head, for he 
had accompanied him to Fort Warren * during the War of 181 2, 
and while there the lad had seen from the rampart the doomed 
Chesapeake lift her anchor, and go forth to meet the Shannon. 
He had heard the cannonade off in the bay, had noted the hush 
of the combat, and had shared in the anguish with which all 
hearts were penetrated at the fatal result. 

Old Ironsides was moored with her head to the west, be- 
tween the seventy-fours Columbus and Independence. The 
former vessel had a large number of men on board, and a sen- 
tinel was placed where he could keep the figure-head in view ; 
another was posted on the wharf near at hand, and a third 
{>atrolled the forecastle of the Constitution ; from an open port 

♦ Now Fort Winthrop. 
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the a£Qui8 of the United States Bank. These grave and rev- 
erend seigniors shook their sides as they regarded the colossal 
heady now brought so low, and parted with Captain Dewey 
with warm and pressing offers of service. 

The Captain's intention to present the head to Creneral 
Jackson himself was frustrated by the dangerous illness of 
the President, to whom all access was denied. He however 
obtained an audience of Mr. Van Buren, the Vice-President, 
who at once overwhelmed him with civilities after the manner 
in which that crafty old fox was wont to lay siege to the sus- 
ceptibilities of all who approached him. Upon Dewey's an- 
nouncing himself as the person who had taken off the Consti- 
tution's figiire-head Mr. Van Buren gave a great start and was 
thrown off his usual balance. Eecovering himself, he demanded 
the particulars of the exploit, which seemed to afford him no 
small satisfaction. Captain Dewey wished him to receive the 
head. " Go to Mr. Dickerson," said the Vice-President, " it 
belongs to his department ; say you have come from me." 
To Mahlon Dickerson, Secretary of the Navy, our hero accord- 
ingly went 

The venerable Secretary was busily engaged with a heap of 
papers, and requested his visitor to be brief. This hint was 
not lost on the Captain. 

" Mr. Dickerson, I am the person who removed the figure- 
head from the Constitution, and I have brought it with me for 
the purpose of returning it to the Government." 

The Secretary threw himself back in his chair, pushed his 
gold-bowed spectacles with a sudden movement up on his fore- 
head, and regarded with genuine astonishment the man who, 
after evading the most diligent search for his discovery, now 
came forward and made this voluntary avowal. Between amaze- 
ment and choler the old gentleman could scarce sputter out, — 

" You, sir I you ! What, sir, did you have the audacity to 
disfigure a ship of the United States Xavy ? " 

*' Sir, / took the responsibility" 

" Well, sir, I *11 have you arrested immediately " ; and the 
Secretary took up the bell to summon a messenger. 




Ill^rnlilr I'lELDa AMD MANSIONS OF MIDDLESEX. 



" Siii(i, .^ir." sail! tlie CapUin, " you cannot inflict any jtiin- 
islinii'iii ; 1 r:m onl; be sued far a trespans, and in llie county 
whc'iT llii.' iilVfnce was committed. Suy tlia word, and I will 
^'(j h\<-k I<> < 'Imrli^town and await mj trial ; but if a MidiUis 
st-j: jury dmi't yivii me damages, my name's not Dewey." The 
Cajituin 1i:i<l <'\[)lorod his ground : there was no statute at that 
time ayiiiiir-t dufacing ships of war, and lie knew it. Mr. Dick- 
crstin, ail nlilc lawyer, rejected a moment, and then put down 
hiM lu'll. ■■ Vou are right, bIt," said he; "and now tell me nil 
iiliiiiit thi- all'air." 

Tliu (.■aptain remained some time closeted with the Seccetarj', 
ul' wlio.^i' Ireiitiuont he had no reaaon to complain. 

All llicsp int'i'lente, recently related by Captain Dewey to 
l\\<! «-iilcr, stump him as a man of no common decision of 
L-hiitiLoter. IIn resolved, deliberated upon, planned, and exe- 
cuted liiri cntiTpriso without the assistance of a single indj- 

nuim.'Ht 111' s.'l mil. as a ]iivc,-mlioii in cn-c any u.-ri,l,.[it 
mi-ht l)i-fall him. Thmi-li aj.|.ri.\irLia(iri- t- th.- Srriptiind 
Hiiiit ..f liuiiiaii lifr, Caiitiiiii Iv^^.y sImws litll.- si-ii ■>( dc.MV. 
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The Independence was launched July 20, 1814, during hos- 
tilities with Great Britain, and was the first seventy-four afloat in 
our navy, — if the America, launched in 1 782, and given to the 
French, be excepted. Her first cruise was to the Mediterranean, 
where she carried the broad pennant of Commodore Bainbridge, 
and was the first of her class to display our Stars and Stripes 
abroad. Owing to a defect in her build she was afterwards 
converted into a serviceable double-banked 60-gun frigate. 
As such she has been much admired by naval critics, and was 
honored while lying at Cronstadt by a visit from the Czar 
Nicholas,* incognito. 

The Vermont has never made a foreign cruise, though in- 
tended in 1853 for the flagship of Commodore Perry's expedi- 
tion to Japan. The Virginia, sleeping like another Rip Van 
Winkle, in her big cradle for half a century, until she had be- 
come as unsuited to service as the galley of Medina Sidonia 
would be, remains in one of the ship-houses, a specimen of 
ancient naval architecture, with her bluff bows and sides tum- 
bling inboard. It would, perhaps, require a nautical eye such 
as we do not possess to detennine which was the stem and 
which the stern of this ship. The Cumberland went down at 
Hampton Eoads in the unequal conflict with the Merrimac in 
March, 1862. The Cyane, named after the British ship cap- 
tured by the Constitution, was broken up at Philadelphia in 
1836. 

The launch of the Merrimac, in the summer of 1855, is 
a well-remembered scene. Such was the admiration of her 
beautiful proportions that it was generally said, if the other 
five frigates ordered to be built were like her, we should at 
length have a steam navy worthy of the name. Her model 
was furnished by Mr. Lenthall, chief of the Bureau of Con- 
stniction, and she was built by Mr. Delano, then Xaval Con- 
structor at this station, under the supervision of Commodore 
< Jregory. Melvin Simmons was the master-carpenter. A year 
after her keel was laid she glided without accident into the 
element in which she was destined to play so important a part. 

* Captain Preble's Notes on Sbip-building in Mossacbusetts. 
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General Hyslop, who was on the quarter-deck of the Java 
during her contest with the Constitution, stated it as his con- 
viction that the American sailors were far more elastic and ac- 
tive in their habits than the British. He was astonished, also, 
at the superior gunnery of the crew of Old Ironsides, who 
were able to discharge three broadsides to two from the Java, 
thus adding one third to the weight of their fire. To this cir- 
cumstance he attributed the victory of Bainbridge. 

It is well -known that the royal navy was long indebted to 
American forests for its masts, the Crown reserving for this pur- 
pose the trees of a certain girth, to which an officer affixed the. 
broad-arrow. The owner of the soil might, if he chose, cut 
down and haul the king's treeli to the nearest seaport, receiv- 
ing a certain compensation for his labor ; and one of the 
most notable old-time sights the Maine woods witnessed was 
the removal of the giant pines by a long train of oxen to the 
sea. As was truly said of England, 

" E*en the tall must that bears your flag on high 

Grew in our soil, and ripened in our sky." 

• 

The mast-ship had its regular time for sailing from Piscata- 
qua (Portsmouth) or Falmouth (Portland), convoyed, in time 
of war with France, by a frigate. In process of time the in- 
creasing scarcity of timber led to the construction of ship's masts 
in sections. The first vessel in our navy to carry one of these 
sticks was the Constitution, whose mainmast, in 1803, when 
she sailed for Tripoli, was a made mast of twenty-eight pieces. 

Copper sheathing for ve^ela of war was first applied to the 
Alarm, British frigate, in 1 758, but conductors, which we owe 
to the genius of Franklin, were first used on American ships, 
and previous to 1790. 

The cipher which is used in the United States to designate 
government property owes its origin, according to Frost's 
Naval History, to a joke. When the so-called last war with 
England broke out there were two inspectors of provisions at 
Troy, Xew York, named Ebenezer and Samuel Wilson. The 
latter gentleman (universally known as " Uncle Sam ") gen- 
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extending itself like ^ painted wall, broke ofif into columns of 
utUick. The light infantry and grenadiers keep the sliore of the 
Mystic, and at length deploy in front of the stem old ranger, 
John Stark, and of the brave Knowlton, crouched behind their 
flimsy, simulated rampart of sweet-scented, new-mown hay. A 
flash, a rattling volley, and the line is enveloped in smoke, 
which, drifting slowly away before the breeze, reveals what was 
n wall of living steel rent into fragments, little scattered groups, 
while the space between is covered with the dead and dying. 
iU^uler, do you know the battle-field and its horrors, — an arm 
t^Assing here and there ; a limb stiffened after some grotesque 
fashion in the last act of the expiring will, the finger pressed 
against the trigger, the bayonet at the charge, wliile the green 
turf is dotted £ir and near with little fires fallen from the 
deadlv muzzles'? 

Many of the slain in this battle were probably buried within 
the dockyard enclosure ; and they will show you at the Naval 
Institute a heap of bones brought to light while digging down 
the hill, — relics of the fight which the earth has given up be- 
fore their time. We have little sympathy with the exhibition 
of dead men's bones. These poor memorials of the brave de- 
serve Christian burial at our hands. Fallen far from the Welsh 
hills or Irish lakes, there is something uncanny and reproach- 
ful in their detention above ground ; a grave and a stone is due 
to the remains of those whose fate may one day be our own. 

Having thus circumnavigated the hundred acres of Uncle 
Sam's exclusive domain, we may congratulate that much-abused 
uM gentleman upon the successful speculation he has made. 
Th«f original estimates imiluded only twenty-three acres, to be 
obtaine<l from the following proprietors, namely : 

Seven acres of Harris, eRtiniated worth $ 12,000 
Three " Stoiinis, " " r)(X) 

Two « Broad « " 150 

Nine " " " " 

Two acres additional wotc proourt'd in order 
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V^'^ 3,000. 
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BJiite fence which shoulders out the neighborhood, and speaks 
the possibilities of invasion of these precincts by the rabble. 
le appearance without is that of a prison, or a fortress; 
ithin, a \ista of greensward stocked with cannon, with rows 
poplars shading cold granite walls, confounds the vision. 
»yoiLs children are warned away from the enclosures by some 
.tiered old guardian who will never more be fit for sea. 
Keep off ! " " Touch nothing ! " " Your pass ! " — So, we 
e free again. 
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for many fields have been more bloody in our own times. It is 
perbaps because the men of New England here cast their first 
defiance in the teeth of the trained bands of Old England ; it 
is because it was an act of aggression, and showed that our sires 
were determined to fight and ready to die in their good cause. 
The battle was as astounding to British arrogance as it was 
destructive to British prestige ; it cannot be doubted that the 
memory of that day followed Sir William Howe with blighting 
effect to the end of his military career. 

The story of the battle is so familiar that every schoolboy 
will tell you where the Provincials intrenched, and where the 
enemy landed ; how many times the foe was borne back with 
slaughter, and how many felL Here, across the river, is Copp's 
Hill, where Clinton and Burgoyne watched the varying for- 
tunes of the battle, and from which a battery played upon these 
heights. The dead sleep as quietly there now as they did on 
the day when the foundations of the hill were shaken by the 
discharges of the guns. There, you see the tower and steeple of 
Christ Church, from which Gage, it is said, witnessed the fray, 
and whose bells first rang a Merry Christmas peal in 1 745, the 
year of Louisburg. Below us the river ebbs and flows as it 
did in centuries gone by. Behind us is Bunker HUl proper, 
its name so tenaciously allied with the battle as to compel 
the adoption of an historical error. The Xeck, over which the 
Americans advanced and retreated, has disappeared within the 
body ; the Mill Pond causeway is still, in a measure, intact, 
but the pond itself is fast becoming dry land, and the marshes 
are hiding beneath a desert of gravel. 

The British force engaged at Bunker Hill was made up from 
parts of fourteen regiments, then in Boston, I)e8ide3 the Royal 
Artillery and two battalions of ^farines. Some of these corps 
were the very elite of the army. These were the 4th, or Hodg- 
son's ; 5th, Percy's: 10th, Sandford's ; 18th, or Royal Irish; 
22d, Gage's; 23d, Howe's (Welsh Fusileeis) ; 35th, F. H. 
Campbell's; 38th, Pigot's ; 43d, Car>''s ; 47th, Carleton's ; 52d, 
Clavering's ; 63d, Grant's ; 65th, Urmston's. Tlie marching 
regiments for the American service consisted of twelve* com- 
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and crown. An officer of this regiment was the first Briton 
to mount the redoubt. 

The Royal Welsh have the Prince of Wales arms, — ^ throe 
feathers issuin*; out of a coronet. In the corners of the second 
col(»r arc the badges of Edward the Black Prince, a rising sun, 
red dragon, and plumed cap, with the motto Ick dien. The 
marines are clothed and armed in the same manner as his 
Majesty's other corps of infantry, their uniform scarlet, turned 
up with white, white waistcoats and breeches. They also wear 
cai»s like those of the fusilcer regiments, which caused them to 
be called bv the French Les Fetits Grenadiers, 

Our readers are probably aware that the Fusileers were so 
called, upon their first organization, from the circumstance that 
they carried their fusees with slings. There are three regiments 
bearing this designation in the British Army ; namely, 23d or 
Royal Welsh, raised in 1688 ; 2l8t or North British, raised in 
1679 ; and 7th or Royal English, raised in 1685. The grena- 
diers were a company armed with a pouch of hand grenades, and 
originated in France in 1667, but were not adopted in England 
until twenty years later. 

" Come, let U8 fill a bumper, and drink a health to those 
Who wear the caps and pouches an<l eke the looped clothes." 

In 1774, when the Royal Welsh left New York, Rivington 
the bookseller, to whose shop the officers resorted, wrote to a 
brother bookseller in Boston as follows : — 

" My friends, the gallant Royals of Wales, arc as Tespectable a 
corps of gentlemen its are to be found in the unifniTn of any crowned 
head upon earth. You may depend upon their honor and integrity. 
They have not left the least unfavorable impiv^^-^ion l)ehind them, 
an<l their deiiarture is mon; regrette<l than that of any officers who 
ever garris<ine<l our city. Pray present my n'sjw^cts to Colonel Biir- 
nanl. Major Blunt," etc., etc. 

This celebrated corps, which had bled freely on the OM 
World battle fields, embarked, on the 27th of July, on board 
the transjxjrts for Boston. The officers bore the reputation of 
" gentlemen of the most approved integrity and of the nicest 
punctuality." Rivington, with the cunning for which he was 
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clistiriHiiisticil. made use of Lho ^"^1^"' ""d unsuBpecling Uap- 
l,ii[L l]<i['>r>li t'> smuggle tour chests of tea into Boston as a part 
111' iIji' I'lhi'iTs' private lug^tage. The pttckage was consigneil, 
iKiili'v -h'lii iiiiiinctionsof Becroey, to Henry A'nar; but Hiving- 
lull, ijiiiii tliiiii suspeetuig that hia coneignee would havi; notliiDj; 
III 4<< wilh ilii^ obnoxious herb, dir<ict4»l him to turn it over 
III ,-,iiiiji' ii:<i' I'Lse, in coats he should decline the conuDiaBioD. 
r^ilnxtiMii :iiid tra VOK then iucoiupatible, and Knox declined 
llin li^il U< ti'iii]it his cupidity. 

'i'lii' AVi'l.-'li Fusilews had an ancient and privileged ciialom 
III' |i;isnMi^ ill tvview preceded by a gout with gilded huma, and 
(idnriii'd willi ^iirlaods o£ iiuweiB. Every 1st of March, tho 
{iiiiiivi'i'rt;!!'^ Mf their tutelar saint, David, the officers gava a 
s]>lciidid I'liiirtainment to all their Welah brelbren ; and, after 
tliL' ri'mnvit! lit' lho cluth, a biim^rcr waa tilled round to his Royal 
Ili;jhiu's^. lho Prince of 'Wales, whoso health was alwaya the 
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''We had made a breach in their fortifications, which I had twice 
mounted, encouraging the men to follow me, and was ascending a 
third time, when a ball grazed the top of my bead, and I fell, de- 
prived of sense and motion. My lieutenant. Lord Rawdon, caught 
me in his anns, and, believing me dead, endeavored to remove me 
hoia the spot, to save my body from being trampletl on. The mo- 
tion, while it hurt me, restored my senses, and I articulated, ' For 
God's sake, let me die in peace.' " 

Lord Eawdon ordered four soldiers to carry Captain Harris 
to a place of safety. Of these three were wounded, one 
mortally, while endeavoring to comply with the order. Such 
was the terrible fusilade from the redoubt'. Captain Harris's 
life was saved by trepanning, and he recovered to take part 
in the battle of Long Island and the subsequent operations in 
New York and the Jerseys. He received another rebel bullet 
through the leg in 1777 ; was in the expedition to St. Lucie in 
1778 as major of the 5th ; served in India with distinction, and 
was made lieutenant-general in 1801. Lexington was his first 
battle ; his lieutenant, Francis Rawdon, and himself are among 
the few British officers who fought at Bunker Hill whose repu- 
tations survived the American war. 

Captain Addison, a relative of the author of the Spectator, 
only arrived in Boston the day previous to the battle, and had 
then accepted an invitation to dine on the next day with Gen- 
eral Burgoyne ; but a far different experience awaited him, for 
he was numbered among the slain. 

The agency of the young Bostonian, John Cofhn (afterwards 
a general in the British army), in this battle is said to have been 
purely accidental ; for, going down to Long Wharf to see the 
5th and 38th embark, he became excited vriih the ardor dis- 
played by his acquaintances among the officers, of whom Cap- 
tain Harris was one, jumped into a boat and went over to the 
hill. This was the relation of Dr. Waterhouse. Captain Harris 
.<ivs he had fallen over head and ears in love with a Miss 
C'offin, — who wQs a relative of John and Sir Isaac, — or, as he 
jocosely phrased it, had found a coffin for his heart. The lady 
had a ** remarkably soft hand and red pouting lips." This 

4* 
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I'l'li'liratAvl fiirailv cf CnfRiis lUwi fiirnishwl anothnr ablo uffionr. 
Sir 'riioiiiii'^ Asl-ju Lkiffin, tu the Dritiah cause. 

Ci'Ili'mI t'i<tfin is accredited with saying to his Amoricaii' 
frii'iL-U iifUT tlie war, in allusion to Bunker Hill, " You could ] 
iiut liiivi' ,'iii(ii'r'i'dF<i without it ; Fur nomtihing iioa indkponaablet I 
in Hie llii'ii sL:itp of partiea, tit iix men aomeu/liere, and to eliow I 
till.' Iiliinti-rs at the South thut Northern people were really I 
ill i^rin'sl. iiiid could and would iight. Thut, that did ihe tnisi- 

TliiJiii;i-'J < iravL's, aFtertrards an udoiiral, uomimmded &a armed 
h|iii>|i wliii'li jLssisted in covering the landing ol' the Briti^b. 
U■«•'\^^^ lit Kiiiiker Hill, as did Bouillon and CoUingwood (Nel- i 
null's riimuns lifuti'iiant), who were iu the boats, Tliomas wu J 
till' !ii-|ilu-\v iif Admiial Somuo! Graves, then commanding thft . 
Ilii.'t ill lli>' "-.itL'ra of Boaton harbor. 

I.i>ii| l,',i«Mton, who is represented in Trumbull's picture in 
tli<' iM't ••{ waviuu' II flii',' from llir> f.ij, of tli.i intrfnclimont. 
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Colonel, afterwards General Small, who appears in Trombull's 
picture as arresting the thrust of a bayonet aimed at Warren's 
prostrate form, was greatly respected on both sides, as the fol- 
lowing anecdote will illustrate. " Towards the conclusion of 
the war. Colonel Small expressing a wish to meet with General 
St Clair of the American army, the friend and companion of 
his early years, a flag of truce was immediately sent by General 
Greene, with an invitation to come within our Hues, and remain 
at his option therein, free from every restriction. The invitation 
was accepted in the same spirit in which it was tendered." It 
is perhaps needless to say that the position in which Trumbull 
has placed Colonel Small is more for artistic effect than for 
historic accuracy. 

General Burgoyne, a spectator only of this battle, lived at 
one time in Samuel Quincy*8 house, in South Street, Boston. 
It was a handsome wooden dwelHng of three stories, with a 
yard and garden, and was for many years the abode of Judge 
John Davis. The estate was the third from the corner of 
Summer Street, according to former Unes of division, and on the 
east side of South Street. This was the house of which Mrs. 
Adams remarks, " A lady who lived opposite says she saw raw 
meat cut and hacked upon her mahogany table, and her superb 
damask curtains exposed to the rain.** 

General Pigot, who fought a duel \vith Major Bruce, ^vith- 
out serious result to either combatant, resided in the Hancock 
House, on Beacon Hill, during the winter of 1775. To his 
credit be it said, he left the old family mansion of the pro- 
scribed patriot in a cleanly state, and the wines and stores 
remained as he found them. Affairs of honor were not un- 
common in Boston while the king's troops were stationed there. 
In September, 1775, a meeting took place between a captain 
and lieutenant of marines, in which the former was killed and 
the latter badly wounded. 

Duelling was one of the pernicious customs which the Brit- 
ish officers left behind them. The Continental officers some- 
times settled their disputes in this wise, and, indeed, carried 
the fashion into private life ; as witness the affair of Burr and 




[. that the practice iibtHiniMl a foothold (imOD<t 
.aiii Old Boatoa would seem incredible, if W8 
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TnuDhiill's ^Tuit painting of the " liattle of Bunker HiU," 
L'Xn'|>t till' llic [iiirtroita it contains, ttome of wbiuh were painteil 
i'nim lili', mu^t ever be an uusatiitfactory work to Americana. 
Tliii iirli.-t. liiiK depicted the moment of defeat for the provin- 
ciuls, willi lliii head of the British column pouring into the 
tvduiilit. Wnrrpn lius lifeless in the foregronnd. Prescott, the 
Iti'ru lit' till' iliiy, is located in the background, and in a garb 
lliiit ili'lii-B iL'cof^ition. A figure purporting to be that of Lord 
liiUViltiii - it might as well be called that of any other offiwr, i 
-- pi'u-si'iit.s its biick to the spectator. But for the nndaublod , 
Uk(jiLi'>ji'>« <if Futnam, CUutun, Small, and otUets, tlM {uolun i 
WiiiiM ]"■ uliii-Uy valued as commemorating a British victory. 

\\'<inld lliat the artist, whoBe skill as a historical painter we 
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ticular hero. It is, we believe, pretty well settled that nobody 
commanded in chief, and that the battle, taken as a whole, 
fought itself — or, in other words, was maintained by the in- 
diyidual leaders acting without a responsible head, (jr any par- 
ticular concert. This want of unity is to be ascribed to the 
chaotic state of the Provincial army, but in no small degree, 
also, to the jealousy between the officers and soldiers of the 
different Ck)lonies. The reflection comes naturally, that if there 
was no general officer present authorized to command, there 
ought to have been one, and that if Putnam did not«hold that 
authority, the conduct of General Ward cannot be understood. 
Prescott could not command the whole field wlien shut up 
within the redoubt. Warren and Pomeroy fought as volun- 
teers. Putnam endeavors to the last to carry out the original 
plan, which was to fortify Bunker^s Hill. Had ho succeeded 
in forming a second lino there, there is liardly a doubt that the 
enemy would have deferred an attack or lost the battle. 

Prescott receives the order and the command of tlie party to 
intrench on the hill. Wlien the intention of the enemy is 
developed. Stark is ordered on and takes his position at the 
rail-fence, on the left of the redoubt. Putnam is in all parts 
of the field, and assumes and exercises command at all points, 
as if by virtue of his rank. Prescott commands within the 
redoubt he erectetl ; Stark at the rampart of new-mown hay ; 
while Putnam, taking liis post on Bunker Hill, where he 
could observe everything, directs tlie reinforcements that ar- 
rive where to place thcimselves. As for Warren and Pomeroy, 
the two other general officers present during the battle, they 
choose tlieir stations within Pre^cott's redoubt, and figlit like 
heroes in the ranks. Neither were willing to deprive the vet- 
eran of the honor of defending liis fort. 

At this distance of time Putnam's judgment appears to 
have been sound and well directed. The evidence goes to 
show that the lines were well manned. The redoubt could not 
fight more than five hundred men to advantage, supposing all 
the sides attacked at once, — that is, admitting the dimensions 
of the work have been correctly given. Putnam holds a re- 
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luul aLleiiipts to iiitmnch himself on Bunker HilL Bh 
III ( 'u(nljrid)rQ for reinforcements, mllius th» fugilivwa, , 
.1 1^14^1 [ilaiiU lilmsclf on Pnispect Hilt like a lion at bay. 
IS lnviL ciiiisured for iiot bringing tho tnwps on Unnkar 
Dili ;ii'tion at the critical momcDt. But wuiild tliojr liava 
>•[ liiiii ( Ho was ia the contest, at llie rail-fence, anil 
iiii.M ll' thiire, that ia to say, all iiro and intrepidity. The 
liiLi ilijiicLa him at the retreat: — 

" TIktc stn.lc» liold PulnaiD, and trom ill Ihd pluaa j 

Chills the third Lost, tlie tardy nar BntUios, I 

Aiid^ 'mid the whizBng deathi that Ull tha air, ] 
VVavtE bock bit swold, uiil dorea the foUuwJng uror." 

.< iiLiti-nient that Putnam did not give Prescott an otdw 
'i'iiiii'ilal>k' with the fact tiiat he rode to the redoubt and 
ll iln* intrenching-toola there to be taken to Bunker 
I'lisciitt remonstrated, but diil not refuse the detach' 
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other. Of these elemeuts the Irish and Scotch are, of ccnrse, 
the more distinctive. It is said to be a fact, that in one of the 
Duke of Marlborough's battlas, the Irish brigade, on advancing 
to the charge, threw away their knapsacks and everything that 
would encumber tliem, all of which were carefully picked up 
by a Scotch regiment that followed to support them. The old 
Lord Tyrawley used to say, that, to constitute the beau ideal of 
au army, a general should take ten thousand fasting Scotch- 
men, ten thousand Englishmen after a hearty dinner, and the' 
same number of Irishmen who have just swallowed their second 
bottle. Sir William Howe so well understood these traits, that 
he gave his soldiers their dinner and plentifully supplied them 
with grog before advancing to attack the Americans. 

The first British regiments (14th and 29th) despatched to Bos- 
ton in 1768 had negro drummers who were used to whip such 
of the soldiers as were ordered for punishment. The bands on 
board derisively played " Yankee Doodle " as the fleet came to 
its anchorage before the town. A little display of force and 
a great deal of contempt were deemed sufficient by the minis- 
trv and their instruments to overawe the disatfected colonists. 

Gage went home to England shorn of his military character, 
to explain Lexington and Bunker Hill to the king. A few 
days before ho sailed he offered a reward of ten guineas for 
the thief or thieves who in September stole from the Council 
Chamber, in Boston, the Public Seal of the Province, his 
private seal, and the seal of the Supreme Court of Probate. 
Ui)on this announcement the wags suggested whether, as his 
Excellency carried his secretary, T. Flucker, with him, ** *t is 
not as likely that he might have carried them off as any one 
else." 

On the whole, wo feel inclined to call the Battle of Bunker 
Hill, like that of Inkerman, tlie soldiers' battle. There were 
some who cowardly hung back from coming to the assistance 
of their brethren, but the Americans as a body displayed great 
heroism. The dav was one of the sultriest, and the loose 
earth, trampled by many feet, rose in clouds of suffocating dust 
within the redoubt. The men there had marched and worked 
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iviiiiiiiil Tuliet, and could read t]y see the enomy's alii]n 
iii^' li^ittfries tuking positions to prevent reiiiforwjinenl 
'J'lie tliuiider of th^ cannon to which they could 
,- .-iiirvtd to augment the terror of auch us were in«c- 
I in «ar, but still they faltered not. 
it' llip provincials fought in their Bhitt-sleevea. They i 
I'lr niiti^r gBrmenta insupportable, and threw tiicm olf 
.ttnihl liitve done in a hay-fitild at home. More than a 
■t tliu action the General Court was still allowinj;. 
r s,niiia, cnata, and other property lost on the field. 
I wrf. stripped for tighting, while the liritifiU at first 
til tiio attack in heavy marching order, and arrived in ,. 
Ilic Amcriraina, breathleas and overheated. But then 
'iir-.iuU " in their ahirt-sleevea, nur anw-stors, I 
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" See there, Enoch, they have filled your gun full of dust ! " 
To this Jewett replied, "I don't care, I'll give them dust 
and all ! " and, suiting the action to the word, discharged his 
piece into the British ranks. 

The ever-famous redoubt was only eight rods square, with a 
salient in the southern face, which looked towards Charles- 
town. The entrance was by the north side, in which an open- 
ing had been left^ Inside the work the men had raised a plat- 
form of earth on which to stand while they rested their guns 
upon the embankment. The monument stands in the middle 
of the space formerly enclosed by the redoubt, the whole area 
of which should have been included within an iron fence, 
composed of suitable emblems. 

The eastern face of the redoubt was prolonged by a wall of 
earth breast-high, for a hundred yards towards the Mystic. 
Chastellux, who visited the spot a few years after the battle, 
said this breastwork had no ditch, but was only a slight in- 
trenchment. It was doubtless intended, had there been time, 
to have continued the defences across the intervening space to 
the river. 

Near the base of Bunker Hill, two hundred yards in rear 
of the redoubt, and ranging nearly parallel with its eastern face, 
was a stone- wall behind which Knowlton, with the Connecticut 
troops and two pieces of artillery, posted himself. In front 
of his stone-wall was another fence, the two enclosing a lane. 
Knowlton's men filled the space between with the loose hay 
recently cut and lying in cocks on the field. This fence 
extended to the river-bank, which was nine or ton feet above 
the beach below. Stark's men heaped up the loose stones of 
the beach until they had made a fonnidable rampart to the 
water's edge. 

This made a good defence everywhere except in the space 
between the point where the breastwork ended and Knowl- 
ton's and Stark's fence. Wilkinson says this space was occupie'd 
by a post and rail fence beginning at the northeast angle of the 
redoubt, and running back two hundred yards in an oblique line 
until it intersected the fence previously described. Frothing- 
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^ line was slightly protocted, a part of it, aboni 
i';irds in extent, being open to the enemy, ]{oWf 
1- calls it a hedge. On unollMT British map (iJr- 
MpjienrB undefended by any kind of works. By 
it w-aa the weak point of the defences, and the 
itish arldllery was concentrated upon it. 
obtained posaeaaion of the hill, the British dp- 
I'lnpom^ works of the Americans only ho Cir u 
il the free moTements of theb men nnd material. 
n-i-n, who vigited the si>ot a few days after fte 
iilmhly refers to the removal of the fences yrhax 
I irks that had been cast op by our foirea wwe 
'I'llcd. Wilkinson at the same time plainly saw 
1- post and mil fences, examined the redoubt, and 
niiapart. Governor Brooks examined the groimil 
I entered the redoubt. A visitor in 1824 says 
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continuing, or even issuing commissions to military 'and civil 
officers in the king's name, was prolonged by the legislative 
and executive authority of Massachusetts, long after the Dec- 
laration of Independence by the Thirteen United Ck)lonies. 

The absurdity of their position seems to have been perfectly 
comprehended, as the Greneral Court, May 1, 1776, passed an 
Act, to take e£fect on the first day of June in that year, by 
which the style of commissions, civil and military, was there- 
after to be in the name of the government and people of 
Massachusetts Bay, in New England. These commissions were 
to be dated in the year Of the Christian era, and not in that 
of the reigning sovereign of Great Britain. This renunciation 
of all^;iance to the crown — for such in fact it was — was a bold 
act, and placed Massachusetts in the van of the movement to- 
wards independent sovereignty. It has, in reality, been called 
a Declaration of Independence by Massachusetts, two months 
earlier than that by the Congress at Philadelphia ; but as Mas- 
sachusetts, as a matter of expediency, virtually annulled her 
own action by subsequent legislation, she cannot maintain 
her claim in this regard. By the Act referred to, the 19th Sep- 
tember, 1776, was fixed as the date when such commissions 
as had not been made to conform with the new law should 
be vacated. 

But, in consequence of the failure of many of the officers of 
the militia who were in actual service to have their commis- 
sions altered to tlie new style, and especially in view of the 
desperate circumstances in which our army found itself after 
the battle of Long Island, a resolve passed the Massachusetts 
House on the 16th September, 1776, as follows : — 

"It is therefore Resolved, That all Military Commissions now 
in force, shall be and continue in full force and effect on the some 
nineteenth day oi September, and from thence to the 19th day of Jan- 
uary next after, such commissions not being made to conform as 
aforesaid notwithstanding.'' 

So that the men of Massachusetts continued to fight against 
George III., with his commissions in their pockets, for more 
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lliiin six nioutlis aft*r the Declaration of Independcjici! by ti* 
Tliiilrcii Fiiilfil Colonies. One of these commiseiona, dutoil 
ill till' ii'lr;!! of King George, and as lute as the 10th of De- 
(■.■ijilirr, ITTli. is in the writer's poasRseion. 

( 'iJi]niii>siiins were iasued hy the Provincial Coogrrss of 
M.i— .1' Im-iii- bi'fore Bunker Hill, and these did not bear tlia 
lii[i-'-L 11.1IJH-, liiit expressed tbo holders' appointment in the 
,i(im iM[--'i| I'lir the defence of the colony. Some of the offi- 
n-i>. riij;:i-i'il iit Btiuker Hill only receiTcd their comnussions 
till' iliiy lirfnro tlie battle. The two Brewers were of these. 
.Siirriut'l (uTrisU's regiment, which, remained iiiactiv« on Bim> 
k'T Hill iliiriiig the engagement, Mr. Frothinghum supposes 
w;is iiol n.mmisaicined; but Gernsh had received his appoint- 
nii'iil iir" I'oloncl, and James Wesson was uommissioned mi^or 
on Id.' i;'lli of May, 1770. 

-M'li'r llii' liuttbi of the 17th of June the Provincial Congress 
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*^ How is it possible for people to hear the crier of a court pro- 
Doimcc '' God save the King ! " and for jurors to swear well and 
truly to try an issue between our Sovereign Lord the King and a 
prisoner, or to keep his Majesty's secrets, in these days, I can't con- 
ceive. Don't the clergy pray that he may overcome and vanquish 
aU his enemies yet ? What do they mean by his enemies ? Your 
army ? 

^ Have people no consciences, or do they look upon all oaths to be 
custom-house oaths l " * 

We have presented the foregoing examples in order to show 
by what slow degrees the idea of separation germinated in the 
minds of the colonists. Hostilities were begun to regain their 
constitutional liberties, just as the war of the Great Eebcllion 
of 1861 was first waged solely in the view of establishing the 
authority of the Constitution and the laws. If "all history is 
a romance, unless it is studied a.s an example," we do not seem 
to have developed in a hundred years a greater grasp of national 
questions than those hard-thiuking and hard-hitting colonists 
possessed. 

The constitution of the Provincial army was modelled after 
that of the BritisL The general officers hod regiments, as in 
the king's service. The regiments and companies were in 
number and strength similar to those of the regular troops. 
Tlius we frequently meet with mention of the Honorable Gen- 
eral Ward's, Thomas's, or Heath's regiments. This custom 
lapsed upon the creation of a new army. In the British service 
the generals were addressed or spoken of as Mr. Howe or Mr. 
C/linton, except the gencral-in-cliief, who was styled " His Ex- 
cellency." Our own army adopt<id this custom in so ftir as the 
commanding general was concerned ; but the subonlinate gen- 
erals, many of whom had come from private life, Avere little in- 
clined to waive their military designation and continue plain 
Mist<*r. It is still a nile of the English and American service 
to iiddress a subaltern as Mr. 

To return to the battle, — which was first called by our 
tn)0})s the " Battle of Charlestown," — it is worthy of remeni- 

* Mass. Hist. Collections, II. Wii. 
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!■ Iliiir llio orilfitH to take possesaion of tbe hill were issued 
r Miitiv ,hiy that WEwhington waa officially notiliod of his 
iiliin'iil til oomiaand the array. He had scarcely pructwiled 
v mill's L>ii the way to Cambridge, when bo met the ■ 
■V ;.|iiii'viun in hot haate with the despatches to Congna 
■ liiilllc. The ridor was etoppi'd, and the General upunrnl | 
■Mil llii> ilesiiatcb, while Lee, Schuyler, and tbe other gen- 
;i « liii iilU'iided bim eagerly questiontnl tbe niessengpr. It , 
II tlii- I invisioii tbat Washington, upon hearing that tbB , 
,1 IliiI withstiK>J the fire of tbe regidara, esclainied, " ThuB 
1.1 iiii- 111' l!n! country are safe! " 

i.iiiu 111' conflicting accounts have beeu given of tbo 

\:\ I \.Hitiieaaea; the narratora, ua is usual, seeing only 

i-A^M'd i[i tlii'ir o\va immediate vicinity. On the day of 

M.uuli.iii of Boston by the British Mtyor Wilkinson ac- 
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fight 1 " demanded Gage. '' To the last drop of blood in his 
veins ! " replied Willard. Prescott wore, on this day, a single- 
breasted blue coat with facings turned up at the skirt, a top> 
wig and three-cornered hat. 

The American iield-hospital during the battle was fixed at 
the old Sun Tavern, on the north side of Bunker Hill. Dr. 
Eustis, Andrew Craigie, and others officiated there. Some of 
the wounded early in the engagement were, however, removed 
to the mainland. The same tavern was one of the places 
named by the Committee of Safety for granting permits to go 
into Boston in April, 1775. 

The American prisoners were treated with extreme inhuman- 
ity. They were conveyed over to Long Wharf in Boston, and 
allowed to lie there all night without any care for their wounds, 
or other resting-place than the ground. The next day they 
were removed to Boston Jail, where several died before their 
final transfer to Halifax. General Washington earnestly en- 
deavored to mitigate the sufiferings of these unfortunate men ; 
but the status of rebel prisoners had not yet been established, 
or a cartel of excliango arranged. 

Both parties were exhausted by the tbattle. The Americans 
feared an immediate advance on Cambridge ; the British, ap- 
prehending an assault from the fresh troops of the Americans, 
intrenched on the northern face of Bunker Hill, while the 52d 
regiment bivouacked, on the night of the 17th, in the main 
street of the town, so as to cover tlie mill-pond causeway and 
the approach over the Neck. Dr. Church, in his defence, says, 
" Your Honor well knows what was our situation after the 
action of Bunker Hill ; insomuch that it was generally believed, 
had the British troops been in a condition to pursue their 
success, they might have reached Cambridge vrith very little 
opposition." 

The rainoritv in Parliament were verv severe in their remarks 
on the conduct of thoir troops at Lexington and Bunker Hill. 
Howe's forcing the lines thrown up by a handful of raw, 
undisciplined militia in the course of a summer's niglrt was 
lutiicrously compared to a Marlborough's victory at Blenheim. 
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Tilt- ilr'.iiii uf Warren waa the greatest loss the Amerium 
I'liii-se iiiistiiiiLi'il on that day. The spot where he I'oli, while 
liu(j;i-'Hii'^ ill II tctruut his soul rebcdlvil against, is umrked bf a 
slouf ill llu' 1111 rlberly part of the mcmuuieat groiuids. 'I'tae 
luMl wi in I™ liL' iviis heard to utter were ; ■' T am a dead man. Fight 
mi, iiiy limvr fL-lli)w-3, for the salvation of your tountry." His 
n'iiiiiiu> ivi'TL' buried on the lield, with such disregard of the 
I'ljiuii- i<r I'unk, U6 a man and a citiiwn, that only the suppoffl- 
lioii lliiH liiiyi! I'furcd to place them in the haudd of his (Wur- 
lull's) lii.'iiilri I'nr politicid reasons can account for the iudigiiitT 
»*illi wliivli lh(/ body was treated. As for the Americana with 
whom 111' I'diiijht, it IB not known that they made tho lt»st 
i'IIki': III iiliuiiii the remains. He died and received the bniinl 
ul' nil Aiui'iii.'iui rebel, a name of which his dcacendaats are iw» 

■ No Hselusa roiBu enclosed liis breast, 
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four times for wounds received in America; namely, with 
Wolfe, on the Plains of Abraham, at the reduction of Mar- 
tinico, the taking of Havana, and at Bunker Hill. There is no 
doubt Pitcaim was singled out for his share in the Lexington 
battle ; his person was well known in the American ranks. 
Dearborn says he was on horseback, and the only mounted 
officer of the enemy, on the field. Abercrombie, borne away 
with a mortal hurt, begged his men not to kill his old friend 
Putnam. Each of these officers commanded battalions. 

The effect on the new levies in England was marked. An 
officer who resigned, upon being asked the reason, replied, that 
he wanted to see a little more of the world. " Why don't 
you go to America with the troops ? " said the querist. " You 
will then have an opportunity of seeing the world soon." 
" Yes," replied the officer, " the other loorld I believe I should 
very soon ; but as I am not tired of this, I do not choose to set 
out on my journey yet." 

These celebrated heights were eventually cultivated, and pro- 
duced astonisliing crops of hemp, etc., so that in this respect 
they followed in the train of the memorable Plains of Abra- 
ham, which Lord Dalhousie, when he was governor-general of 
(.'anada, ordered to be ploughed up and seeded in grain. This 
was laid hold of by the wits, who perpetrated the following 
epigram : — 

" Some care for honor, others care for groats, — 
Here Wolfe reaped glory and Dalhousie oats." 

The Freemasons have the honor of taking the initiative in a 
structure to commemorate the heroic death of their Grand- 
Muiiter, Joseph Warren. In 1794 King Solomon's Lodge of 
Charlestown erected a Tuscan column of wood, elevated on a 
brick pedestal eight feet square, and surmounted by a gilded 
urn, bearing the age and initials of the illustrious dead, 
ttncircled with Masonic emblems. The whole height of the 
pillar was twenty-eight feet. 

The face of the south side of the base boi-e the following 
inscription : — 

i 
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the United States, paid a visit to the scene of the battle, and 
accepted an invitation to assist at the laying of the comer- 
stone on the ensuing anniversary. Meantime the directors 
were considering the plan for the monument. A committee 
for this object was formed of Messrs. Daniel Webster, Loammi 
Biddwin, Greorge Ticknor, Gilbert Stuart, and Washington 
Allston, and some fifty plans appeared to compete for the 
offered premium. This committee, able as it was, did not 
make a decision ; but a" new one, of which General H. A. S. 
Dearborn, Edward Everett, Seth Knowles, S. D. Harris, and 
Colonel T. H. Perkins were members, eventually made choice 
of the obelisk as the simplest, and at the same time the grand- 
est, form in which their ideal could be expressed. 

It is stated that Horatio Greenough, then an undergraduate 
at Harvard, sent to the committee a design, with an essay, in 
which he advocated the obelisk with much power and feeling. 
The design finally adopted was Greenough's, modified by the 
taste and judgment of Colonel Baldwin. Solomon Willard, 
the architect, made the working plan. 

The occasion of laying the corner-stone was made as im- 
posing as possible. The day was everything that could be 
desired. The military and civic bodies appeared to great advan- 
tage, while the presence of Lafayette gave an added eclat to 
the pageant. The streets .of Boston were thronged with an 
immense multitude, and again Charlestown was invaded by an 
army with banners, but with more hospitable intent than the 
display of fifty years before had witnessed. Some forty sur- 
vivors of the battle appeared in the ranks of the procession. 
Their courscb was followed by the loudest acclamations, and the 
waving of many handkerchiefs wet with the tears of the gentler 
sex ; while many a manly eye could not refuse its tribute to a 
spfictacle so touching as were these visible relics of the battle. 
One aged veteran stood up in the midst of the multitude, and 
exhibited the simple equipments ho wore when a soldier of 
I^scott's Spartan band. Not Webster, not even the noble 
Frenchman, so moved the hearts of the people, as did these 
old men, with their white hairs, their bowed forms, and their 
venerable aspect. 



i 
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by tho presence of those men who brought the extremes of our 
national existence together, and moved by the recollections 
which the theatre itself inspired. 

Mr. Webster applied this test to his auditory when, waving 
his band towards the towering structure, he said, " The power- 
ful speaker stands motionless before us." He was himself 
deeply moved. The sight of such an immense sea' of upturned 
faces — he had never before addressed such a multitude — he 
afterwards spoke of as awful and oppressive. The applause 
from a hundred thousand tliroats surged in great waves around 
the orator, completing in his mind the parallel of Old Ocean. 

Within the little building appropriated to the- keeper is a 
marble statue of Grcneral Warren, in citizen's dress, by Dexter. 
The figure stands on a beautiful pedestal of verd-antique marble, 
the gift of the late Dr. J. C. Warren. The artist's conception was 
excellent in theory, but the peculiar pose of the head effectually 
prevents the features being seen by the spectator, except in 
profile, as the work is now placed. The statue, to be viewed 
to advantage, should be situated in the middle of a suitable 
apartment, or where it might have space enough to permit an 
umlerstanding of the subject at a single coup (Toeil, Copley's 
portrait, in Faneuil Ilall, was the artist's study for tlie head. 
Mr. Dexter has been singularly successful in his studies from 
life, as well as ideal subjects. Colonel Thomas H. Perkins was 
the prime mover of tho statue, and with John Welles, the two 
noble brothers Amos and Abbott Lawrence, and Samuel Apple- 
ton, contributed half the necessary funds. 

We were not a little amused at a little outcropping of that 
species of flunkeyLsm in this place which we have hitherto sup- 
|K)sed peculiar to our English cousins. Tho Prince of Wales 
and suite having vi8itc<l the spot on the occasion of his sojourn 
in Boston, the autographs of "Albert Edward," "Newcastle," 
" Lyons," etc. were carefully removed from the visitors' book, 
an«l have been artistically framed, in connection with an account 
of the \'isit, in which the names of the gentlemen who were in- 
troduced to H. R. H. were not forgotten. We looked around in 
vain for any memento of the visit of a President of tho United 
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ihe London Monument built by Wren to commemorate the 
Great Fire, and sometimes stated to be the highest in the 
world, by eighteen feet. The shaft is composed of ninety 
courses of stone, of which six are in the foundation. The 
pinnacle consists of a single mass weighing two and a half 
tons, fitly cro^nning the greatest specimen of commemorative 
architecture America affords. The interior of the shaft is a 
hollow cone, ascended by a spiral staircase to the summit, 
where the visitor finds himself within a circular chamber, 
breathless, perhaps, with his fatiguing climb, but with an un- 
surpassed prospect of land and sea outspread before him. 

" There architecture's noble pride 

Bids elegance and splendor rise ; 
Here Justice, from her native skies, 

High wields her balance and her rod ; 
There Learning, with his eagle eyes, 

Seeks Science in her coy abode." 

Within this chamber are the two little brass cannon, Han- 
cock and Adams, taken out of Boston by stealth in September, 
1 775, and presented by Massachusetts to the Monument Associa- 
tion in 1 82o. While the London Monument and the Column 
Veiuldrae have been much affected by suicides, wo do not remem- 
ber that such an attempt has ever been made from this shaft. 

Of those wlio will be more prominently identified with Bun- 
ker Hill Monument, Amos Lawrence will be remembered as a 
benefactor, aiding it liberally with purse and earnest personal 
effort at a time when the friends of the project were almost 
overcome by their discouragements. He succeeded in obtain- 
ing the active co-operation of the Charitable Association, and, 
by his will, set apart a sum to complete the monument and 
secure the battle-field, — a provision his executors were not 
called upon to fulfil, as Mr. La^vrence lived to see the com- 
pletion of the memorial shaft in which he was so deeply 
interested. 

Although the architect of many noble public edifices, the 
monument will doubtless be considered as Willard's chtf 
doeuvre. A nominal compensation was all he would accept 
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every point of approach, and its strong ramparts effectually 
prt»tecte<l the garrison. There is evidence that Greneral Sulli- 
van intended making a demonstration in force in tins direction 
during the winter of 1775, hut some untoward accident pre- 
venteii the accomplishment of his design. 

It becomes our duty to refer to the almost obliterated ves- 
tiges of what was once the great artery of traffic between Boston 
and the faUs of the Merrimack. It seems incredible that the 
Middlesex Canal, the great enterprise of its day, should have 
so ijuickly faded out of recollection. We have traced its scanty 
remains through the towns of Medford and Woburn, and have 
found its grass-grown basin and long-neglected tow-path quite 
distinct at the foot of Winter Hill in the former town, and 
along the railway to Lowell in the latter. In many places 
houses occupy its former channel. The steam caravan rushes 
by with a scream of derision at the ruin of its decayed 
predecessor, and easily accomplishes in an hour the distance 
the canal-boats achieved in twelve. 

In 1793 James SuUivan of Boston, Oliver Prescott of Gro- 
ton, James Wintlirop of Cambridge, Loammi Baldwin of 
Wobuni, Benjamin Hall, Jonathan Porter, and others of Med- 
ford, were incorporated, and begun the construction of the canal. 
It was at first contemplated to unite the Merrimack at Chelms- 
fonl with the Mystic at Medford, but subse([uent legislation 
carried the canal to Charles Kiver by a lock at Charlestown 
Neck, admitting the boats into the mill-pond, and another by 
which they gained an entrance to the river. The boats were 
H'ceivetl into the canal across the town of lk)ston, and unloaded 
at the wharves of the harbor. The surveys for the canal were 
made by Weston, an English engineer, and Colonel Baldwin 
superint<*nded the excavatii>n, etc. In 1803 the sweet waters 
flfjwed through^and mingled with the ocean. Superseded by 
the railway, the c^inal languished'and at length beciime disused. 
While it existed it furnished the thenio of many a pleasant 
fiction of perils encountered on its raging stream ; but now it 
hiis gone to rest with its fellow, the old stage-coach, and wo 
are dragged with resistless speed on our journey in the train of 
4« F 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE COSTIKENTAL TRENCHES. 

" From camp to caiiip thro' the foiil womb of nigbt. 
The hum of either amiy slilly aouiiiLt, 
Tliat the ill"d BeiitinelR alnioat receive 
'ITio went whUpera of eaih olher'a wnl*h. " 



THE military (wsitioii between the 
Mj'stic aud Cljarlua will be better 
underatood by a reference to the 
roads that in 1775 gave eomiuuni- 
1 cation to the town of Boston. 

•'rom Roxbury the main road 
I paascd through Brookline and 
[ Little Cambrit^, now Drigbton, 
I crossing the causeway and bridge 
I which leads directly to the Col- 
js. This was the route by 
I which Lord Percy marched to 
lington. 

From Charlestown, after passing the Neck by an artiheial 
catiseway, constructed in 1717, two roads diverged, as they 
now do, at what was then a common, now known as Sullivan 
.S.|mire. Near the point where these roiids S(!|ianited was Anna 
Whilteraore's tavern, ut which the Committee of Safety held 
i>'in)cof its earliest sessions in 1774, and which hail been an inn 
kt-pt by her father as early as the famous year '45, ami perhaps 
■■arlicr. Maiden Bridge is located upon the site of the old 
Penny Ferry, over which travel t<) the eastn-aril once jKissed. 

The fir^t of these roads, now known as Washington Street, 
in Komcrvillc, skirts the "base uf Prospect Hill, leaving the 
McLeitn Aayltim on the south, and conducting str.iight on to 
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po8t^ in an orchard and under the shelter of stone-walls. 
Finding they were not attacked, the Provincials contented 
themselves with stationing a strong picket-guard on the hill, 
usually consisting of about half a regiment. Poor's regiment 
perfonned a tour of duty there in November, 1775. A guard- 
house was built within the work for the accommodation of the 
picket, which was relieved every day. General Lee was much 
incensed Ixjcause an officer commanding the guard allowed 
some boards to be pulled off the guard-house for fuel, and 
administeretl a sharp reprimand. 

The Continental advanced outpost was in an orchard in front 
of Ploughed HilL In summer the poor fellows were not so 
bailly off, but in the inclement winter they needed the great 
watch-coats every night iasued to them before they went on 
duty, and which the poverty of the army required- them to turn 
over to the relieving guard. Here, as at Boston Neck, the 
pickets were near enough to each other to converse freely, — 
a practice it was found necessary to prohibit in orders. The 
reliefs on lx)th sides could be easily counted as they marched 
down from their respective camps. The rules of civilized war- 
fare which respect sentinels seem, at first, to have been little 
observetl at the Continental outposts. \\9 had some Indians 
posted on the lines who could not understand why an enemy 
should not be killed under any and all circumstances. The 
Southern riflemen, also, were very much of this opinion, each 
being, C'orsican-like, intent on "making his skin." The British 
officers were soon inspired with such fear of these marksmen 
that they took excellent care to keep out of range of their 
dreade<l rifles. 

It is time to relate an incident which occurre<l at this out- 
post, where the parleys and flags that were necessary on this 
side of the lines were exchanged. Very soon after General 
Lee's arrival in camp he took occasion to desj)atch a character- 
istic letter to General Burgoyne, in which he argued the ques- 
tion of taxation, lamented while he censured the emplo\Tnent 
of his quondam friends, Gage, Burgoyne, and Howe, in the 
army of subjugation, and ridiculed the idea which prevailed in 
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cromhie of the 22d was duad of a fever, — Bupprossing the fact 
that the fever was caused by a fatal woiinii, — aad it was not 
until this parley took place tliat the Americans knew of Fit- 
caim'a death. Leo, on hia part, enclosed an account of the 
American losses in that battle. 

As uention has been made of the rifle regiment, the nncleiis 
of Morgan's celebrated corps, and as wo are now upon the dceno 
of their earliest ex- 
ploits, a brief account 
uf the leader and hia 
merry men may not 
be uninteresting. 

The riflemen were 
raised by a resolve of 
Con gress.passed Juno 
U, 1775, which nu- 
thorizetl the employ- 
ment of eight hun- 
dr«nimenof thiaariii, 
and on the 22d of 
the same month two 
companies additional '"'' "' "'"^»* ' ">*•"":"■ 

from Pennsylvania were voted. The expresst'S desimtchcd by 
Congress to the persons ileputed to raiae the companies had in 
many cases to riilc from tlirce to four hundred miles, yet such 
was the enthusiasm with which i^fficers and men entered into 
the affair, that one company joined ■Washington ut Cambridge 
on the 25th of Julj', and the whole body, mimburing 1,430 
men, arrived in camp on the 5th and 7th of August Tlio 
whole business had been completed in less than two months, 
and without the advance of a Girthing from tho Continental 
treasury. All had marched from four to seven hunilred miles, 
encoTintering the extreme heat of midsunmier, yet they bore 
the liitigue of their long tramp remarkably welL They were 
chiefly the backwoodsmen of the Shenandoah Valley, and 
brimght their own long rifles with which they kept the savages 
from their clearings or knceked over a fat buck in full career. 
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were upon them before they could force the patched ball to the 
bottom of the barrel. 

Colonel Archibald Campbell, of the 71st Highlanders, who, 
with a battalion of his regiment, was taken prisoner in Boston 
harbor and detained at lieading, admired the rifle-dress so 
much that it was reported he had one made for liis own use, 
with which it was supposed he meant to disguise himself and 
effect his escape. The oflicer who made this discovery described 
the Highland colonel as " a damned knowing fellow," and adds, 
" If he should get away, I think he would make a formidable 
enemy; for he is the most soldier-like, best-looking man I 
ever saw." 

Morgan was a plain, home-bred man. He was very familiar 
with his men, whom he always called his boys ; but this 
familiarity did not prevent his exacting and receiving implicit 
obedience to his orders. Sometimes, in case of a secret expedi- 
tion, the men ordered on duty were to be in readiness by three 
o'clock in the morning. They were then mounted behind 
horsemen provided for the purpose, and before daybreak would 
thus accomplish a day's march for foot-soldiers. Morgan told 
las men to shoot at those who wore epaulettes rather than the 
poor fellows who fought for sixpence a day. He carried a 
conch-shell, which he was accustomed to sound, to let his men 
know he still kept the field. His corps was sent to Gates to 
counteract the fear inspired by Burgoyne's Indian allies, who 
were continually ambushing our outposts and stragglers. It did 
not take them long to accomplish this task. Burgoyne after- 
wards said, not an Indian could be brought within sound of a 
rifle-shot. The British general himself owed his life on one 
occasion to another officer being mistaken for him, who received 
the bullet destined for his general. Washington estimated the 
corps at its true value, and, although he lent it temporarily to 
Gates, he very soon applied for its return ; but Gates begged 
hanl to be permitted to retain it, and his victory at Saratoga 
was due in no small degree to its presence. 

The first colonel of the rifle regiment was "William Thomp- 
son, by birth an Irishman. He had been captain of a troop of 
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the Convent of St. Ursula still runiain an evideueo of what 
popular rage, directed by sui>eistition and lawlcsitness, has been 
able to accomplish in a community of high avemge civilization. 
Tbfse ruins have for nearly forty years been a constant re- 
minder of the si^al violation of that religious liberty gnaraii- 
tied by the fathers of the republic. They belong rather to 
ir>34 tlmu to 1834. 
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authorities to action. At about ten o'clock on the night in 
question a mob, variously estimated at from four to ten thou- 
sand persons, assembled within and around the convent 
grounds. A bonfire was lighted as a signal to those who were 
apprised of what was about to take place. The Superior of the 
convent, Mrs. Moffatt, with the other inmateg, were notified to 
depart from the doomeil building. There were a dozen nuns, 
and more than fifty scholars, some of whom were Protestants, 
and many of a tender age. The announcement filled all with 
alarm, and several swooned with terror. The unfortunate 
females were at length removed to a place of security, and the 
work of destruction began and concluded without hindrance. 
The mob did not even respect the tomb belonging to the con- 
vent, but entered and violated this sanctuary of the dead. 

A general burst of indignation followed this dastardly out- 
rage. Reprisals from the Catholics were looked for, and it was 
many years before the bad blood created by the event subsided. 
The better feeling of the community was aroused ; and few 
meetings in Old Faneuil Hall liave given more enij)hatic utter- 
ance to its voice than that called at tliis time by Mayor Lyman, 
antl addressed by Harrison Gray Otis, Josiah Quincy, Jr., and 
others. Measures of security were adopted, and once more, in 
the language of the wise old saw, " the stable door was shut 
after the steed had escaped." 

The C^1tholics showed remarkable forbearance. On the day 
following the confia<?ration their bishoj), Fen wick, contributed 
by his judicious conduct to allay the exa.si)emtion of his flock ; 
and even Father Taylor, the old, earnest i)astor of the seamcm, 
was listened to with respectful attention by a large asst^ublage 
of Irish Catholics, who had gathered in the immediate neigh- 
borhood of their church, in Franklin Street, Boston, on the 
same occasion. 

In reverting to the conduct of the firemen, it should be re- 
membere<l that Col(»nel Thomas C. Aniory, then chief engineer 
of tht? Boston Fire Dejwirtnient, repaired to the convent at the 
first alarm, and did all in his power to bring the firemen to 
their duty. Finding this a hopeless Uisk, he then visited the 
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journeying to and from the neighboring city. The lesson has 
been sharp, but effectual Whoever should now raise the torch 
against such an establishment would be deemed a madman. 

Our interest is awakened at the mention of Ten Hills Farm 
in connection with the plantation of (xovemor Winthrop, who 
gave it the name by which it is still known, from the ten little 
elevations which crowned its uneven surface, and of which the 
greater number remain visible to this day. 

The grant to Winthrop was made September 6, 1631, of six 
hundreil acres of land ** near his house at Mistick," from which 
it would appear that the governor already had a house built 
there which was probably occupied by his servants. We are 
now speaking of a time nearly coincident with the settlement 
of Boston, when no other craft than the Indian canoe had ever 
cleft the waters of the Mystic, and when wild beasts roamed 
the neighboring forests. 

Governor Winthrop tells his own story of what he, the 
original white inhabitant of Ten Hills, experienced there in 
16.31 : — 

** The govemour, being at his farm house at Mistick, walked out 
after supper, and took a piece in bis hand, supposing he might see a 
wolf, (for they came daily about the hou^e, and killed swine and 
calves, etc. ;) and being a1)out half a mile off, it grew suddenly dark, 
so as, in coming home, he mistook his ])ath, and went til he came 
to a little house of Sagamore John, which stood empty. There he 
stayed, and having a i)iece of match in his pocket, (for he always 
CAnie<l abiiut him match and a compass, and in summer time snake- 
wee<l,) he made a goo<l fire near the house, and lay dovni upon some 
old mats Avhicb he found there, and so spent the night, sometimes 
walking by the fire, sometimes singing psalms, and sometimes getting 
w<xkI, but could not sleep. It was (throuj^di God's mercy) a warm 
ni^^ht; but a little l)efore day it Wgan to rain, and having no cloak, 
he made shift by a long pole to climb up into the house. In the 
morning there came thither an Indian S4|uaw, but, perceiving her 
U'fore she had ojMjned the door, he barred her out; yet she stayed 
ihcrt' a great while essaying to get in, and at last she went nwuy, 
and he returned safe home, his servants having been much pcrplextMl 
for him, and having walked about, and shot off pieces, and hallooed 
in the night, but he heard them not." 
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a tenant, the Temples had in times past owned the island. Sir 
Thomas, who was proprietor in 1667, had been formerly Gov- 
ernor of Nova Scotia. It is related of him, that once, when on 
a visit to England, he was presented to Cliarles II., who com- 
plained to him that the colonists had usurped his prerogative 
of coining money. Sir Thomas replied, that they thought it 
no crime to coin money for their own use, and presented his 
Majesty some of Master Hull's pieces, on which was a tree. 
The king inquiring what tree that was, the courtier answered, 
" The royal oak which protected your M^esty*s life," — a reply 
which charmed the king and caused him to look with more 
favor on the offending colony. If one of Master Huirs shillings 
he examined, we are not greatly surprised that his Miigesty so 
readily beUeved the pine to be an oak. 

Ten Hills was the landing-place of Oage's night expedition 
to seize the powder in the province magazine, in September, 
1774. The next day the uprising in Middlesex took place. 
And on Saturday, the 3d, the soldiers were harnessed to four 
tield-pieces, which they dragged to Boston Neck, and placed in 
battery there. The Lively frigate, of twenty guns, came to her 
moorings in the ferry-way between Boston and Charlestown, 
and the avenues to the doomed town were shut up as effectually 
liy land as they had been by water. 

The vicinity of Ten Hills was that chosen by Mike Martin 
for the robbery of ^lajor Bray. It was near where the old 
Lino leading to the Temple farm-house, and now known as 
Temple Street, enters the turnpike, that the robber overtook 
the chaise of his victim. After his condemnation, Martin 
related, with apparent gusto, that the pistol which he presented 
at the Major's head was neither loaded nor cocked, but that 
the latter was terribly frightened and trembled like a leaf. 
Mrs. Bray tried to conceal her watch, but was assured by the 
highwayman that he did not rob ladies. Even now the place 
seems lonesome, and is not the one we should select f)r an 
evening promenade. 

On a little promontory which overlooks the Mystic the 
remains of a redoubt erected by Sullivan are still distinct. At 
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the same time General Lee went to Ehode Island on a similar 
mission* 

Samuel Jaques, a later resident of Ten Hills Farm, is worthy 
of remembrance as a distinguished agriculturist. Bom in 1776, 
a few weeks after the declaration of formal separation from 
England, he died in 1859, just at the dawn of a scarcely less 
momentous convulsion, thus spanning with his own life the 
greatest epochs of our history. 

Colonel Jaques was in habits and manners the type of the 
English country gentleman. When a resident of Charlestown, 
he had, like Cradock's men at Mystic Side in 1632, impaled a 
deer-park. He also kept his hounds, and often wakened the 
echoes of the neighboring hills with the note of his bugle or the 
cry of his pack, bringing the drowsy slumberer from his bed by 
sounds so unwonted. We trust no incredulous reader will be 
startled at the assertion that the hiUs of Somerville have re- 
sounded with the fox-hunter*s " tally-ho ! " 

Colonel Jaques, who acquired his title by long service in the 
militia, was engaged for a time during the hostilities of 1812 
in the defence of the shores of the bay, being stationed at 
Chelsea in command of a small detachment. He was twenty- 
eight years a resident of the old Temple Manor, and discharged 
the duties of hospitality in a manner that did no discredit to 
the ancient proprietor. The farm was also occupied at one time 
by Elias Hasket Derby, who stocked it with improved breeds 
of sheep. 

The place has now been much disfigured with excavations, to 
procure the clay, which is excellent for brickmaking, and that 
branch of industry has been extensively carried on for many 
years by the sons of Colonel Jaques. In time a large portion 
of the soil has been removed, and is, or was, standing in many 
a noble edifice in the neighboring city, — a gradual but sure 
process of annexation. The vein of clay, which is traced from 
Watertown to Lynn, underlies Ten Hills Farm. 

Brickmaking was very early pursued by the settlers, one, 
at least, of the houses they built in the first decade of the set- 
tlement being still in existence. The size of bricks was regu- 
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are also remembered by some of the older people in the vacant 
land of Mr. Byam on the north side of the road. 

Let us take a view of Sullivan's cauip and fortress as it was 
in November, 1775. At eight in the morning the drummers 
and lifers of all the regiments on the hill assemble in the 
citadel and beat the troop, llie martial sounds are taken up 
on Prospect Hill, and passed on to Heath at Cambridge. The 
refrain echoes along the line until it reaches the vetei^n Thomas 
at Koxbury, where it is wafted across the waters of the bay to 
the ears of the king's sentinel on the ramparts of the castle. 

The details for pickets and guards are now paraded and 
inspected by the brave Alexander Scammell, who has followed 
his general and friend from the law-oihce at Exeter to be his 
major of brigade in the Continental service. The camp is now 
fully astir, and the detachments for fatigue are in motion. 
Some march to the neighboring forests, where they are em- 
ploye<l in cutting wood for fuel and material for fascines. 
Soon the frosty air is vocal with the blows of their axes. 
Others are employed in mending the roads, strengthening the 
works, or deepening the ditches ; still others are busy erecting 
barracks for the approaching wint^jr. Bustle and preparation 
have invaded the former solitude of the green 8loi)es, and the 
l)eautiful verdure is furrowed with yawning trenches. 

There never were such men for building eiirthworks as the 
Americans. Fort after fort rose l)efore the astonished vision of 
the Britons, like the fabled palace of Aladdin. Xow Breed's 
Hill, then Lech mere's Point, and finally Dorchester Heights, 
showed wliat workers those Yankees were. Gage was aston- 
ished, Howe petrified ; both were outgeneralled before Boston. 

In fine weather the men off duty engage in a thousand 
occupations or amusements. Some read, others write, while 
not a few are cleaning their tnisty firelocks or elaborately cars'- 
ing their powder-horns, to hi handed down as lieirlooms to 
tlieir children's children. 

Until barracks were built, officers and men made for them- 
selves huts, after the manner described by Mr. Emerson, the 
general being accommodated in an old house on the hill. The 
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A London paper said, in 1777: ''General Sullivan, taken 
prisoner by the king's troops, was an attorney, and only laid 
down the pen for the sword about eight months ago, though now 
a general'' He was found by the Hessians after the disastrous 
battle of Long Island, secreted in a cornfield ; was searched, 
and General Washington's orders taken from him. Among 
the ridiculous stories with which the foreign officers regaled 
their home correspondents, the Hessian, Heeringen, in de- 
scribing this afiair, says : "John Sullivan is a lawyer, but 
before h<u been a footman ; he is, however, a man of genius, 
whom the rebels will very much miss." In the same letter 
Lord Stirling, who was also made prisoner, is spoken of as an 
" eckappe de famUle, who is as much like Lord Granby as one 
egg is like another." General Putnam, says the same authority, 
is a butcher by trade. This battle of Long Island was where 
the Hessians became so terrible to their adversaries. They re- 
peatedly halted under a heavy fire to dress their lines and 
advance with Old- World precision. Their officers took care to 
tell them the rebels would give no quarter, consequently they 
put to deiith all who fell into their hands. Some of the 
Americans were found after the action pinned to trees with 
bayonets. At Trenton these bugbears were stripped 'of their 
lions' skins. 

General Sullivan was rather short in stature, but well-made 
and active. His complexion was dark, his nose prominent, his 
eye black and piercing. His countenance, as a whole, was har- 
monious and agreeable. 

Scammell had been a schoolmaster and a surveyor before he 
became Sullivan's confidential clerk. In 1 770 he was a mem- 
ber of the Old Colony Club, the first society in New England 
to commemorate publicly the landing of the Pilgrim Fathers. 
He stood six feet two inches, — just the height of the com- 
man<ler-in-chief, — and fought on the hardest fields of the 
Revolution. Just as final victory was about to crown the 
efforts of the Americans, Scammell fell at Yorktown, a .victim 
to the ignorance or brutality of a Hessian vidette. When this 
unlucky event occurred he was in command of a picked corps 
of light infantry. 
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It is not a little curious that Arnold, Burr, and Silas Deane, 
who, it is helieved, was more sinned against than sinning, 
were from the same State. It is also a coincidence that the 
two former in their young, chivalric days should have fullen in 
love with two young ladies of the New England capital, both 
celebrated for their beauty. Arnold lost his heart to the 
'* heavenly Miss Deblois," and laid at her feet the spoils of rich 
stuiis which he had ignobly plundered from the shops of Mon- 
treaL His suit was, however, unsuccessful ; for when did a 
Boston girl become the mother of traitors 1 Burr, on his part, 
improv^l a visit which Madam Hancock, the governor's aimt, 
was paying his uncle at Fairfield, to lay siege to the heart of 
Dorothy Quincy, who was then under the protection of Madam 
Hancock* Aaron was then a handsome young fellow of very 
pretty fortune ; but the dowager, who was apprehensive that he 
might defeat her purpose of uniting Miss Quincy to her nephew, 
would not leave them a moment together. If we are to believe 
report, the lady was not insensible to the insinuating manners 
of young Burr. 

John Vanderlyn, the painter, owed his rescue from the ob- 
scurity of a village blacksmith's shop to the acuteness and 
patronage of Colonel Burr. The latter, while journeying in the 
interior of New York, was much struck by a little pen-and-ink 
drawing that hung over the fireplace in the bar-room of a 
tivern. The lad was sent for, and, on parting, Colonel Burr 
said to him : " Put a shirt in your pocket, come to New York, 
and inquire for Aaron Burr ; he will take aire of you." The 
boy followed his patron, who sent him to Paris, where he 
achieved a reputation that justified the sagacity of the then 
Vice-Pre.sident of the United States. 

Among the officers who served on Winter Hill, and who 
subsequently acquired fame, were Henry Dearborn, John Brooks, 
and Joseph Cilley. Dearborn was a caj)tain in Stark's regi- 
ment, Brooks major of Bridges', and Cilley of Poor's regiment. 
Dearborn and Brooks became very distinguished in military and 
civil life : both testifietl their affection for Alexander Scammell 
by naming a son for that lamented officer ; both fought with 
conspicuous valor at Saratoga. 
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barracks. Colonel William Raymond Lee commanded on 
Winter Hill at the time of the arrival of the Hessians. 

These mercenaries were employed, it is said, at the instiga- 
tion of Lord George Germaine. The British government stipu- 
lated with the Landgrave of Hesse to pay £30 steriing for 
every man that did not return, and £ 15 sterling for each one 
disabled, so that it was commonly said, after a battle in which 
the Hessians were engaged, that their loss was the Landgrave's 
gain. Similar treaties wore made with the Duke of Brunswick 
and the Count of Hanau. 

We make the following extracts, which serve to convey an 
accurate idea of the condition of tldngs on Winter Hill as they 
ai)peared to the German prisoners, from General Kiedescl's 
memoirs : — 

'* The camp of the prisoners was encircled by a chain of outposts. 
The officers, who were jiermitted to go somewhat beyond the camp, 
were obliged to promise in writuig, on their word of honor, to go no 
further Ix^yond it than a mile and a half. Within this space ore the 
villages Cambridge, Mystic, or Medfonl, and a part of Charlestown. 
In these phices the generals and brigadiers could select lodgings, for 
which, of course, they had to pay dearly. After a while this per- 
misAiun was extended to other staff and subaltern officers. Only a 
few of the Bninswickers availed themselves of this pennission, pre- 
ferring to remain in their miserable barracks, and thus shore all 
inconveniences with their men. 

" The camp was located on a height, which, to a distance of eight 
miles, wjw surrounded with woods, thus presenting a splendid view 
of Boston, the harl>or, and the vast ocean. The barracks had been 
built in 1775, at the time that the Americans first took up arms, and 
upon these very heights took their first position against (General 
Gage, These heights were fortified. 

" When the fati«^ed and worn-out troops arrived here on the 7th 
of Xovemljer they found not the least thing for their sup}K)rt. A 
little straw and some wood was everything that was furnished to the 
stiMiers. The offic^*rs and privates were obliged to repair the liar- 
racks as well as they could, although they had neither tools nor ma- 
terials with which to do it. Necessity, however, which is the mother 
of invention, accomplished incredible things." 

The question, " Will Yankees fight ] " had to be settled in 
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offincr of Smallwood's Maryliind r^gi 
guiahed by the most fashionrthlv LMit 
coeked-hat, nn.) hottest blood in the 
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Island. The battle of Trenton displayed the qualities of the 
men of New England in such a light that a more creditable 
feeling began to be discovered by the men of the South. The 
despised Yankees showed themselves true descendants of the 
men of Marston Moor, Dunbar, and Worcester ; they became 
to Washington what Cromwell's Ironsides were to the Protec- 
tor. The Southern cock crowed less loudly, and Northern 
courage, proved again and again, asserted, as it ever will assert, 
to its gafnsayers : — 

** If you dare fight to-day, come to the field ; 
If not, when yon have Rtomachs." 

We may well pardon one of our generals a little exultation 
when he writes home, after the battles of Trenton and Prince- 
t jn : — 

** I have been much pleased to see a day approaching to try the 
difference between Yankee cowardice and Southern valor. The day, 
or rather the days, have arrived, and all the general otticers allowed, 
and do allow, that Yankee cowardice assumes the shape of true 
viilor in the field, and that Southern valor appears to be a composi- 
tion of boa-sting and conceit. General Washington made no scruple 
to s*ay publicly that the remains of the Eastern regiments were the 
strength of his army, though their numbers were, comparatively 
speaking, but small. He calls them in front when the enemy are 
there. He sends them to the rear when the enemv threaten that 
way. All the general officers allow them to be the lK*st of ti-oops. 
The Southern officers and soldiers allow it in time of danger, but not 
at all other times. Believe me, sir, the Yankees took Trenton before 
the other troops knew anything of the matter. More than that, there 
was an engiigement, and, what will still surprise you more, the line 
tliat attacked the town consisted of but eight hundred Yankees, and 
theie were sixteen hundred Hessians to oppose them. At Prince- 
ton, where the 17th regiment had thrfj\\'n thirty-five hundred 
Southern militia into the utma<?t confusion, a regiment of Yankees 
re}»tored the day. This General Mifflin confessed to me, though the 
Philadelphia papers tell us a different story. It seems to have been 
quite forgot that, while the 17th regiment was engaging these troops, 
six hundred Yankees had the town to take against the 40th and 55th 
regiments, which they did without loss, owing to the manner of 
attack." 
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CHAPTER V. 

THB OLD WAT9IDE MILL. 

" There watching higli the least alarms. 
Thy rough, rule fortreii gleams ifar, 
Like >ame bold Tet'mii gTay in anna, 
And marked with nuul}' a Kamy •car." 

By r;ir llii' moat remarkalile object to be seen in the viciiiity 
<.t' II istiin is the Old Powder House, which stands ou a 
link' iiiiiiiii'w.e hard by tbe road loading from Winter Hill 
In Arliogtijii,— formerly the old atage-road to Keene, New 
lIiiiu[islLiLV. In lli^. lUy <■? it^ .■r,,ti<>n it st.">d at ihi^ mcctii.- 
„i tliu nwh frnm Camliriag.-. Mv-sti., and Ml-iilU-iiiV. — ii silu- 
jltiirti i'X*.i'lleiitIy ailupti'd to !lif irawf.* of the ^nhnu'Dl^. 

h is tlm uiily iv;illy iititiijUL' ruin wo oan Knist of in i[asj.i- 
d]ii.-<'tts; iiiid i'oT sMlitaiy i.ictim>».iUL>iioss, in all Xow Engbnii. 
(inly it:^ iL'Ilow, till' HM Mill ul Xuwi.urt, can rival it. Lm- 
Vf in- you rnidi liii' spot its Vi'iKT.il.lc aspect rivet* the altfii- 
liim. Its noviO stniftun.-, it^ &.lid masoury, no li-ss than Hie 
oslnu'niiiiiiry cojilrii^'t with cvLTything iiroum!. Ptamp it a,-' 
III,' iKmiliwi.rk ..f a f;piuTation long since forgotten. We 
are ii..t long in ,leri,|ing it to be a windmill of the early 
.H'ttlrl-S, 

'[■111- I lid Mill, ay we sliall eall it, liclongi^ to the early part of 
(hr pij.i of '^n,u\ nwrn Mm.', ^in.l w;is doiilnle.*,^ erei-tpd bv 
-T-.||„ >Li]|et, who earn.' into ].i.<s,.sMon of tbe site in i 703 - 04. 
It ..tnaineil for a .■onsidemble \i-n»\ in the Mallet family, de- 
M-mdiiig at last, in 1747, to Mirliael. son of Andrew Mallet, hy 
wb.mi it was iMuvey.Ll in the same year to the Province of the 
Ma'.sachiisetts II:,y in N.'w Kn-liui-l, for the use of '■ y^ Gover- 
il<.r. Couneil and .\-v,.nibly , f saia province." with the right of 
way to atn! from the bi^h-road. It bad, however, ceased to be 
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used as a windmill long before this transfer. So that before 
Shirley's armada had set sail for Loidsburg, its lusty arms had 
ceased to beat the air. Strange that an edifice erected to sustain 
life should become the receptacle of such a death-dealing sub- 
stance as powder ! 

The walls of the mill are about two feet in thickness, with an 
inner structure of brick, the outside of which is encased in a 
shell of blue stone, quarried, probably, on the hillside. Within, 
it has three stages or lofts supported by oaken becuns of great 
thickness, and having, each, about six feet of clear space between. 
A respectable number of visitors have carved their names on 
these timbers. There were entrances on the northwest and 
southwest sides, but only the latter belonged to the original 
edifice, the small brick structure on the northwest having been 
constructed at a recent date. From this southwest door expands 
a most charming view. The structure is capped with a conical 
roof, from which the shingles threaten with every blast to sep- 
arate ; and the lightning-rod which once protected the strange 
grist kept for a time in the mill hangs now uselessly by its 
fastenings. The edifice is about thirty feet high, with a diameter 
of fifteen feet at its base. 

Mallet's Mill ground for many an old farmstead of Middle- 
sex, Hampshire, or Essex. The old farm-house in which the 
miller dwelt stood by the roadside, where a newer habitation 
now is. Ten, thirty, sixty miles, and back, the farmers sent 
their sons to mill. The roads were few and bad. Oxen per- 
formed the labor of the fields. Those that came from a dis- 
tance mounted their horses astride a sack of com in lieu of 
saddle, and so performed their journey. 

As a historical monument, the mill is commemorative of one 
of the earliest hostile acts of General Gage, one which led to 
the most important event-s. At the instance of WiUiam Brattle, 
at that time major-general of the Massachusetts militia. General 
Gage sent an expedition to seize the powder in this magazine 
belonging to the province. About four o'clock on the morning 
of September 1, 1774, two hundred and sixty soldiers embarked 
from Long Wharf, in Boston, in thirteen boats, and proceeded 
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ii[i Lilt' Mv^tic Ifiver, lanilin^' at Ten Hilla Feuui, less than a 
TijiU< IVnn: till' PoiTiler House. 'Din raaganue, wliich then eon- 
tiiiiu'd t\vij liiiinired and Jifty half-barrels of powiler, was speed- 
ily i'iii|ptiL'il, ami the cxploaive mixture transported to the 
Ciisllu, wliilu ft detachmont of the expeditkm proceeded to 
(_'iini'i<'iili;t' nnd brought off two field-pieces there. At the 
liliH' of tliia occurrence William Ganiiige was keeper of the 



Thf iifMM I if the seizure circulated with aniaiiug mpidity, 
mid <iii tiic riiUiiwing morning several thousand of the inhalii- 
liinls 111' thf neighboring towns haul aaaembled on Cambridse 
Ciiiiiiiiiiii. Tliis ap[>eare to have been the very firat occasion on 
M'hii'li ilif ]iiiiviiieial« aaeenbled in arms with the intention of 
(i|iji">;iri- Ihi* forces of their king. Those men who repaired to 
Ui'- < 'iiiiui 111 at Cambridge were the men of Middlesex; when, 
llii'iifiiiv, we ])lari' Slns-sachuaetts in the frtmt of the Rerolu- 
li.iu. \yr uiM-t iiut Mi.|.ili-.i>v ii. Ibr van. It was al tliis tiiii.^ 
ll.af 111,' liiiilriunl --.ivi'i-inir(n|iv,>r) and ■.■■yiT^d uf tin- anut- 

nll.a, ^^-<■r. .a|..H.'d U. n-si-u. Tlir I.'fvoluli.m had fullv 

lir-Liii, .111,1 ;ini,l,-iit ;d.ilii- IHWi'i.ti-l till.' first l,I,>,,d U-ilig Air.\ 
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all the rest, there were only nine rounds for the small-arms in 
the hands of the men. In the whole contest there was not a 
more dangerous hour for America. » 

We have had occasion elsewhere to mention this scarcity of 
ammunition. At no time was the army in possession of abun- 
dance. Before Boston the cartridges were taken from the men 
that left camp, and fourpence was charged for every one ex- 
pended without proper account. The inhabitants were called 
upon to give up their window-weights to be moulded into bul- 
lets, and even the churchyards were laid under contribution for 
the leaden coats-of-arms of the deceased. The metal pipes of 
the English Church of Cambridge were appropriated for a like 
purpose. On the lines the men plucked the fuses from the 
enemy's shells, or chased the spent shot with boyish eagerness. 
In this way missiles were sometimes eictually returned to the 
enemy before they had cooled. 

The old name of the eminence on which the Powder House 
stands was Quarry Hill, from the quarries opened at its base 
more than a century and a half ago. The region round about 
was, from the earliest times, known as the Stinted Pasture, and 
the little rivulet near at hand was called Two Penny Brook. 
When the province bought the Old Mill there was but a quar- 
ter of an acre of land belonging to it. After the Old War the 
Powder House continued to be used by the State until the erec- 
tion, more than forty years ago, of the magazine at Cambridge- 
port. It was then sold, and passed into the possession of 
Nathan Tufts, from whom the place is usually known as the 
" Tufts Farm," but it has never lost its designation as the "Old 
Powder-House Farm," and we hope it never will. 

Except that the sides of the edifice are somewhat bulged out, 
which gives it a portly, aldermanic appearance, and that it 
shows a few fissures traversing its outward crust, the Powder 
House is good for another century if for a day. Fortunately 
the iconoclasts have not yet begun to sap its foundations. 
Nothing is wanting but its long arms, for the Old Mill to have 
stepped bodily out of a canvas of Rembrandt or a cartoon of 
Albert Dilrer. It carries us in imagination beyond seas to the 
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Sir Walter Scott has said, " Nothing is easier than to make 
a legend." We need not invent, but only repeat one of which 
the Old Mill is the subject. 

A Legend op the Powder House. 

In the day of Mallet, the miller, it was no unusual occurrence 
for a customer to dismount before the farm-house door after 
dark ; so that when, one sombre November evening, the good- 
man sat at his evening meal, he was not surprised to hear a 
horse neigh, and a feint halloo from the rider. 

Going to the door, the miller saw, by the light of the lan- 
tern he held aloft, a youth mounted on a strong beast, whose 
steaming flanks gave evidence that he had been pushed at the 
top of his speed, and whose neck was already stretched wist- 
fullv in the direction of the miller's crib. 

Mallet, — when was your miller aught else in song or story 
but a downright jolly fellow, — in cheery tones, bade the lad 
dismount and enter, at the same time calling his son Andr^ to 
lead the stranger's horse to the stable, and have a care for the 
brace of well-filled bags that were slung across the crupper. 

Once within the house the new-comer seemed to shrink from 
the scrutiny of the miller's wife and daughters, and, notwith- 
standing his evident fatigue, could scarcely be prevailed upon 
to touch the relics of the evening repast, which the goodwife 
placed before him. He swallowed a few mouthfuls, and then 
withdrew into the darkest comer of the cavernous fireplace, 
where a rousing fire blazed on the hearth, crackling, and dif- 
fusing a generous warmth through the apartment. 

The stranger was a mere stripling, with a face the natural 
pallor of which was heightened by a pair of large, restless black 
eyes, that seemed never to rest on any object at which they 
were directed, but glanced furtively from the glistening fire- 
irons to the spinning-wheel at which Goodwife Mallet was em- 
ployed, and from the rude pictures on the wall back to the 
queen's arm which hung by its hooks above the chimney-piece. 
" Certes," muttered Mallet, under his breath, " this fellow is no 
brigand, 1 11 be sworn." 
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Till- li[iliit (if those days among the poorer daasca was early 
111 \fd, mill siiriu the niiller set the examplo by taking a givusr 
(lilj-ciiiidlo iiihl saying; "Come, wife, Marie, Ivan, to bwi ; and 
yon, Amliu. ^'c that all is aecured. Come, latl," — bockoniiig 
til liis tiuv-it, — " follow ine." 

Lciiiliiig tlLL> way up the rickety etaire, the miller reached 
thi' h'iirii.'t, luiil, pointing to the ouly bed it contained, bede the 
wayfaTiT shiire a good night's rest with his son Andr^. The 
.stiii'tli'il i.'\|ii'i':isiQn of tbe stranger's lace, and the painful flush 
lliiU liii;^('i'.-il ihere, were not observed by the bluff old milli-r. 
TliMy wi.'ic pliiiu folk, and used to entertain guests as they 
iiiit'i't. 

The ynutli pntreatod that if he might not have a couch to 
liimsi-U', hi' mij^lit at least sit by the kitchen fire till morning ; 
bill bis rL'i(ui>t was sternly refused by the miller, with marks 
<•{ cvifli-nt displ ensure. " Harkye, lad," he blurted out, " yout 
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The slumbers of the lonely occupant were erelong rudely 
disturbed by the sound of voices, among which he distinguished 
that of the miller, who appeared to be engaged in unfastening 
his locks in a manner far too leisurely to satisfy the haste of his 
companions. Another voice, one which seemed to terrify the 
lx)y by its harsh yet familiar accents, bade the miller despatch 
fiir a bungling fool. The boy, moved with a sudden impulse, 
drew the ladder by which he had gained the loft up to his 
retreat, and, placing it against the scuttle, ascended yet higher. 

The flash of lights below showed that the men were within, 
as a volley of oaths betrayed the disappointment of the princi- 
pal si)eaker at finding access cut ojBf to the object of his pursuit. 
" Ho there, Claudine ! " exclaimed this person, " descend, and 
you shall be forgiven this escapade ; come down, I say. Curse 
the girl ! — Miller ! another ladder, and I *11 bring her down, or 
my name *s not Dick Wynne." 

Another ladder was brought, which the speaker, uttering 
wild threats, mounted, but, not finding his victim as he ex- 
pected at the first stage, lie was compelled to climb to that 
above. The fugitive, crouched panting in a corner, betrayed 
her presence only by her quickened breathing, while the man, 
whose eyes were yet unaccustomed to the darkness, could only 
groiw cautiously around the cramped area. 

Finding it impossible longer to elude her pursuer, the girl, 
with a piercing cry for help, attempted to reach the ladder, 
when the man, making a sudden effort to grasp her, missed his 
footing, and fell headlong through the op(?ning. In his descent, 
his hand coming in contact with something, he grasped it 
instinctively, and felt his flight arrested at the moment a y(;ll 
of horror smote upon his ears. " Damnation ! " screamed the 
miller, " let go the conl, or you *re a dead man." 

It was too late. In an instant the old mill, shaking off" its 
lethargy, Wiis all astir with life. The ponderous arms wen^ 
idready in quick revolution, and the man was caught and 
crushed within the mechanism he had set in motion. The mill 
Wiis stopped ; tlie helpless stifle ror extricated and conveyed to 
the farm-house. He uttered but one word, " Claudine," and 
borame insensible. 
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]iuur AcAcluui peasant girl was one of those who hail 
[iiii-jtwl from their homes by the rigorous policy of their 
tuts. Thrse victims were paroillod out among the dif- 
.uwiiK like BO many brutes, and Ckudiuo had lallcn into 
riT (if n wnitch. This man, who wished to degrade the 
Fi-. iji li ^irl to the position uf liis mistress, had pushed 
- >o far that at last the girl had obtained a dis- 
iiig her opportunity, saddled hev master's horee 
it'll. The man, with a warrant and an officer, woe, aa we 
si.'i<ii, cIdsu upon iier track. 

bi'L'iik of day the officer returoed from the town with a 
r>liiiu and a clergyman. The examination of the man of 
:iui.' l(jfL no room for hope, and he gave place to the man 
id. (.■orisi.'igusneas returns for a moment to the bruised 
Icciliii^' Wynne. Powerless to move, his eyea turn to the 
If, wUvir stands, in her proper attire, the object of his 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE PLANTATION AT HTSTIO SIDE. 

" Come pass about the bowl to me; 
A health to our distressed king.'* 

AS you approach Medford by the Old Boston Eoad, you 
see at your left hand, standing on a rise of ground not 
half a mile out of the village, a mansion so strongly marked 
with the evidences of a decayed magnificence that your atten- 
tion is at once arrested, and you will not proceed without a 
nearer view of an object which has so justly excited your 
interest, or awakened, perhaps, a mere transient curiosity. 

Whatever the motive which leads you to thread the broad 
avenue that leads up to the entrance door, our word for it you 
will not depart with regret that your footsteps have strayed to 
its portaL Built by a West-Indian nabob, inhabited by one 
whose character and history have been for a hundred years a 
puzzle to historians, — a man " full of strange oaths," the very 
prince of egotists, and yet not without claim to our kindly con- 
sideration, — the old house fairly challenges our inquiry. 

Externally the building presents three stories, the upper tier 
of windows being, as is usual in houses of even a much later 
date, smaller than those underneath. Every pane has rattled 
at the boom of the British morning-gun on Bunker Hill ; every 
timber shook with the fierce cannonade which warned the in- 
vaders to their ships. 

The house is of brick, but is on three sides entirely sheathed 
in wood, while the south end stands exposed. The reason 
which prompted the builder to make the west front by far the 
most ornamental does not readily appear ; but certain it is, 
that the mansion, in defiance of our homely maxim, " Put 
your best foot foremost," seems to have turned its back to the 
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hif^lnviiv, lift if it would ignore wliat was passing in the oulur 

Siillii'i<-iit MTito himself, no doubt, with his gardens, his 
f*liiVL->, mill his rich winee, was the old Antigua nterehant. Isaac 
Ri'Will, whu iraiae, in 1737, from hia tropical home to establish 
hl,-i si'.il. ]ii.-['u in anciout Charlcstowii. Ho is said to have 
lii'oiif;lil nilh him twenty-seven slaves. lu Decwnher, 1737, 
ill' hilil iiffnre tlio General Court hia petition, us follows, in 
K'truvii III jh.ise "chattels": — 

'' I'l'liliiiii nr Irjimc Royall, late of Antigua, ^ow of Chtkrlestowii, 
in till' I'liiiilr iif Midille»ex, tbat he removed iniin Antigua with his 
tiiniil>', mill <>r<iuglil with him, unoiig othq; things and chattels, a 
[urn I iiriii'ljmi't, designed for his own use and not any of them for 
jiu'ii-tiiaiilUc. Ui; pruys tbat be may not be taxed with impost.'' 

Tlif liriik i|iiiirterfl which the sliivaa occupied are siluateii oit 
till- ~<>iitli siih' of the mansion and- front upon the courtyard, 
<w ^{•ir i>|- wlii.li lli.'v I'liihisi-. Tlii'M- hiivo ^.m^iiii'd uii- 
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A visitor arriving in a carriage either alighted at the front 
entrance or passed by the broad drive, under the shade of mag- 
nificent old elms, around into the court-yard previously men- 
tioned, and paved with round beach pebbles, through the 
interstices of which the grass grows thickly. Emerging from 
the west entrance-door, the old proprietor mounted the steps 
of the family coach, and rolled away in state to Boston Town- 
House, where, as a member of the Great and General Court, he 
long served his fellow-citizens of Charlestown. The driveway 
has now become a street, to the ruin of its former glory, the 
stately trees. 

Behind the house, as we view it, was an enclosed garden of 
half an acre or more, with walks, fruit, and a summer-house at 
the farther extremity. No doubt this was the favorite resort 
of the family and their guests. 

Tliis summer-house, a veritable curiosity in its way, is placed 
upon an artificial mound, with two terraces, and is reached by 
broad flights of red sandstone steps. It is octagonal in form, 
with a bell-shaped roof, surmounted by a cupola, on which is 
placed a figure of Mercury. At present the statue, with the 
loss of both wings and arms, cannot be said to resemble the 
dashing god. The exterior is highly ornamented with Ionic 
pilasters, and, taken as a whole, is delightfully ruinous. We 
discover that utility led to the elevation of the mound, within 
which was an ice-house, the existence of which is disclosed by 
a tnip-<loor in the floor of the summer-house. An artist drew 
the plan of this little structure, a worthy companion of that 
formerly existing in Peter Faneuil's grounds in Boston. Doubt- 
less George Erving and Sir William Pepperell came hither to 
jxiy their court to the royalist's daughters, and greatly we mis- 
tiike if its dilapidated walls might not whisper of many a 
love-tryst. 

After having rambled through the grounds and examined 
the surroim dings of the mansion, we returned to the house, 
pn^pared to inspect the interior. 

Without lingering in the hall of entrance farther than to 
mark the elaborately carved balusters and the panelled wainscot, 

6 
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doubtedly the person mentioned by Hazard as being sent over 
as a cooper or cleaver in 1629. His son, Samuel, followed the 
same trade of cooper in Boston as early as 1665-66, living 
with old Samuel Cole, the comfit-maker and keeper of the first 
inn mentioned in the annals of Boston. His feither, William 
Royall, had married Hebe Green, daughter of Margaret, former 
wife to Samuel Cole. William, another son of William, 
appears to have settled in Dorchester, where he died, in 1724. 
His son, Isaac Royall, was a soldier in Philip's War, and built 
the second meeting-house in Dorchester. 

Isaac Koyall, the builder of our mansion, did not live long 
enough to enjoy his princely estate, dying in 1739, not long 
after its completion. 5is widow, who survived him eight 
years, died in this house, but was interred from Colonel Oliver's, 
in Dorchester, April 25, 1747. Tlie pair share a common tomb 
in the old burying-place of that ancient town. 

Isaac Boyall the Second took good care of his patrimony. 
He was the owner of considerable property in Boston and Med- 
ford. Among other estates in the latter town, he was the 
proprietor of the old Admiral Vernon Tavern, which was stand- 
ing in 1743, near the bridge. 

A visitor preceding us by a century and a quarter thus speaks 
of the same house we are describing : — 

" Ou our journey past through Mistick which is a small Town 
of ab* a hundred Houses, Pleasantly Situated, near to which is a Fine 
Country Seat belonging to Mr. Isaac Royall being one of the Grand- 
est in N. America." 

WTien the Revolution begun Colonel Royall fell upon evil 
times. He was ai)pointed a councillor by mandamus, but de- 
clined serving, as Gage says to Lord Dartmouth, from timidity. 
His own account of his movements after the b^inning of 
" these troubles " is such as to confirm the governor's opinion, 
while it exhibits him as a loyalist of a very moderate cast. 

He had prepared to take passage for the West Indies, intend- 
ing to embark from Salem for Antigua, but, having gone into 
Boston the Sunday previous to the battle of Lexington, and 
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his bounty. He has a town (Eoyalston) m Massachusetts 
named for him, and is reinembeied with affection in the place 
of his former abode. 

After inspecting the kitchen, with its monstrous brick oven 
still in perfect repair, its iron chimney-back, with the Eoyall 
arms impressed upon it, we inquired of the lady who had kindly 
attended us if she had ever been disturbed by strange visions 
or frightful dreams. She looked somewhat perplexed at the 
question, but replied in the negative, ' " They were all good 
people, you know, who dwelt here in bygone times," she said. 

When the yeomen began pouring into the environs of Boston, 
encircling it with a belt of steel, the New Hampshire levies 
pitched their tents in Medford. They found the Koyall maQ- 
sion in the occupancy of Madam Eoyall and her accomplished 
daughters, who willingly received Colonel John Stark into the 
house as a safeguard against insult or any invasion of the estate 
the soldiery might attempt. A few rooms were set apart for 
the use of the bluff old ranger, and he, on his part, treated the 
family with considerate respect. Stark's wife afterwards fol- 
lowed him to camp, and when Dorchester Heights were occu- 
pied was by him directed to mount on horseback and watch 
the passage of his detachment over to West Boston. If his 
landing was opposed, she was to ride into the country and 
spread the alarm. These were the men and women of 1776. 

John Stark was formed by nature for a leader. Though the 
reins of discipline chafed his impetuous spirit, few men pos- 
sessed in a greater degree the confidence of his soldiers. The 
very hairs of his head seem bristling for the fray. A counte- 
nance strongly marked, high cheek-bones, eyes keen and thought- 
ful, nose prominent, — in short, the aspect of an eagle of his 
own mountains, with a soul as void of fear. He was at times 
somewhat " splenetive and rash." While stationed here he one 
day sent a file of his men to arrest and bring to camp a civilian 
accused of some extortion towards his men. Such acts, with- 
out the knowledge of his general, were sure to bring reproof 
upon Stark, which he received with tolerable grace. But he 
was always ready to render ample satisfaction for a wrong. The 
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eli'i'ti'iii fur roliine! of ,tlie New HampsJiire regiment waa hdd 
ill till' |>iLl)li[: hull of Ilillings'a tayum iii Medfcni, aft«rwim]> 
ciilli'd til.) N('w Hiimpehii* Hall. It was a hand vote, and 
suiiji', tiii-y say, held up both hands for John Stark. 

Ill till' lull of 1776 a aumll party of tiie British, camp np the 
hikt! lii.'fuitr Tiuonderoga to take soimdingB of the dejith of 
Wilier. Fnim the prospect of attaci Gat<!s summoned a com 
of Wiir. TiK'ro were no officers who had biwn in actual servic* 
CKfi'jit ( liitL's and Stark. Gates took Sturk aside, and the fol- 
lowing dialuync! ensued : — 

Giilrs. What ilo you think of it, John! 

SliirL. [ think if they come we muat fight lliem. 

'lulls, lMi(., Joliu ! Tell me what your opinion is, seriooaljr, ' 

Sl'iii: My tipinion is, that they will not tire a shot againet thil 
pliu'i^ thiii suuion, but whoever is here uext must look out 

Stark and Gales were very intimjit* ; they addresspil eacli ^ 
othiT familiarly hy their yivVii iiaiiks. Tho uvi^nts justified 
Sturk-s ^.a-acity. 

It is alM> reiat.'d that at Ihr hk'himv;,!,!,. ri-im.-jl i>f w;ir wh.-re 
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This battle, like that of Trenton, was an act of inspiration; 
We cannot, at this distance of time, appreciate its electric 
effect upon the public mind, then sunk in despondency by the 
fall of Ticonderoga, and the rapid and unchecked advance of 
Burgoyne. It was generally believed that Boston was the 
British general's destination. Great alarm prevailed in conse- 
quence, and many families removed from the town. The news 
of Bennington, therefore, was received with great joy. At 
sundown about one hundred of the first gentlemen of the town, 
with all the strangers then in Boston, met at the Bunch of 
Grapes in State Street, where good liquors and a side table 
were provided. In the street were two brass field-pieces with 
a detachment of Colonel Craft's regiment. In the balcony of 
die Old State House all the musicians of Henry Jackson's regi- 
ment were assembled, with their fifes and drums. The ball 
was opened by the discharge of thirteen cannon, and at every 
toast three guns were fired, followed by a flight of rockets. 
About nine o'clock two barrels of grog were brought into the 
street for the people that had collected there. The whole afiair 
was conducted with the greatest propriety, and by ten o'clock 
every man was at his home. 

The eflect on enlistments was equally happy. In the back 
parts of the State the militia turned out to^a man. The best 
farmers went into the ranks, and Massachusetts soon enrolled 
the finest body of militia that had taken the field. The sea- 
ports were more backward. The towns that had not secured 
their quotas for the continental army were giving £100, lawfid 
money, bounty for men. Some towns gave as much as five 
hundred dollars for each man enlisted. 

Captain Bams, who brought the news of the battle of Ben- 
nington to Boston, related that, " after the first action, General 
Stark ordered a hogshead of mm for the refreshment of the 
militia ; but so eager were they to attack the enemy, upon be- 
ing reinforced, that they tarried not to taste of it, but rushed 
on the enemy with an ardor perhaps unparalleled." 

Stark sent to Boston not long after the battle the trophies, 
presented to the State, now placed in the Senate Chamber. 
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again into BritiBh possession at the surrender of Detroit. The 
inscriptions were read with much curiosity by the captors, who 
observed that they would now add a line to the history. The 
British officer of the day directed the evening salutes to be fired 
from them. When Stark heard of the loss of his guns he was 
much incensed. These pieces again became American at the 
capture of Fort George. Two of the lightest metal were pre- 
sented by Congress to the State of Vermont. 

In 1819 Stark was still living, the last survivor of the 
American generals of the Revolution. His recollections were 
then more distinct in relation to the events of the Old French 
War than of that for independence. Bunker Hill, Trenton, 
and Bennington should be inscribed upon his tomb. 

Not long after his arrival at the camp General Lee took up 
his quarters in the Royall mansion, whose echoing corridors 
suggested to his fancy the name of Hobgoblin HalL But 
Washington, as elsewhere relateil, caused him to remove to a 
point nearer his command. After Lee, Sullivan, attracted no 
doubt by the superior comforts of the old country-seat, unwa- 
rily fell into the same error. He, too, was remanded to his 
brigade by the chief, wKo knew the impulsive Sullivan would 
not readily forgive himself if anything befell the left wing 
of the army in his absence. In these two cases Washington 
exhibited his adhesion to the maxim that a general should 
sleep among his troops. 

The Royall mansion came, in 1810, into the possession of 
Jacob Tidd, in whose family it remained half a century, until 
its identity with the old royalist had become merged in the new 
proprietor. It has l)een aubseijuently owned by George L. 
Barr and by George C. Nichols, who at present occupies it. 
Tlie Tidd House is the name by which it is now known, and 
all old citizens have a presentiment that it will not much longer 
retain a foothold among its modem neighbors. The surveyor 
has appeared on the scene with compass and level. Only one 
of the granite gate-posts remains in the driveway, whi|^ the 
stumps of the once splendid elms, planted by Royall, lie scat- 
tered about. 
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XnlliiiiL,' j^ui's to our heart more than to see one of theso 
gigiiiilii; (ill trees, which it has coat a century to grtw, struck 
ilon-ii ill ;vii iiiiur; but when whole ranks of theiii are swejit 
a\r:iy. hiiw iniickly the scene changes from picturesque beauty 
f:) iiisiL;iiilJ:'iuw ! At the forks of everj- road leading into their 
vilLui'i till' iild settlera were wont to plant an elm, where 
\wniy liii\Llli.Ta and footsore beasts miyht, iu time, gather ujider 
ils s|irifailiii]^' liranehes, sheltered from the burning rays of the 
iiiioiidLiy sun. In the market-place, too, they dug their wells, 
Imt pbiiti^il tite tree beside. Many of these yet remain ; and if 
in niiy oni' thing our New England towns may claim pro-emi- 
lu'iK'r. il is ill tlie beauty of tbeae ti'ees, — the admiretion of every 
iich^liIiT. tlic gigantic fans that cool and purify the air arounjl 
(iiir liiiliitiitiinn, Dickens, no mean ob3er\'er. said our country- 
hoiiM's. iti their spruce tidiness, their white paint, and green 
bliiiiis. liinkiil like houses built of cards, which a breath mii,'ht 
bli.w aiviiy, so fni-ile and iiiisuli^taiiti^il did tliey n]•l«■^^. 
IfetdiT. ir'y..u could MiDid iii".ii one of those l.lulfs that ri,L- 
out of i>ur Wr^leni pnuvi.'s, like lieiulknds out of tlie o.'eaii, 
and, aft^r h">ki!i- down upon the town at your feet, wellni-h 
tr>v.'l..,-^s and !.li>t>'riii- in the sun, could then descend into the 
hroMu :iiir! <histy streets, and note the care bestowed upon the 
growth of a few puny poplars or maples, you wouhi come haek 
to your New Kii'jliin'd lioiue, nil glorioiu- in its luxuriance and 
wealth of every form of forest beauty, ]>repared to make the 
destruetion of one of the^^e arice:itml elms a penal offence. 

'• ao.1 the first giiivUn m.iili>, ami the first city Caia ! " 

Mfilford jHwsessc.^ other elements of attraction to the auii- 
■juary besides il=< old houses. Until Maiden Bridge was built 
the f-Teat tide of (riv.d north and east passed through the town. 
The visiti'r now finds it a \'ery .^taid, (piiet sort of place. Travel 
ha,s so chan._'ed both its mode and it-; channels that we cau 
form little idea of a coiuilry highway even lifty years ago. 
Tnivijllers of every coiiditii'U then jmrsued their route by the 
public roads : the wealthy or well-to-do generally in chaises 
oridniLtons; the ]iri!l\s>ioh[iI ^.-eiillcnian on horseback, — a cus- 
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torn so graceful and health-giving that we should not be sorry 
to see its revival in ^ew England. Whole families — men, 
women, and even little children — passed and repassed on foot, 
carrying with them their scanty effects. Then there was the 
mail-coach, — a puffy, groaning vehicle, bulging out at the top 
and sides, and hung on thoroughbraces. On a rough road it 
lurched like a Chinese junk in a heavy sea-way, and the pas- 
sengers not unfrequently provided themselves with brandy, 
lemons, and other palliatives against sea-sickness. Besides these 
well-marked constituents of the stream, a nondescript element 
of stragglers drifted along the edges of the current until caught 
in some eddy which cast them up at the tavern door. 

The public inn then had a relative importance to the world 
of wayfarers that is not now represented by any brown-stone or 
marble front hotel. The distances from Boston in every direc- 
tion were reckoned to the taverns. The landlord was a man of 
note. He was the village newsmonger, oracle, and referee in 
all disputes. When he had a full house his guests were dis- 
tributed about the floors, and the dining-table commanded a 
premium. The charge for meals or for baiting a horse was 
a quarter of a dollar. If the world moved then more slowly 
than it now does, it was not the less content. 

The tavern was also the political centre where caucuses were 
held and the state of the country discussed. It was ofttimes 
there town-meetings were convened, and in war times it was 
the recruiting rendezvous. Proclamations, notices of that mul- 
tifarious character pertaining to the interior economy of the 
village, from the reward for the apprehension of a thief to the 
loss of a favorite brooch, were affixed to the bar-room walls. 
The smell of old Santa Cruz or other strong waters saluted the 
nostrils of all who entered the public room, and yet there was 
call for neither fumigation nor exorcism. The mail-coach, 
which only stopped to change horses, occupied forty-eight hours 
in going over this route from Boston to Portland. Concord 
coaches succeeded the old English pattern, and still traverse 
here and there a few byways into which the railway disdains 
to turn aside. 
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The mail-coiit'h, too, bore its fixetl relation to the popobti^ 
along the line. It marke<l the time of day for tlie laboiesi^ 
the iields, who Iciined on hoe or scythe until it vaa M tt 
view. The plough stopped in the furrow, the smith lestel )k 
sledge on his an\'il, while the faces of young and old were ^uk 
to the window-panes as tliis moving piece of the hi-anif 
n)etropolis rolled along. Entering the to\^-n, the driver cnAA 
his whip, his leaders s])rang out into a brisker gait, and thl 
himl>ering vehicle ilrew up with a flouiish beside the tiv« 
tlnor. 

The first of tlie Meilfonl ordinaries, so far as known, goei 
back to about 1090, Nathaniel Pier<-*e being mine host. Tin 
Oeueml C<nirt licensed him to sell not less than a gallon of 
Ii(piur at a time to one person, and proliibited the sale uf 
sniaHer quantities by retail. The house was at one time owned 
by Colonel IJoyall, being known at dilforent times by the lam 
of the **Iiovai Oak" and ** Admiml Vernon." In 177.") it 

« 

bei'anie the Ilevolutionary head(iuaiters, kei>t by Koger liilHiU!^ 
and Avas long afterward the princiiml tavern in the town. The 
house stood on the corner of Main and Union JStreets, aoilw* 
destn>ved bv fire in 1850. 

Thtr old Fountain Tavern, so (.'ailed fmni its sign repri'ft^ntin;; 
a fountain ]»ouring fortli jmnch, is still standing on the oU 
Salem roiul. at the corner of Fountain Str«.*et. 15nK>ks. in hii 
llistorv of Medfunl, savs it Avas lirst called the ** Two Palaverwi* 
The two lar^M- tives in fn»nt had each a plat fonn in its branches 
I'onnecteil with ea'li other and with the house bv w«>oilrti 
bn«l.L:es. In summer these retreats were resortetl lu hy tbs 
guests fur tra -parties or ]»unch-<lrinking. The house was btrilt ; 
in 17-5. and is extiH'niely unique in appearance. 

The name of M«'dfor<l is km>wn in every seaport under tbe 
sun for its stanch and w(*ll-built ships. Of the thousaiuls tlal 
tioat the <.)cean bearing any tlag aloft, none sail more proudly 
than th(»se nf Curtis or Magoini. This indastry, which ha* 
dated from the tiuu* when Knglislimon lirst set ftK"»t on tb^ 
^^hores nf tlie ^Ivstic, has (»f late vears fallen into dcoav. hoi 
once more the familiar sound of the shij) Wright's beetle i» 
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beginning to be heard on its banks. Cradock sent over skilled 
artisans, who at once laid down the keek that have increased so 
prodigiously. Although we are told his men had a vessel of a 
hundred tons on the stocks in 1632, the earlier craft were chiefly 
pinnaces, galleys, and snows, — the latter being rigged some- 
what after the fashion of our barks. No branch of mechani- 
cal skill appears to have developed with such rapidity in New 
England as shipbuilding. The timber, which is now brought 
hundreds of milea to the yards, then grew along the shores. 
We now bring the keel from Virginia, the frame from the Gulf 
States, and the masts from Canada. New England, which does 
not furnish a single product entering into the construction of 
the ship, forges the anchor which holds her to the bottom; 
twists the hemp into shrouds, rigging, and those spiders'-webs 
aloft whose intricacies confound the eye ; spins the cotton which 
hangs from the yards, and wciivcs the colors that float at the 
mast-head. 

In the public square of Medford is an excellent specimen of 
the architecture of the last century, now occupie<l as a tavern, 
but originally a dwelling. A few rods distant in a westerly 
direction is still standing, in tolerable repair, the house which 
Governor Brooks inhabited, and at the corner is the stone 
where he was accustomed to mount his horse. A i)lain granite 
shaft is erected over the remains of this distinguished soldier 
and civilian in the old burial-ground. TJehind the governors 
house, on a rising ground, is ohc of the early garrison-houses, 
built of brick, and looking none the worse for its long conflict 
with i^dnd and weather. It is owned by Daniel Lawrence, 
lieside whose elegant mansion it stands conspicuous, a foil to 
the symmetry and gracefulness of modem art. 

As a soldier (tovemor Brooks appeared to his greatest ad- 
vantiige in the battle of I^»inis*s Heights, where he was in com- 
mand of the old Eighth, Michael Jackson's regiment. His own 
relation of the incidents of that day to General Sumner is not, 
even now, devoid of interest. 

" On the 7th of CK'tober, the day of the last battle with General 
Bnrgoyne, General Arnold and several officers dined with General 
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ViMi^. 1 ".L. among the compnny, auil well reiuember thai one of 
r)ii.' ili-l]i - w.L-- ^lu cii'g heart. While at table we heard a firing from 
iIji' ,Lil\,imi-il |iii;kol. The onnJes were about two iuil«! hum eiich 
ullii'i. 1'Ik' lii'iii^ incKaaiiig, we nil roae from table; and Geiierol 
Aniiil'I, ^iiMii ~<ing Qeueral Gal^ 8uiJ, 'Shall 1 go out and see 
v.\i,ii [■■ ibi' iiitittur r OeneralOaUs uiiuk iio reply, but ujkiu being 
]ii<'.>i'il. siiiii. - 1 iim alittid to trust you, Arnold.' To which Amuld 
iui-rtiinl, ' I'liiy let me go 1 I will be tarehi! ; and if our admncu 
itoi'it iLul iii'fcl .-upport, 1 will promise out Ui commit you.' Qatea 
tkeii luld liiiii hi: might go and Bee what the firing meant'" 



( 'oitpncl ISrooka repaired to his post, and under tlie impetuous 
.Vi'iikIiI, \v1ju ni'emed folly imbued on thia day with the ra^/t 
mil'l'iire, slurmeJ Breyman's Fort, and thiis mastered the key 
In \[w L-Ufiiiy's position. AruoM, onw in action, furgut hid 
piviiiiisu to (;iit«s,'who vainly endeavored to recall him from 
llie (icKt. H-.id hi^ life licit, hid .lovvri there, liis .iiimc inmli 
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those houses of refuge scattered through the New England 
settlements, into which the inhahitants might fly for safety 
upon any sudden alarm of danger from the savages. 

The situation was well chosen for security. It has the river 
in front, marshes to the eastward, and a considerahle extent of 
level meadow hehind it. As it was from this latter quarter 
tliat an attack was most to be apprehended, greater precautions 
were taken to secure that side. The house itself is placed 
a little above the general leveL Standing for a century and a 
half in the midst of an extensive and open £eld, enclosed by 
palisades, and guarded with gates, a foe could not approach un- 
seen by day, nor find a vantage-ground from which to assail the 
inmates. Here, then, the agents of Matthew Cradock, first 
Governor of the Massachusetts Company in England, built the 
house we are describing. 

In the office of the Secretary of the Commonwealth, at Bos- 
ton, hangs the charter of " The Governor and Company of the 
Massachusetts Bay in New England," brought over by Win- 
throp in 16 30. The great seal of England, a most ponderous 
and convincing symbol of authority, is appended to it. 

It is well known that the settlement at Salem, two years 
earlier, under tlie leadership of Endicott, was begun by a com- 
mercial company in England, of which Matthew Cradock was 
CJovernor. In order to secure the emigration of such men as 
"NVinthrop, Dudley, Sir R. Saltonstall, Johnson, and others, 
Cratlock proposed, in July, 1629, to transfer the government 
from the company in England to the inhabitants here. As he 
was the wealthiest and most influential person in the associa- 
tion, his proposal was acceded to. 

We cjinnot enter, hero, into the political aspects of this 
cfjyp detat. It must ever arrest the attention and challenge the 
admiration of the student of American history. In defiance 
of the crown, which had merely organized them into a mer- 
cantile corporation, like the East India Company, with officers 
resident in England, they proceeded to nullify the clear intent 
of their charter by removing the government to America. Tlie 
project was first mooted by Cradock, and secrecy enjoined upon 
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tliH iui'IhIktk of the company. Thill 1ib was tiip avoweil author 
of it miial hv imrapoloiCT for iiitroUucing the inciilenl. This 
uirtiiinstuiici.' ifndets KLutthew Credock'ti niinie eouspicuous in 
the imiiiila iif Nuw Eoglaitil. 

(_'niili><.'k iLi'\'i'r came to Amuriim, hut there is little douht that 
hf cntiTtiiiiicil tlie par^KMe of iloilig ».*. Ho sent ovar, huw- 
I'vcr, iii;i>iLt.-i, or " BOTTMits," os thpy were styled, who estab- 
]\f)i':i\ Uio I >!:inUtioa at My^tiu Hide. Ue alM hod houses at 
l|>swu'li utLiI III Marblabind, for tUhvry aud ttalfic. 

Fur II slin'wd man of Ititsiuess Cradock seems tn lure bevn 
siti','iil;irly iiiiriirtiinate Iw some uf his Bervauts. One of llivsi.-, 
I')iili|> Itiiii'lilf. lieing convicted "ore tennn at luost fmil u:id 
ti la z 11 1 emus iiivwtivee" against the churches and gururnment, 
wofi ^I'litriLi'i'd til be whipped, lose his ecus, and be baiUBlmd iIjl* 
pliirilnlipiii. \\'inthr.>p was complained cf by Dudley htNZHtiai' 
h(! stiiyi'd tlii^ execution of the sentence of banishment, but 
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In the letter to Wyithrop which follows, printed in the 
Massachusetts Historical Society's Collections, the old merchant 
complains bitterly of the conduct of another of his agents : — 

'' London 21 Febr. 1636. 
^ Jno. Joliff writes mee the manner of Mr Mayheues accounts is, 
that what is not sett down is spent ; most extremely I am abused. 
My seruants write they drinke nothing but water & I haue in an 
account lately sent me Red Wyne, Suck & Aqua Vitae in one 
yeere aboue 300 gallons, besides many other intoUeruble abuses, 10 / 
for tobacco etc. My papers are misselayd but if you call for the 
coppyes of the accounts nent me and eicamine vppon what ground it 
is made you shall tind I duubt all but forged stufTc. 

"Mathewe Cradock." 

• 

Wood, one of the early chroniclers, tells us tlmt Master 
Cradock had a park impaled at Mystic, where his cattle were 
kept until it could be stocked with deer ; and that he also was 
en'^aged in shipbuilding, a vessel of a ** hundred tunne" having 
l)een built the previous year (1632). It may be, too, that 
( 'nidock's artisans built here for Winthrop the little " Blessing 
of the Bay," launched upon the Mystic tide July 4, 1631, — an 
event usually located at the governor's farm, at Ten Hills. 

This house, a uniijue specimen of the architecture of the 
eiirly settlers, must be considered a gem of its kind. It is not 
disguised by mo<lem alterations in any essential feature, but 
bears its credentials on its face. Two hundred and sixty odd 
New England winters have searched every cranny of the old 
fortress, whistled down the big chimney-stacks, rattled the win- 
dow-j^anes in impotent rage, and, departing, certified to us the 
stanch and tra^rty handiwork of ('radock's English craftsmen. 

Time has dealt gently with this venerable relic. Like a 
veteran of many camjmigns, it shows a few honorable scars. 
The roof has swer\'ed a little from its true outline. It has been 
d;?iuided of a chimney, an<l has parted reluctantly with a dormer- 
window. The loopholes, seen in the front, were long since 
clcK^ed ; the Rvce they were to defend against has hardly an 
existence to-day. The windows have been enlarged, with an 
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elli.'ct on tlip ms^mh/e, an Hawtborne says iu a similat cose, of 
riiUf,'iiiH till! i.'iiL'ek.s of one's grandmother. Hoary wilb. age, it 
ia yet III! niiii, liut a. comfortablo habitatinn, 

JIinv luuny t^eiKTaliona of men — and our old Louse has sel- 
diuu it' I'viT been untenanted — have lived and died vithln 
tliusii w:ill8 ! Whon it was built Charloa I. reigned in Old Eng- 
iiin.l, mid ( 'I'omwell had not begun his great career. Peter the 
(iii'iil AVii?* n(jt then bom, and the house was waxing in years 
\i hiTL I''ii'ih'iiLk the Great appeiired on the stage. We aoeni t<i 
bi' siii'iikiii;; uf recent events when Louis XVI. suffered by the 
a\<' ul'the piillytiue, and Napoleon's sun rose in splendor, to 
si.'l in ohscnrily. 

Til..' iiiiliiin, who witnessed its slowly ascending wnlla with 
wiiiiil'T iLfiil niisi^iving; the Englishman, whose axe wakened 
new cliiiis iiL the primeval forest ; the colonist native to the 
soil, who Ijiittlfd and died within view, to found a new nation, 
— ail Ijavi^ iMssrd iiwiiy. I!ul h. iv, iu lliis uld nuuisiini. is t[u- 
mU'in rvidcnn- nf <],..>,■ f;iv,it .[""-li.,; ..f liisl,.ry. 

h is lii.t .-].-.u' at what tilih' Ibr b.-usr was .avdr.l, 1ml it has 
usuallv K...n lix.^d in th.- yrar 1 11:14, wlu^n ;i lai-,> -,^LMiit .^f land 
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and doors sheathed in iron. Against an Indian foray it was 
impregnable. 

Cradock was about the only man connected with the settle- 
ment in Massachusetts Bay whose means admitted of such a 
house. Both Winthrop and Dudley built of wood, and the 
former rebuked the deputy for what he thought an unreason- 
able expense in finishing his own house. Many brick buildings 
were erected in Boston during the first decade of the settlement, 
but we have found none that can claim such an ancient pedi- 
gree as this of which we are writing. It is far from improbable 
that, having in view a future residence in New England, 
Cradock may have given directions for or prescribed the plan 
of this house, and that it may have been the counterpart of his 
own in St. Swithen's Lane, near London Stone. 

" Then went I forth by London Stone 
Throughout all Can wick Street." 

The plantation, with its green meadows and its stately forest- 
trees, was a manor of wliich Cradock was lord and master. His 
grant extended a mile into the country from the river-side in 
all places. Though absent, he was considered nominally pres- 
ent, and is constantly alluded to by name in the early records. 
Cradock was a member of the Long Parliament, dying in 1641. 
The euphonious name of Mystic has been supplanted by Med- 
ford, the Meadford of Dudley and the rest. 

It is not to be expected that a structure belonging to so re- 
mote a period, for New England, should be without its legend- 
arv lorti. It is related that the old fort was at one time 
beleaguered for scjveral days by an Indian war-party, who at 
length retired baftled from the strong walls and death-shots of 
the garrison. As a veracious historian, we are compelled to add 
that we know of no authentic data of such an occuiTence. 
Indians were plenty enough in the vicinity, and, though gen- 
erally peaceful, they were regarded with more or less distrust. 
The settlers seldom stirred abroad without their trusty match- 
locks and well-filled bandoleer. Wo cannot give a better pic- 
ture of the times than by invoking the aid of MacFingal : — 
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*' For once, for fear of Indian beating; 
Our grandsires bore their guus to meeting; 
Eacli muu ef^uippod on Sunday mom 
With p8alm-book, shot, and pom-iler-hom ; 
And looked in form, as all must gnuit. 
Like the ancient, true church militant; 
Or tierce, like modem deep divines, 
Who tight with quills, like porcupines." 

After standing stoutly up in presence of so many mutatioBi, 
ono uf the giitewuys tlii\>ugh wliich the little human stram 
tiickled that has inundated all the land in its mighty ex|AQ- 
siun, we are told that this house is doomed. It no long^ 
accommcMlates itself to modern ideas, and must falL The I^ 
j^rc't tliat the Commonwealth ever jNUted with, even to a noble 
charity, the old luimsion-house of the provincial governors vu 
by no means trifling or inconsiderate. That error might nov 
Ik.* n.*trieved by the purchase of the house of the first governor 
nf Miussjichusc'tts. Every officer, civil or militarv, tliiU hold^a 
coniniLssion hv 8tato authoritv, derives it in a certain seiw 
from Matthew ("rjidnck. He made the first move U* erect an 
indciHtndi'iit (M>niiiiniiity <>n our shores. This house is hi* 
monument. It should be allowed to stand where it has av-t^l 
for near two hundrj-d and rt>rty years. Its loopholes should he 
nf.<tor<*d, and the wln»le house set in ortler and furnished with 
the moinori;ds of its (»wn time. A cust^idian might lx» pl.u'ed 
there, ami the small IVm- eluirjj'^d for exhibition l>e used to defray 
the e.xpcnse. At all events, Medford shoidd see to it this 
Jincient structure, is pn-serveil to her. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
lee's headquarters and vicinity. 

" Night closed around the conqueror's way, 
And lightnings showed the distant hill, 
Where those who lost that dreadful day 
Stood few and faint, but fearless still." 

DESCEND INCf into the vaUey between Winter and Pros- 
pect Hills, any search for traces of the works which existed 
here in 1775-76 would be fruitier; every vestige had disap- 
peared fifty years ago. The site of the star fort laid down on the 
map was a little north of Medford Street and east of Walnut 
Street. The structure of the ground shows that there was once 
a considerable elevation here, which commanded the approach 
by the low land betwefen Prospect, Winter, and Ploughed Hills. 

On the little byway now dignified with the name of Syca- 
more Street stands the old farm-house which was the headquar- 
ters for a time of General Charles Lee. Its present occupant is 
Oliver Tufts, whose father, John Tufts, resided there in Revo- 
lutionary times, and planted with his own hands the beautiful 
elm that now stretclies its protecting branches over the old 
homestead. 

When the house was occupied by the mercurial Lee it had 
one of those long pitched roofs descending to a single story at 
the back, and which are still occasionally met with in our in- 
terior New England towns. The elder Tufts altered the exterior 
to what we now see it ; and although the date of the erection 
of the house, which once sheltered so notable au occupant, has 
not remained extant in the family, it evidently belongs to the 
earlier yeiirs of the eighteenth century. 

The name and career of Charles Lee are not the least inter- 
esting subjects in our Eevolutionary annals. A mystery, not 
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wliolly i^le.ih-d away, has eneliroudetl the concluding incidents 
i)f Lcc't^ iiiiiTii.'rtion with the Amuricaii army. Whether the 
iKiuic "f tiaitor ia to accompaiiy his memory to posterity or not, 
there is 111! iim^tion that he waa at the beginning of the con- 
test !\ irn\ii\i!i jiartiiuii of the American cai^-. It Ls in this light 
we [irtii'ur to consider htm. 

IViien I.ee oaiae to join the forces assembled around Boston 
he was certainly regarded, in respect to mihtary skill, as the 
foremost man ia the army. His experience had been acquired 
on the same fields with the men he waa now to oppose, and it 
ia evid<;nt that neither G^e, Howe, Clinton, nor Burgoyne 
undiTKitt'i! his ability. 

Ill a "se])iimte and secret despatch" Lord Dsftmoath wrote 
t'l In'uenvl Gage to have a special eye on Lee, whose presence 
in liostiiu ill the autumn of 1774 waa known to bis lordship. 
Lord IJai-traauth'a letter says : — 

" I um tuld tlwt M"" 1.1.1', !i tii;ijiii' upon Imlf pay wiih the rank 
of Lit-iit Oiliiurl, lia-; Utc;ly appuaivit ot Biwton, that hi: associates 
only ivilh ihe L-mniiLS r,f j-iivt-nniient, that he encourages the di'- 
ciititent of itie peui'lt; liv haniiij^UL's and publication!!, and cvmi 
iidvi,-es to arms. This freiillenian's ^t-ncral character cannot be un- 
known to you, and theitfow it will be very proper that you should 
have attenliiin to lii^ coiirluct, and take every legal method to i>re- 
Vent bis elFectiii^' any of ihuae dangeiou'' purposes he is said to have 

Genera! Lee «-iis live feet i'i','ht. and of mther slon<Ier make, 
but witli unlimili'd [.i.wi.rs of i-iidur.mcc, as was fully proved 
ill liis rapid inovemenU from Koston to Xeiv York, and from 
i'ew York to the defence of tlie Southern seaports. His capa- 
city to n-M-it faiijiuc was thoroughly tested at Monmouth, tlio 
only instance reconled wliere he admitted that he was tired out. 
Lee had visiteil most of the courts of Europe, and was a good 
linguist. Ho wrote well, but rather diffusely; and although 
liis language is marred by a certain coarseness, it is not con- 
spicuously so when com]Kired with that of his contemporaries 
in the profession of anus. 

"AiiJ more IhnHtli^t lit can 'i-r.i.]i Fn'iich, nn.i then-fore !ie ia a IraUor." 
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Lee had lived for aome time among the Mohawks, who made 
him a chief, and who, on account of his impetuous temper, 
named him, in their figurative and highly expressive way, 
" Boiling Water/' He was more than half Indian in his ex- 
treme carelessness of his personal appearance, of what he ate or 
drank, or where he slept. He had lost two fingers in a duel in 
Italy, — one of many personal encounters in which he was en- 
gaged during his lifetime. Lee was cool, clear-headed in action, 
and possessed true military insight. The following is probahly 
an accurate pen-portrait of this extraordinary man : — 

'' A tall man, lank and thin, with a huge nose, a satirical mouth, 
and restless eyes, who sat his hoise as if he had often ridden at fox- 
hunts in England, and wore his uniform with a cynical disregard of 
common opinion.'' 

» 

There is a caricature of General Lee hy Rushhrooke, which, 
if allowed to resemble the General, as it is claimed it does, 
would fairly establish his title to be regarded as the ugliest of 
men, both in form and feature. It should, however, be con- 
sidered as a caricature and nothing else. 

Mrs. John Adams, who first met General Lee at an evening 
party at Major Mifflin's house in Cambridge, describes him as 
looking like a " careless, hardy veteran," who .brought to her 
mind his namesake, Charles XII. "The elegance of his pen 
far exceeds that of his person " says this accomplished lady. 

Lee was very fond of dogs, and was constantly attended by 
one or more ; his favorite being a great shaggy Pomeranian, 
whom Dr. Belknap says resembled a bear more than a harmless 
canine. Spada — that was the dog's name — was constantly at 
his master's heels, and accompanied him in whatever company 
he might happen to be. 

It appears from a letter of John Adams to James Warren, — 
the then President of the Provincial Congress, — which was 
intercepted by the British, that Colonel Warren had no great 
opinion of General Lee, for Mr. Adams tells him he must bear 
with his whimsical manners and his dogs for the sake of his 
military talents. " Love me, love my dog," says Mr. Adams. 
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(Phoebe Bayard), a relative of Governor Bowdoin, and daring 
the war placed his daughter in that town to be educated. 

In the memorable retreat througli the Jerseys Lee's conduct 
began to be distrusted. He was perhaps willing to see Wash- 
ington, whose life only intervened between himself and the 
supreme command, defeated ; but we need not go back a cen- 
tury to hnd generals who have been unwilling to support their 
commanders, even when within sound of their cannon. 

Ijee had a good private fortune. He was sanguine and lively, 

and a martyr to gout. He was fearless and outspoken, never 

<?oncealiug his sentiments from any man, and in every respect 

was the antipodes of a conspirator. Men, indeed, might say 

of him, — 

" Yond' Cassins has a lean and hungry look ; 
He thinks too mucli ; such men are dangerous." 

By his brother officers he was evidently considered a rival of 
the commander-in-cliief, but we find no contemporary evidence 
that he was looked upon as a traitor until the day of Mon- 
mouth. The present generation, however, much wiser, has do- 
creed him faithless upon the evidence of a manuscript said to 
be in Lee's hamhvriting, and purporting to be a plan for sub- 
jugating the States. This precious document is without date 
or sijn^ature, but is indorsed by another hand, " Mr. Lee's plan 
— 29th March, 1777." At this time the General was a prisoner 
ill New York. The writing, which bears an extraordinary re- 
semblance to that of General Lee, is relied upon mainly to 
convict him of treason. 

The so-calle<l j proofs of the treachery of I^e have been skil- 
fully put together by George H. Moore, but they contain other 
fatal objections besides the want of a signature to the ** plan." 
Proof is adduced to show that Lee was not a general, and at the 
same time he is accredited with having induced General Howe 
to adopt his " plan " and abandon one carefully matured by his 
brother and himself, as early as April 2, or four days after the 
date indorsed on the " plan." Moreover, a motive for Lee's 
defection is not supplied. He did not want money, nor sell 

liimself, like Arnold, for a price. His fate, which at one time had 

** • 
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A British officer who knew Leo well 
hia capture ; — 

" He was taken by a party of outs, undei 
surroundud the house in which this orcfa-tn 
Iwhaved a* cowardly in this tmnsaction as 
every other. AlWr firing one or two shots fi 
nut and entreated our troops to spare his life 
proper R]ririt I Hhnuld have pitied him, aiid ' 
hnd been eierled in a bctt*r cause. I conld I 
wbun I first saw him, and thought of the mif 
obstinacy had involved him. He says iu 
three things: 1st, That the New England 
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Opposed to tJiis narration is that nf M 
eral) Wilkinson, who was with the Genei 
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I files and oiicompassed the building. General Lee appeared 
id, yet collected, and hia second observation marked his self- 
aiou: * Where is the guard ? Damn the guanl, why don't they 
and alter a momentary pause, he tamed to me and said, * Do, 
* what has become of the guard.' The women of the house at 
oment entered the room, and proposed to him to conceal him- 
a bed, which he rejected with evident disgust." 

3 exact language used by Washington in the hurried alter- 

. with I-Kjo at Monmouth has been a matter of much curi- 

The officers who overheard this celebrated colloquy 

ited at the trial a remarkable forgetfulness on this point. 

agree, however, that His Excellency addressed his lieu- 

t **unth much warmth" the conventional expression for 

; language. I^fayettc, who was both on the field and at 

ial, is accredited with having related to Governor Tomp- 

in 1824, that Washington called Lee "a damned pol- 

" "This," said I^fayette, "was the only time I ever 

Washington swear." * 

er the battle Lee certainly wrote two very impudent and 
iteristic letters to the commander-in-chief. His subse- 
triiU, equalled only in interest in our military annals by 
f Andro, failed to lix any treasonable design on the gen- 
hough it punished his insubordination by a year's suspen- 
'rom command. His military peers evidently considered 
nfit to command in conjunction with Washington, 
j's encounter with the beautiful Miss Franks of Phila- 
ia forms a humorous episode. The lady, who had been 
f the bright stars of Sir William Howe's entertainment 
3 Mischianza, antl was celebrated for her keen wit, had 
3d that General Lee wore green breeches patched with 
r. The General met the allegation by sending the unmen- 
des in question to the lady, accompanied by a letter, which 
Franks received in very bad part. 
5 will of General Lee contains this singular request : — 

iesire most earnestly that I may not be buried in any church 
irchyard, or within a mile of any Presbyterian or Anabaptist 

* Note to Custis's Recollections, p. 218. 
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their size can be distinctly aeen. On the southern eminence the 
furt is still entire, and the southwest face of the hill is divided into 
several platforms, of which I cannot exactly understand the use. 
There are also evident marks of the dwellings of the soldiers. The 
extensive view from this hill, the walk on the ancient ramparts, and 
the site of the various stations occupied by the American army, will 
render this hill at a future period a favorite resort." 

After the arrival of General Washington the army was regu- 
larly brigaded, and Creueral Greene was assigned, under the 
nnh'rs of Lee, to the command at Prospect Hill. He accord- 
ingly took up his quarters there on the 26th of July, with 
Sullivan on hi^ left at Winter Hill, Patterson at his feet in 
]So. 3, and Heath on his right. Greene had with him his own 
Khode-Islanders that had been encamped at Jamaica Plain, and 
the regiments of Whitcomb, Gardner, Brewer, and Little, — a 
fluctuating garrison of from three to four thousand men. The 
leader was the right man in the right place. 

2s atlianiol Greene is one of the grandest figures of the ,Eevo- 
lution. He is known to us as the man whom Washington 
deemed most worthy to be his lieutenant, and how he vindi- 
cated that confidence the pages of history relate. It is said he 
was the only general officer who testified his gratification at 
the appointment of Washington by presenting an address from 
himself and his officers to the General upon his arrival at 
(.'um bridge, — a circumstance not likely to escape the memory 
of tlie commander-in-chief. At his decease, which occurred in 
178(5, Congress voted to raise a monument to his memory. 
It was never erected, and wo are left to reflect 

" How nations slowly wise and meanly just, 
To buried merit raise the tardy bust." 

(Jeneral Knox, the bosom friend of Greene, said to a dis- 
tinguished son of Carolina : — 

" His knowledge is intuitive. He came to us the rawest and most 
untutored being 1 over met with, but in less than twelve months he 
was ec^ual in miliUiry knowledge to any general officer in the anuy, 
and very superior to most of them." 
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no equivalent for the sums he was compelled to disburse for Ids 
support while in the field. These officers were obliged to apply 
to Congress for " relief," such being then, as now, the legal 
phraseology of an application of a creditor when government 
is the debtor. Greene met with losses at the South which 
hurt him. He turned to the soil; but the season was un- 
kind, and his first crop was a failure. Congress voted him 
military trophies, but these did not afford him the means of 
living. 

It is pleasant to turn from the contemplation of the neglect 
which Greene expcirieuced as a general to examine the inner 
characteristics of the man. These cannot better be illustrated 
tlian by the following extracts from a letter written by him in 
the autumn of 1781, from liis camp on the High Hills of Santee. 
Henry Jackson, of whom the General speaks, was the burly, 
good-natured colonel of the IGth, sometimes called the Boston 
Regiment. 

** We have fought freciuently and bled freely, and little glory comes 
to our share. Our force has been so small that nothing capital could 
Im? etFectiHl, and our operations have been conducted under every dis- 
advantage that couhl enihan'OHS either a general or an anny 

^ How i.s my old friend Colonel Jackson i Is he as fat as ever, and 
ivm he still eat down a plate of fish that he can't see over ? God 
ble-ss his fat soul with good health and good spirits to the end of the 
war, that we may all have a happy meeting in the North." 

One who had frequ(?nt opportunities of observing the General 
has admirably painted his portrait. Fortunat<jly for us, beards 
were not worn at the Revolution, so that we are enabled to 
trace the lineaments of celebrated public characters of that time 
with a degree of siitLsfaction tliat will hardly rewanl the future 
biographers of the men of the presimt day. 

" Major-Genend (in»enc in i>erson was rather corpulent, and above 
the common size. His complexion was fair and florid, his counte- 
nance', serene and mild, indicating a goodness which scorned to soften 
and shade the fire and j^niiitness of its expression. His health was 
delicate, but preserved by temperance and regularity." 
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only four* email brass cannon and a few old honey-comb iron pieces 
with their trunnions broken off ; and these were ingeniously bedded 
in timbers in the same manner as stocking a musket These 
machines were exce^dimjly unwieldy and inconvenient, requiring 
much skill to elevate and depress them.'' 
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CABBIAUE FOR CANMUM WITHOUT TRUNNIONS, USED BEFORE BOSTON. 

As early lus January, 1775, four brass pieces, two seven-inch 
niort4irs, and an unknown number of battering cannon, were 
in possi^ssion of the provincial comraitte^js. Besides these, oth- 
ers are obscurely hinted at without mentioning the number. 
Wontestur and Conconl were selected as the places of deposit 
for all the artillery and munitions of w^ar. P>en as far back as 
November, 1774, the committees had begun to purchase heavy 
ttannon, which could be found in all the seaports from Boston 
to Falmouth. ^lany of tluise were ship's giuis. Others had 
been purcliasod to defend the ports during the frequent wars 
with France ; and not a few had come from the fortifications of 
I.<>nisburg and Annapolis Royal. It api>ears that the Kevolu- 
tionnry executive had voted to e^juip a park of sixteen field- 
pieres, in which tlioso brought out of Boston were to 1k3 in- 
cludtMl. This will serve to show that, long before Lexington, 
the Americans were earnestly preparing for war, and that 
altliou^^h tlie artilh»ry in their hands was generally of light 
ralibre, they were by no means as defenceless as litis been 
«upiM>se(l. The sixteen field-pieces were, in February, voted to 
be distribuUnl among the seven regiments of militia, in the pro- 

* Thu} was an underestimate. 
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artillery, which Gridley, Knox, and Crane commmanded. The 
pieces iirst used were 3-pounders, and were those taken to 
Bunker Hill, where live of the six were captured by the enemy. 
Among the Rhode Island troops which arrived at Cambridge 
early in June was a fine company of artillery, with four excel- 
lent tield-pieces. On the 1 2th of June Edes's Gazette stated that 

" Many large pieces of battering camion are expected soon from 
difTcrent places ; twelve pieces, 18 and 24 pounders, with a quan- 
tity of ordnance-stores, we are informed, are already arrived from 
Providence." 

A train with four field-pieces had also arrived in camp from 
Connecticut. We have been thus circumstantial because much 
curiosity has existed in relation to the Provincial artillery 
before the arrival of Knox from Crown Point with fifty-five 
pieces of various calibres. In the autumn of 1776 Massa- 
chusetts began to cast cannon. 

With regard to small-arms the difficulties were even greater. 
Spears were largely used to supply the want of bayonets, and 
were kept within all the works to repel assault. They were 
fre<juently examined, cleaned, and kept ready for service. As 
for muskets, the General Court, as far back as 1770, had tried 
to wheedle Hutchinson out of the Province arms, but he refused 
to distribute them to the militia as recommended. The arms 
were seized, however, in Febniary, 1775, and removed from 
Harvard College, whore they were deposited, to Worcester, to 
l>e out of Gage's clutches. Private sources were soon exhausted, 
and there were no public workshops. Washington paid £ 3 
for a gun on his arrival at Cambridge; and by September, 1776, 
the price for a 8crvi(.'eable musket with bayonet made in the 
Stiite was £ 4. During the siege the scarcity bec^imo so great 
that the muskets had to bo tiiken by force from soldiers whose 
term of enlistment had expired, and who brought their own 
guns, in order to supply those coming to take their places. 

Rev. AMlliam Emerson, grandfather of lialph Waldo Emer- 
son, who was a cliaplain in the army at this time, affords us 
glimpses of the Continental camps after the anival of Wash- 
ington : — 
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coining to Washington's knowledge, he permitted Brewer to 
cany his proposal into effect, giving him at the same time an 
appointment as barrack-master until a vacancy should occur in 
the line. The General then published the whole transaction 
in orders. 

On New- Year's Day, 1776, the Union Flag, bearing thirteen 
stripes, was hoisted at Prospect Hill, and saluted with thirteen 
guns. This was the birthday of the new Continental army of 
undying fame. Now, for the firet time, the thirteen united 
Colonies had a common flag. From this lofty height the colors 
were plainly distinguishable in the enemy's camps, and were at 
first thought to be a token of submission, — the king's speech 
having been sent to the Americans the same day. But the 
enemy were speedily undeceived ; the proclamation was not re- 
ceived until after the flag had been flung to the breeze. There 
it continued to fly until raised in triumph on the abandoned 
works of the British. 

Prospect Hill is occasionally mentioned as Mt. Pisgah. It 
coujil be reached by the enemy's battery at West Boston, which 
thniw a 13-inch shell into the citadel during the bombard- 
ment prece<ling the possession of Dorchester Heights. The 
missile exploded without doing any injury. The hill, too, is 
a8#ociat<?d Avith the last days of the siege by two incidents. An 
accidental fire which occurred in the barracks was conceived by 
Howe t<.> be a signal for calHng in the militia from the country, 
and probably accelerated his preparations to depart. The fol- 
lowing order was issued to the army from headquarters, March 
4, 177G: — 

" The flag on Prospect Hill and that at the Laboratory on Cam- 
bri<lge Common are ordered to be hoisted only upon a general alarm: 
of this the whole army is to take particular notice, and immediately 
upon these colors being displayed every officer and soldier must re- 
pair to his alarm-post This to remain a standing order until the 
commander-in-chief shall please to direct otherwise." 

Prospect Hill next demands attention from the circumstance 
that in November, 1777, it became the quarters of the British 
l)ortion of Burgoyne's army; the Hessians occupied the barracks 
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on Wintpr ITill. The British arrived at Cambridge on Thurs- 
iJity tlio fjtli, itiid the Genuaus on the following day. 

Tliu Kiiglisii enteted Cambridge, via Watertowii, in tlio 
midst of a |JL'!ting Btoim, and, without jialtiiig, iirooewdtwi 
(liiii:kly onwEird to Proejiect Hill The officers had their uidi-- 
tii'iun, wiiiuh tliey were allowed by the treaty to retain ; but iho 
men, luiunueii, (gloomy, [ind sullen, wore little of the Jaliunt uu 
lit' Uritish i:!(jliliera. 

Aii lor till; Hessians, th« appearance they presented wu;^- 
truly pitiiililt;. The men were rugged and filtliy, from the 
eli'eL-t^ ul' the lung marches and birotiacs without shelter. Most 
of thciji had their tobacco-pipes, with which, with the national 
phlegm, tlmy were uoUcing their misfortunes, so that a cloud of 
smoke cnvi'iitped them as they moved along. They were fol- 
liiwi'd by nurabers of their "women, staggering under the bur- 
dens of camp iitcnsiU, with huge hampers en their backs, from 
whicli |iwpcd infants, some of tliem born on the road. Th:it 
till? ( icrnians ivcK' rrgardcd witli the utmost curiosity by tlio 
population wi: tan well believe, {i,<T the most frightfol stories 
were current ciitipprning their iir.>wis^ and bloodthii-stiurss, 
TJie Anic'rican liidios, ignorant that at home these women per- 
fonni'd their fhare of tlic labor of the fields, looked with 
coinpassion fin what tliey considered evidence of the brutal- 
ity of the men. Wliat witji the tobacco-smoke and efflnvia 
arising from this motley horde, the air was tainted as they 
pas.setl by. 

Tlie Hessian officers politely saluted the la<lic3 whom they 
saw at the windows, but the liritons, ever selfish and intract- 
able in misfortune, kept tlieir eyes upon the ground. Burgoyne 
rode at the head of hia men, bcjiind tjic advanced guard. He 
and his oflicers went to BnuHsh's tavern, afterwards Porter's, 
wlicrc they remained temporarily. The animals which ilrew 
tlie |)ri*oner:i' baggage -wagons seemed to partake of the sorry 
condition of their masters, being lean and half starved. 

General Phillips, during the early part of the march from 
Saratoga, is said to have espres.=cd his astonishment that so 
great an exjicnditiuc of iiiiiney and lifi' should have been made 
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to conquer so barren and unattractive a region as that through 
which they were then passing. When they came to the beau- 
tiful and fertile valley of the Connecticut, Greneral Whipple 
observed : " This, CJeneral, is the country we are fighting for." 
** Ah ! " repHed Phillips, " this is a country worth a ten years' 
war." 

The British officers soon became familiar objects to the people 
of Cambridge, some of whom did not care to conceal their dis- 
content at the airs these sons of Mars gave themselves. They 
lived on the best the country and the times afforded, prom- 
enading the College grounds, and appearing in public with 
their swords belted about them. A slight check to their self- 
sufficiency was the sight of their whole train of artillery, which 
was parked on the Common. 

There were two rows of barracks situated outside the citadel. 
These barracks wjjre enclosed by a fence, at the entrance gate 
of which a sentinel was posted. Within the citadel was the 
guard-house, always occupied by a strong detachment of our 
troops. Sentinels were placed on the Charlestown and Cam- 
bridge roads, and at the provision barracks at the foot of the 
hill. A chain of sentinels extended across the valley between 
Prospect and Winter Hills, the line passing immediately in 
rear of Oliver Tufts's farm-house. The peculiarity of the terms 
granted to Burgoyne and his soldiers under the convention with 
Gates caused the British officers and men to reject the name of 
prisoners. They were styled ** the troops of the Convention." 

The American guards were drawn from the militia of Massa- 
chusetts expressly for this serv^ice. They were, for the most 
I)art, ignorant of camp discipline, and were ridiculed and abused 
by the prisoners whenever an opportunity presented itself. The 
piards, therefore, did not go beyond the letter of their orders 
to show respect to the prisoners. 

The Britons, on the other hand, were not of a better class 
than was usual in the rank and file of that service. Many rob- 
beries were committed by them on the roads and even within 
the towns. Moreover, the apprehensions caused by the pres- 
ence of 80 large a body of turbulent spirits near a populous 
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For these acts Colonel Henley was fonnally accused by Gren- 
eral Burgoyne " of behavior heinously criminal as an officer and 
unbecoming a man ; of the most indecent, violent, vindictive 
severity against unarmed men, and of intentional murder." 
Colonel Henley was placed in arrest and tried by a mili- 
tary court at Cambridge, of which Colonel Glover was presi- 
dent, and Colonel William Tudor judge-advocate. General 
Burgoyne appeared as prosecutor. His address to the court 
was a model of wheedling, cajolery, and special pleading. 
He 'Complimented the president 'for his honorable treatment 
of the Convention troops on the march to Boston. To Col- 
onel Wesson, who had immediate command in the district 
when the troops arrived, he also paid his respects, and even 
the judge-advocate came in for a share of his persuasive 
eloquence. 

It was believed that Burgoyne undertook the rdU of pros- 
ecutor, not only to recover in some degree his waning influence 
with his troops, but to retrieve, if possible, his reputation 
at home, by appearing in the guise of the champion of his 
soldiers. 

Henley owed his acquittal mainly to the exertions of Colonel 
Tudor in his behalf. The evidence showed that the prisoner 
had acted under great provocation ; but what most influenced 
the result was the startling testimony adduced of the mutinous 
spirit prevalent among the British soldiers. 

A day or two after this trial the judge-advocate and Colonel 
Henley met at Roxbury in making a visit to a family where a 
lady resided to whom Colonel H. was paying his addresses. 
He fancied himself coldly received, and was in rather a melan- 
choly humor as they rode into town together. In coming over 
the Neck he abruptly said to his companion, " Colonel Tudor, 
I will thank you to shoot me ! " " ^^^ly, what is the matter 
now 1 " asked Tudor. " You have ruined me." " I thought I 
liad rendered you some assistance in the trial." " You said I 
was a man of passionate, impetuous temper ; this has destroyed 
me in the estimation of the woman I love : vou see she received 
me coldly. You have destroyed my happiness. You may now 
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jninp from the taffrail rail, which in ships of that time was at a 
considerable height from the water, if any one would do the 
same. A sailor accepted the challenge. The boy took the leap, 
but the man was afraid to foUow. 

As mention has been made of Colonel James Wesson in con- 
nection with the trial of Henley, we may be permitted to intro- 
duce an anecdote of the manner in which that brave officer's 
active career was brought to a close. He had been commissioned 
major of Samuel Gerrish's regiment as early as the 19th May, 
1775, by Joseph Warren, and served at the siege of Boston. In 
November, i 776, he was made colonel He fought with credit at 
Saratoga and Monmouth. In the latter battle our artillery under 
Knox opened an unexampled cannonade, to which the British 
guns fiercely replied. Colonel Wesson, who then commanded 
the 9th Massachusetts, was in the front line. Leaning over his 
horse's neck to look under the cannon smoke, which enveloped 
ever^'thing, a ball from the enemy grazed his back, tearing away 
his clothing, and with it fragments of his flesh. Had he re- 
mained upright an instant longer he would have been killed ; 
as it was, he remained a cripple for life. 

In the summer of 1778 the British prisoners were transferred 
to Rutland, Massachusetts ; a certain number went to Barre, in 
the same State. Some thirty or forty of the worst characters, 
known to have been implicated in the riots which preceded the 
Henley affair, were placed on board the guard-ships at Boston. 

On the 28th July the 20th British regiment, numbering 
then about four hundred men, marched for Rutland, under 
escort of a detachment of Colonel Thatcher's regiment. They 
were followed on the 2d of September by the 21st and 47th, 
and on the 5th by the 24th regiment. The last of the English 
troops marched for the same destination on the 15th of 
October, and the people of Boston breathed freer than they had 
done for months. 

Mrs. Warren, who was an eyewitness, thus speaks of the 
effects produced by the presence of the British soldiery : — 

" This idle and dissipated army lay too long in the %'icinity of 
Boston for the advantage of either side. While there, in durance, 
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\ il:~~< iriiiiiitcd theii numnerB ; the; corrnpCeil the Btml^nls nf 
iviinl t'lill.fif imd the youth gf Uie capital and iU environ*, who 
I'L' alliind ti> L-nter into their gambling-parties and other scenes of 
•iiiliiMHiioss. They became acqaaiuted with tbe deaigna, resoun:^ 
1 wuikni'^.ti.'^i uf Ameriot ; and there wure maiij among them 
Dsi- tnli:iiis iDid capacity rendered theni cupable of makiiig the 
si iiiisi-liJL'Vdus use of their knowledge." 

As Tiiii,'lLt ]i:LVe been expected, tliere were a great many de- 
liiiiis iimmi^ ilia foreign troops. Before tbe end of December 
r IiiiuiIti'iI of the Knglittb were missing, while the lirniis- 
'Ui'i'i^ l<i.-<t ni.1 fewer than seventy-three in a single month. 
Unw\x I.i'i-, Henley, and Jackson were all recruiting in Boa- 
I ill 1777 - 78, and, as men were very scarce, they were nut 
'iw U- enlisting the English eoldiera, Itiirgoyae gave out 
Miriy tliiil neither he nor his troojis wore priaoners, but only 
iiiiiii-iiied body of men marching through a country to the 
,iv-.-l- sr:,]...iX to uiiibiirk for llii'ir homes. The men them- 
>es, ..r (uiiiiy ..f tli,.:)i, wmv ;uixi..iis lo enlist. :ind llie n-i- 
iit:- then in lloslon would h.ive Jiiul i.ii diflieultj in lillin- ii;., 
I it iioi been Ihul tlii^ eourse was di.seuiinteimneeil iit tli^^ 
l.|.|ll:ll■l^■|■^ <■{ the army ;is ivim^'Uiint to the gnod of the ser- 
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stantlj posted at this gate, and no one could get out unless he had a 
piiAfi} from the officer of the guard ; but this was a privilege in which 
very few were indulged. Boards and nails were given the British, 
iu order to make them temporary huts to secure them from the rain 
and the heat of the sun. The provisions were rice and salt pork, 
delivered with a scanty hand. The officers were allowed to lodge iu 
the farm-houses which lay contiguous to the pen ; they were per- 
mitted likewise to come in amongst their men for the purpose of 
i-ull-call and other matters of regularity." 

On the 9th November, 1778, the British and Germans, in 
acconlance with a resolve of O^ngress, began their march for 
Virj^inia in six divisions, each of which was accompanied by an 
American escort. Each nationality formed a division. The 
first English division consisted of the artill(^, grenadiers, and 
light infantry, and the 9th (Taylor's) regiment, under command 
of Lieutenant-Colonel Hill. The second English division con- 
sisted of the 20th (Parr's) and 21st (Hamilton's) regiments, 
commanded by Major Forstor; and the third, composed of 
the 24th (Eraser's), 47th (Nesbitt's), and 62d (Anstruther's) 
regiments, were under the command of Brigadier Hamilton. 
The first (rerman division consisted of the dragoons, grenadiers, 
and the regiment Von Rhetz, under Major Von Mengen. In 
the second division were the regiments Von Riedesel and Von 
SjK'cht, led by CJeueral Specht ; the third was made up of the 
liarner Rittalion, the regiment Hesse Hanau, and the artillery, 
\indor Brij^adier Gall. The divisions marched respectively on 
the 9th, 10th, and 11th, keeping one day in advance of each 
other on the route. Burgoyne having been permitted to return 
to England, General Phillips was in command of all the Con- 
vi-ntion troops. He had been placed in arrest by (Jeneral Heath 
for using insulting expressions in connection with Lieutenant 
Brown's death, but Gates, who now succeeded to the command, 
relieved the fiery Briton from his disability. 

The story of the sojourn of the British army in the interior 
f.f Ma.«sachusetts closes with a domestic tnigc^ly. Bathslielm 
SpcK)ner was the daughter of that tough old tory. Brigadier 
Kuggles, of Sandwich, Massachusetts, who fought with Sir 
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the bead of five thousand tioops he would inarch through the 
continent of America 1 " 

The remains of the works on Prospect Hill may still be fol- 
lowed, with here and there a loss of continuity where houses 
have been built, or the original level cut away so as to conform 
to a certain grade. We found little difficulty in pursuing the 
entire line from the redoubt near the new High School on 
Central Hill, which terminated the defences on this side, to the 
extreme summit of Mount Prospect, where stood the citadeL 

The ground in the vicinity of the High School is upheaved 
into mounds, which evidently formed a part of the old redoubt. 
The line of the ditch can still be traced to where it is crossed 
by Highland Avenue. Beyond here, again, the intrenchment 
still remains breast-high, with a well-defined fosse, in which 
trees are growing. At this point a stone with a brief inscrip- 
tion would in future call to remembrance the site of the 
intrenchment. 

Leaving this, the northerly of the two eminences of Prospect 
Hill, we j)ass on to the extreme summit, where an enchanting 
view bursts upon the sight. The homes of half a million of 
people are before you. The tall chimneys of East Cambridge, 
the distant steeples of the city and of its lesser satellites, whose 
hanils are grasped across the intervening river, form a won- 
ilrDus and instnictivo exhibition of that prosperity which our 
iiitliers battled to secure. 

Could the shades of those who by day and by night kept 
watch ami wartl on this embattled height once again revisit the 
scene of their trials and their triumphs, we could scarcely ex- 
pect them to recognize in the majestic, dome-crowned city the 
gniy old town which they beheld through the morning mists 
of a century gone by, or even to identify the winding river on 
whose bosom lay moored the hostile shipping, and from whose 
black sides, 

"Sullen and silent, and like cohchant lions, 
Their cannon through the night. 
Holding their breath, had watched in grim defiance 
The sea-coast opj)osite." 



XGH HISTORIC Fields and mak&io.vs of Middlesex. 

The Kli\:s uf the iincient citadel and its outworks are plainly 
luiirkL'il. llimi>;h in soino places mere drifte uf earth give the 
coulciur. 'J'iiiek and eolid miist have been tho niniparts to 
llflve L-mlurt'd the atorma of ninety odd years, and even now 
thty ini' t'- lull nt the xommand of improvement before tbeii 
imtliiii' Ijii- lii'<:ii beatcu baek by the t»lemeutfi into the eaitb 
tiwiQ v-liiili tliry sprung. 

On Lill .-iiii^ the liill is being digged down, and erelong Put- 
niiiii's iiiid I u'L'uiie'a strong forlroas will have melted uway. The 
hill Wiuild have been in all lime a favorite resort, which good 
UisU' might liave converted into a beautiful park. The site is 
wiinti'd t\iT building, and, no voice potent enough being raised 
to itrn-st it:! ilciitniutiaQ, this bold headland of the lievolution, 
go retuiirkiilili: for it« height and its aasociations, must litU. Wa 
bid ;i rtlutt^nt adieu to Mount Prospect. 
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CHAPTEK VIII. 

OLD CHARLESTOWN ROAD, LECHMERE's POINT, AND PUTNAM*8 

HEADQUARTERS. 

" Poor Tommy Oage within a cage 
Wa^ kept at Boston ha\ man, 
Till Willie Howe took o'er the kuowe 
For Philadelphia, man." 

OF the many whose custom it is to pass over the high-road 
leading from Charlestown to Cambridge Common it is 
likeiy that few are aware that they follow the course over which 
condemned criminals were once transported for execution. Its 
antecedents may not be as prolific of horrors as the way from 
^'ewgate to Tyburn, which counts a life for every rod of the 
j<.)urney, but its consequence as one of the most frequented 
highways of colonial days caused its selection for an exhibition 
which chills the blood, and carries us back within view of the 
atn>cious judicial punishments of the Dark Ages. 

To kill was not enough. The law was by no means satisfied 
with the victim's life. The poor human shell must be hacked 
or mangled with all the savagery which barbarous ingenuity 
could devise ; and at last Justice erected her revolting sign by 
the public highway, where the decaying corse of the victim 
cwaked in a gibbet, as it mournfully obeyed the behest of the 
night-wind. Gibbeting, burning, impahng, have all a precedent 
in New England, of which let us relate an incident or two. 

In the year 1749 a fire broke out in Charlestown, destroying 
some shops and other buildings belonging to Captain John 
(.'(Mlman, a respectable citizen and active military office^. It 
transpired that Captain Codman had been poisoned by his 
negro servants, Mark, Phillis, and Phcebe, who were favorite 
domestics, and that the arson was committed to destroy the 
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in which condemned malefactors repose on luxuriant couches, 
while the law jealously guards them from the penalty of crime, 
and justice, uncertain of itself, repeals its sentence and sets the 
guilty free. To something we must attribute the startling 
increase of crime. Can it be the laxity of the law 1 

Thomas Morton, the Merry Andrew of Mount Wollaston, 
relates, in his New English Canaan, an occurrence which, he 
says, happened to Weston's colony, in what is now Weymouth ; 
and upon this slight foundation Hudibras built his humorous 
account of the hanging of a weaver for the crime of which a 
cobbler had been adjudged guilty : — 

" Our brethren of New £ngland use 
Choice mal-factors to excuse, 
And hang the guiltless in their stead, 
Of whom the churches have less need ; 
As lately happened." 

^Morton's story goes that, one of Weston's men having stolen 
corn from an Indian, a parliament of all the people was called 
to decide what punishment should be inflicted. It was agreed 
that the crime was a felony under the laws of England, and that 
the culprit must suffer death. Upon this a person arose and 
harangued the assembly. He proposed that as the accused was 
young and strong, fit for resistance against an enemy, they 
should take the young man's clothes ^nd put them upon some 
ol<l, bedridden person, near to the grave, and hang him in the 
stead of the other. Although Morton says the idea was well 
liked by the multitude, he admits that the substitution was not 
made, and that the course of justice was allowed to take effect 
iij)on the real offender. 

Branding was not an unusual punishment in former times. 
A marine belonging to one of his Majesty's ships lying in Bos- 
ton harbor, in 1770, being convicted of manslaughter, was 
immediately branded in the hand and dismissed. ^lont- 
goniery and Killroy, convicted of the same crime for participa- 
tion in the 5th of March massacre, were also branded in the 
same manner. 

Directly in front of Mount Prospect, of which it is a lesser 
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sented that Knox's goods might remain there, in the belief that 
his tory connections — Ife had lately married the daughter of 
Secretary Flucker — would be a safeguard for both. The store, 
however, was rifled by the British, and the landlord put in a 
claim against Knox for the time it was shut up, which Knox 
indignantly refused to allow. After the evacuation, William 
Knox, brother of the general, continued the business of a book- 
seller at the same stand. 

When the Eevolution began, Knox was a lieutenant of the 
Boston Grenadiers, commanded by Thomas Dawes, with the 
rank of major. Dawes was an officer of activity and address, 
and had exerted himself to bring the militia to a high standard 
of excellence. The presence of some Of the best regiments in 
the British service ofifered both a model and incentive for these 
efforts. The company was composed of mechanics and profes- 
sional men, selected with regard to their height and martial 
bearing, no member being under five feet ten inches, and many 
six feet in height. Joseph Peirce was a lieutenant with Knox, 
and Lemuel Trescott (afterwards a distinguished officer in the 
Massachusetts line) was orderly-sergeant. The company made a 
splendid appearance on parade, and Knox was considered a rer 
markably fine-looking officer. So at least thought one young 
lady, who, it is said, became captivated with her tall grenadier 
through those broad avenues to the female heart, admiration 
and pity, and by the following circumstance : — 

Harry Knox had been out gunning some time previous, when 
the piece he carried, bursting in his hands, occasioned the loss 
of several of his fingers. "He made his appearance in the 
company," says Captain Henry Burbeck, "with the wound 
handsomely bandaged with a scarf, which, of course, excited 
the sympathy of all the ladies. I recollect the circumstance as 
well as though it had only happened yesterday. I stood at the 
head of Bedford Street and saw them coming up." 

It is probable that Lucy Flucker was a frequent visitor to 
Knox's shop, for he reckoned the cream of the old Bostonians, 
as well as the debonair officers of his Majesty's army and fleet, 
among his customers. Longman was his London correspondent. 
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leave of each succeeding officer." History does not record such 
another scene as this. 

Wilkinson says Knox facilitated the passage of the Delaware 
before Trenton by his stentorian lungs and extraordinary exer- 
tions. He was in the front at Monmouth, placing his pieces at 
a critical moment where they stemmed the British onset and 
restored the battle. But Harry Knox " won his spurs " by his 
successful exertions in removing the artillery from Crown Point 
to the camp at Cambridge. At one time failure stared him in 
the fetce. The advanced season and contrary winds were near 
preventing the transportation of his ponderous treasures across 
the lake. The bateaux were rotten, and some, after being 
loaded with infinite difficulty, either sunk or let the cannon 
through their leaky bottoms. With joy at last Knox saw 
his efforts crowned with success. He writes to Washington, 
** Three days ago it was very uncertain whether we could 
have gotten them until next spring, but now, please Grod, they 
must go." 

The cannon and mortars were loaded on forty-two strong 
sleds, and were dragged slowly along •by eighty yoke of oxen, 
the route being from Fort George to Kinderhook, and from 
thence, via Great Barrington, to Springfield, where fresh cattle 
were provided. The roads were bad, and suitable carriages* 
could not be had, so that the train could not proceed without 
snow. Fortunately the roads became passable, and the sin- 
gular procession wound its tedious way through the moun- 
tains of Western Massachusetts and down to the sea. " We 
shall cut no small figure in going through the country with 
our cannon, mortars, &c., drawn by eighty yoke of oxen," 
says Knox. 

General Knox, notwithstanding his later pecuniary diffi- 
culties, in which some of his best friends were unfortunately 
involved, was the soul of honor. When the war broke out he 
was in debt to Longman and other London creditors to a con- 
siderable amount, but at the peace he paid the greater part of 
these debts in full. Well might Mrs. Knox, after her bereave- 
ment, speak of ''his enlarged soul, his generous heart, his 
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When Greneral Knox was with the army under "Washington, 
in the neighborhood of New York, his wife remained at a cer- 
tain town in Connecticut, awaiting an opportunity of rejoining 
her husband after the event of the campaign should be decided. 
Mrs. Knox had for a companion the wife of another Massa- 
chusetts officer. The person who let his house for a short time 
to the ladies asserted tliat, after their departure, twenty-five gal- 
lons of choice old rum which he had in his cellar, and of which 
Mrs. Knox had the key, were missing. 

It is not a little curious that while the splendid seat erected 
by Knox after the war, at Thomaston, which he named Mont- 
peUer, has been demolished, the old wooden house in Boston in 
which the General was bom is still standing on Federal Street 
(old Sea Street) opposite Drake's Wharf, — that part of Boston 
being formerly known as Wheeler's Point. Greneml Heath 
says in his memoirs that, being well acquainted with Knox 
before the war, he urged him to join the American army, but 
tliat Knox's removal out of Boston and the state of his do- 
mestic concerns required some arrangement, which he effected 
as soon as possible, and then joined his countrymen. 

Cobble Hill was, in December, 1777, the quarters of a por- 
tion of Burgoyne's troops, who were suspected of setting fire to 
the guard-house there at the same time a plot was discovered 

on Ixianl one of the guard-ships in the harbor for the release 
of the Bennington prisoners. 

Joseph Barrell was an eminent Boston merchant, who, while 
a resident of that town, had inhabited one of the most elegant 
olil places to be found there. The evidences of his taste are 
still to l>e seen in the house which he built after the Revolu- 
tionary AVar, and in the grounds which he laid out. Barrell's 
palace, as it was called, is reached by passing through a noble 
avenue, shaded by elms planted by the old merchant. It was 
erected in 1792, and was furnished with gliiss of American 
manufacture from the first works erected in Boston. The house, 
which is of brick, does not demand a particidar description 
hero, but Ls in all respects a noble old mansion, worthy a mag- 
nate of the Exchange. The interior arrangement of the ground- 
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down to the victim of a single hallucination^ who is only mad 
when the wind is north-northwest, the principles of an enlarged 
philanthropy have been found to be productive of the most 
happy results. Their former lives are studied, and, as far as 
practicable, grafted upon the new. Your madhouse, perhaps 
the most repulsive of all earthly objects, becomes, under wise 
and kindly influences, the medium by which the insane are in 
very many instances returned into the world. Such have been 
for lifly years the fruits of McLean's exalted charity. 

None but the antiquary, who' is ready to discard every sense 
but that of sight, need explore the margin of Miller's River. If 
he expects to find a placid, inviting stream, with green banks 
and clumps of willows, — a stream for poetry or meditation, — 
let him beware. If he looks for a current in which to cast a 
line, or where he may float in his sk iff and dream the day away, 
building his aerial chateaux, let him discard all such ideas and 
pass by on the other side. Miller's River ! faugh ! it smells to 
heaven ; not even the Rhine at Cologne could surpass it. Such 
draughts of air as are wafted to your nostrils from slaughter- 
houses, where whole hecatombs of squealing victims are daily 
sacrificed, are not of the chameleon's dish. 

Leohmere's Point, now East Cambridge, was so called from 
its ownership by the Lechmere family. Hon. Tliomas Lech- 
mere, who died in 1765, was for many years Surveyoi^General 
for the Northern District of America, and brother of the then 
Lord Lechmere. Richard Lechmere, a royalist refugee of 1776, 
married a daughter of Lieutenant-Governor Spencer Phips, and 
by her inherited that part of the Phips estate of which we are 
now writing. This will account to the reader for the name of 
" Phips's Farm," which was sometimes applied to the Point in 
Revolutionary times. About 1806 Andrew Craigie purchased 
the P(3int. The site of the old farm-house, which was the only 
one existing there prior to the Revolution, was near where the 
Court House now stands. 

This locality is celebrated as the landing-place of the British 
grenadiers and light infantry, under Lieutenant-Colonel Smith, 
on the night of April 18, 1775. It would not be unworthy 
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bomb-battery only as to cause the construction of two redoubts. 
The a])proach to the causeway and bridge leading to the Point 
from Charlestown side had previously been secured by a small 
work on the main shore. After constructing a covered way and 
improving the causeway, — a task which a heavy fall of snow 
mncl) retarded, — Washington directed Putnam to throw up 
tlie redoubts. The enemy did not at first offer the least impedi- 
ment to the work, and the General could only account for this 
silence by the supposition that Howe was meditating some 
^rand stroke ; but as soon as the Americans had carried their 
covered way up to the brow of the hill and broke ground there, 
the British opened a heavy fire, which continued for several 
days, without, however, interrupting the work. Owing to the 
frozen condition of the ground, which made the labor one of 
inlinite difficulty, it was not until the last days of February 
that the redoubts were completed. 

AVith proper ordnance the Americans were now able to 
render the west part of Boston, which was only half a mile dis- 
tant, untenable to the enemy, and to drive his ships and floatr 
iug-battcrics, from which they had experienced the greatest 
annoyance, out of the river. The arrival of Colonel Knox with 
the lieavy artillery from Ticonderoga and Crown Point supplied 
the want that had all along been so keenly felt. On the 25th 
of Febniary, 1776, Knox orders Burbeck, his lieutenant-colonel, 
to arm the batteries at Lechmere's Point with two 18 ayd two 
24 ]x)unders, to be removed from Prospect Hill ; and on the 
26th AVashington announces the momiting there of heavy 
onbiance and the preparation of two platforms for mortars, but 
laments the want of tJie thing essential to offensive operations. 
An officer writes in January of this poverty of ammunition : — 

" Tbe bay is open, — everything thaws here except Old Put. He 
is still as hanl as ever crying out for powder, jKiwder ! ye gods, give 
us iH>W(ler ! " 

Fn>m this point Boston was successfully bombanled on the 
2d March, 1776. A number of houses in what is now the 
West End^were struck, — Peter Chard on*s, in Bowdoin Square, 
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Boston. On the 6th orders were issued to embark the artillery 
and stores. Colonel Cleaveland writes as follows of the diffi- 
culties he encountered : — 

" The transports for the cannon, etc., which were ordered to the 
wharf were without a sailor on board and half stowed with lumber. 
At the same time most of my heavy cannon and all the field artil- 
lery, with a great quantity of arms, was to be brought in from 
Charlostown and other distant \)09ts. I was obliged to send iron 
ordnance to supply their places, to keep up a fire on the enemy and 
prevent their breaking ground on Forster Hill (South Boston). On 
the fifth day most of the stores were on board, with the exception of 
four in)u mortars and their beds, weighing near six tons each. With 
great difficulty I brought three of them from the battery, but on 
getting them on board the transport the blocks gave way, and a 
mortar fell into the sea, where I afterwards threw the other two." 

Four companies of the 3d Battalion of Artillery had joined 
before the troops left Boston. Until their arrival there was not 
a relief for the men who were kept constantly on duty. One 
huntlred and fifty vessels were employed in transporting the 
army and stores to Halifax. 

It was related by Colonel Burbeck that the battery contain- 
ing the " Congress " mortar was j)laced under the command of 
Colonel David Mason. With this mortar Mason was ordered 
to set fire to Boston. His first shell was aimed at the Old 
South, and passed just above the steeple. The next shell was 
aimed more accurately at the roof, which it would doubtless 
have entered had not the mortar burst, grievously wounding 
the colonel and killing a number of his men. From this and 
similar accidents at the kittcries, Boston escaped destruction. 
Through the inexperience of those who served them, four other 
mortars were burst during the bombardment which preceded 
the occupation of Porchester Heights. 

I^jirly in March Washington evidently expected an attack, 
as his dispositions were made with that view. That Lech- 
mere's Point was the object of his solicitude is clear from the 
precautions taken to guard that important post. Upon any 
alarm Patterson, whose regiment garrisoned No. 3, was ordered 
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til marrh to the Point, leaving a strong guard in the work Ip-ad- 
iiLi- lu the bridge. Bunii's was to gnrrioou Cobblu Hili, aiid 
Siir;;i'Unt's tlitt Nurth, South, and Middle Itedoubts. Huiitli's, 
Sulliviui's, (.ireenu's, and Frye'a brigailos were, in rotation, 
to miLrtli a regiment lui hour keforu day iuta the works at 
Lechmere's Paint and Cobble Hill, — fire componies to the 
ruriai^r and three to the latter post, where they were to rouuiiu 

The fort was situated on the siinuoit of the hill, whicli has 
Inst coiisiiltr.ible of its altitude, the southeiist angle being about 
whtre the old Unitarian Church now stands, and the northern 
biislion on tlio sj^t now occupied by Thomas Hastings's house, 
on tlie corner of 4th and Otia Stteote j the latter street is laid 
out throu^'li the fort. A hroastwork parallel with the creek and 
flaukiii.L,' it cxtsndifd some distance down Ihe hili. 

Ld'hcuL-n^'s I'oint obtained an unenviable reputation as the 
plajc of I'XL'cution for Middlesex. Many crimiuab -were hung 
h<TL'; i.uioiig others the notorious Mike Martin, souu'tim.-s 
caJl-'d "the last of the liighwaymeu." 

Michael Martin, .(/(Vm Cai-tain l.ightfoot, after a checkered 
career as a highway roblnT in irrlanO, his native country, and 
in Srutland, became a fugitive to America in 1810, landing at 
.S.'ilcni, whcix' he obtained vm|iloynient as a farm lalwrcr of 
Elias Haskct Heiliy. A life of hojii^st toil not being cmgenial, 
Martin, aft.-r passiu- Ihruii-li nuiucrous vicissitudes, ag-ain took 
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trie<l, convicted of highway robbery, and sentenced to be 
hanged. This was the iirst trial that had occurred under the 
statute for such an offence, and naturally created great interest. 
The knight of the road was perfectly cool during his trial, and, 
aft<jr sentence was pronounced, observed: "Well, that is the 
worst you can do for me." 

AVhilo awaiting his fate, Martin made a desperate effort to 
ej$ca^)e from prison. He had succeeded in filing off the chains 
by which he was secured, so that he could remove them at 
pleasure ; and one morning when Mr. Coolidge, the turnkey, 
came to his cell, the prisoner struck him a savage blow with his 
irons, and, leaving him senseless on the floor, rushed into the 
prison yard. By throwmg himself repeatedly and with great 
force against the strong oaken gate, Martin at last emerged into 
the street, but was, after a short flight, recaptured and returned 
to his cell. After this attempt ho was guarded with greater 
vigilance, and sutt'ered the penalty of his crimes. 

Of the two half-moon batteries which Washington caused to 
be thrown up in November, between I^chmere*s Point and the 
mouth of Charles River, the vestiges of one only are remaining. 
They were not designed for permanent occupation, but only for 
occasioniil use, to repel an attempt by the enemy to land. The 
go<Ml taste of the authorities of Cambridge has preserved the 
little semicircular battery situated on the farthest reach of firm 
ground on the Cambridge shore. It is protected by a hand- 
some iron fence, composed of military emblems, and is called 
Fort Washington, — a name rather too pretending for a work 
of this class. Looking towanls Boston, we see in front of us 
the southerly side of the Common, where the enemy hatl 
eroctod works. Tlie battery has three embrasures, and on a 
tall flagstaff is the inscription : — 

" 1775 Fort Washington 1857 
This battery tlirown np by Washington Nov. 1775." 

Stnick with the perfect condition of the earthwork, we found 
upon in(|uiry that the city of Cambridge liad, about fifteen 
years ago, thorcjughly restored the rampart, which was then in 
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jji.iii!! jirediTViiliim, The guns now mounted there ware, ol Hint 
time, I'litniali'il by the United States government. The &ilu- 
utiuD id vei'y l)li'^ and exposed, and the cold uortb-winds miut 
liave j)iei'L-ed tlie poor follows through and through aa tlipy 
delved ill the frozen grovel of the beach to construet Uiitt work, 
Tbe other l>[itlery woa probably on the little liill where the 
powilL-r-iiiit}^iiziiie now stunds. 

Haviny iiviived at the limit of the exterior or olTeiiBive Uiiea 
between tJip Mystic and Cliorlea, we may briefty sketch tlie re- 
el p t ua n tUia d U)nst ted t i f n nly in 
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tion being from east to west, — we find that two little half- 
iii(X)ns were thrown up on each side of the Charlestown road at 
the point where it crossed the west branch of Willis's Creek. 

No. 3 lay to the southwest of Prospect Hill, a little south of 
the point whera the main road from Charlestown (Washington 
Street) was intersected by that from Medford and Menotomy, 
and which pass it was designed to defend. It was a strong, 
well-constructed work, and shoidd bo placed very near Union 
Square, in Somerville. These defences were, for the most part, 
planned by Richard Gridley, the veteran engineer, assisted by 
his son and by Captain Josiah AVaters, of Boston, and Captain 
Jonathan Biddwin, of Brookfield, afterwards colonel of engi- 
neers. Colonel Knox occasionally lent his aid before receiving 
his rank in the army. 

In coming from Charlestown or Lechmere*s Point by the old 
county road liitherto described, and before the day of bridges 
had created what is now Cambridgeport out of the marshes, the 
first object of interest was the farm of Ralph Inman, a well-to- 
do, retired merchant of the capital. His mansion-house and 
outbuildings fonned a small hamlet, and stood in the angle of 
the road a» it turned sharp to the right and stretched away to 
the Colleges. 

The world would not have cared to know who Ralph Inman 
-was had not his house become interwoven with the history of 
the siege as the headcjuarters of that rough, fiery genius, Israel 
Putnam. It could not have been better situated, in a military 
view, for Old Put's residence. The Generars own regiment 
and most of the Connecticut troops lay encamped near at hand 
in Inman's green fields and fragrant pine woods. It was but a 
short gallop to the commander-in-chiefs, or to the posts on the 
river. Remove all the houses that now interv^ene between 
Inman Street and the Charles, and we see that the gallant old 
man had crouched as near the enemy as it was possible for him 
to do, and lay like a watch-dog at the door of the American 
lines. 

Ralph Inman was, of course, a royalist. Nature does not 
more certainly abhor a vacuum than does your man of sub- 
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ahinoo a revoliiiion. Strong domestic tiea bound him to his 
alli"j,'i:iiiL'p, He was of the Church of Euglsud too, and his 
iis.-ioi'i.iti-r: well' Ltiiat in the same toiy mould with himself. He 
h;iil bii'ii ii, iiiifirhant in Buston in 1764, and the agent of Sir 
Chiii'ii.'^ l-'j-uikliind when that gentleman wont abroad. He 
kfpt liis niiii-li Eiud his liveried servants for state occasions and 
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rymple, Montague, and his brother officers ostensibly to sip 
Ralph's mulled port or Vidania, but really, as we may believe, 
to see the daughter of the house. For some unknown cause 
the father did not favor Linzee's suit. There was an aimt 
whom Sukey visited in town, and to whose house the gallant 
captain had the open sesame, but who manoeuvred, as only 
aunts in 1772 (and they have not forgot their cunning) knew 
how, to keep the lovers apart. 

But John Linzee was no faint-heart, and he married Sukey 
Inman. George Inman, her brother, entered the British army. 
Linzee commanded the Falcon at the battle of Bunker Hill, 
where he did us all the mischief he could, and figured else- 
where on our coasts. In 1789 he happened again to cast 
anchor in Boston harbor, and opened his batteries this time 
with a peaceful salute to the famous stars and stripes flying 
from the Castle. It is well known that Prescott, the historian, 
manied a granddaughter of Captain Linzee. 

The interior of luman's house possessed no striking features. 
It was roomy, but so low-studded that you could easily reach 
the ceilings with your hand when standing upright. The deej) 
fireplaces, capacious cupboards, and secret closets were all 
there. Our last visit to the mansion was to find it divided 
asunder, and being rolled away to another part of the town, 
where we have no wish to follow. . It was not a pleasant sight 
to see tins old house thus mutilated, with its halls agape and 
its cosey bedchambers literally turned out of doors, — a veri- 
table wreck ashore. 

Inman was arrested in 1776. He had been of the king's 
council and an addresser of Hutchinson. He became a refugee 
in Boston, and his mansion passed into the custody of the Pro- 
vincial Congress, who assigned it to General Putnam. 

Putnam, as we remember, commanded the centre of the 
American position, comprising the works and camps in Cam- 
bridge. The commission of major-general was then no sine- 
cure, and we may opine that Old Put had his hands busily 
employed. Those long summer days of 1775 were full of c^ire 
and toil, but the summer evenings were not less glorious than 
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it comes to the dignified commander-in-chief, it shows us not 
only that lie had a grim sense of the humorous, but that he was 
capable of relaxing a little from his habitual dignity of thought 
and expression. " T suppose," says Joseph Eeed, in a letter to 
Washington, — "I suppose * Old Put ' was to command the de- 
tachmeftt intended for Boston on the 5th instant, as I do not 
know of any officer but himself who could have been depended 
on for 80 hazardous a service." And the General replies : " The 
four thousand men destined for Boston on the 5th, if the minis- 
terialists had attempted our works at Dorchester or the line« at 
Ivoxbury, were to have been headed by Old Put." 

He had nearly attained threescore when the war broke out, 
but the fires which a life filled with extraordinary ad ventures 
had not dimmed still burned brightly in the old man's breast 
Only think of a sexagenarian so stirred at the scent of battle as 
to mount liis horse and gallop a hundred and fifty miles to the 
scene of conflict. Whether we remember him in the wolfs 
lair, at the Indian torture, or fighting for his country, we 
recognize a spirit which knew not fear and never blenched at 
danger. 

If the General sometimes swors big oaths, — and we are not 
disposed to dispute it, — they were, in a measure, inocuous ; 
such, for example, as Uncle Toby used at the bedside of the 
dying lieutenant. Your camp is a sad leveller, and though the 
Continental officers could not have had a more correct example 
than their illustrious chief, yet it was much the fashion among 
gentlemen of quality of that day, and especially such as em- 
braced the military profession, to indulge themselves in a little 
piofanity. Say what wo will, our Washingtons and our Have- 
locks are the vara avis of the camp. We have history for it 
that " our army swore terribly in Flanders." We believe the 
Revolution furnishes a similar example ; and we fear the Great 
Kebellion tells the same story. 

It was perhaps to remedy this tendency, and that the 
spiritual wants of the soldiery might not sufiFer, that a prayer 
was composed by Eev. Abiel Leonard, chaplain to General Put- 
nam's regiment, and printed by the Messrs. Hall in Harvard 
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Cnllegii in 177'>. Putnam was uo courtier, hut bnisquci, hdart J", 
ami ]ii.inL'?l. 'I'lm vroids attribuled lo tim Moor nii^ht hnve 



" ftnde am I In tnf apKf)!, 
An<l tilllf bleMed vlth til B set phruo oTpato ; 
Fur -iiicQ theM aftas ot mlQB hod HVeu jean' pllb, . 
Till iiuw some iiioe moons WMlmi, thffy liart UMit 
Tlitir Joamit «cUDn in Uic Unmt Held." 

Putnam's siuiimer costume was a waistcoat withont slwves 
fur Ilia u]h]>L'r g;iraiBnt Aoroaa his bniwiiy shoulilcrs was 
tlir-iwn a lin^iid leathern belt, frirni which licpeiuled a Iwngcr, 
utiJ tlius liu a[i]iean>d U be lieatrtxle his horso amuug thi> 
camiis at Cambri'lge. 11i(we sneering Aliirykiiilers »coiited this 
carelessness in tho Muff old captain's attire, and said he was 
much better to head a band of sieklemen or ditchera than 
niUHkctei.Tj. 

The day following! the battle of P.unker Hill, a youn;: hi.ly 
wbi> liiid Iteen assistinj; I'r. Eiislis in the care of our wounded 
wished to send a letter to, her jwireiits iu ISuston. Her liciirl 
was full of iuii^uish at the death i>f Warren, and her pen un- 
skilled in e.ild set phrase. Tlie oHiei-r at the lines to wh..m 
she handed her missive, in order that it nii-ht go in willi the 
iirst tl;v-'. relumed it. savin-. " It is too ,1— d «mey." The lady 
went to Ci.iii.ral Ward, who advised her to soften the expres- 
sions a little, (k'lieral Putnani, who iviis sitlin-; by, read thi' 
leltL-r allenlively, and exckiiued. " It shall go in if I send it at 
the mouth of ii . aiin.in I " He d. inanded a pass for il, and tlir 
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large st^uare building, placed on a brick basement, is removed 
about twenty feet back from the street. It is of wood, of three 
stories, has a veranda at the front reached by a flight of steps, 
and a large L, and now appears to be inhabited by several 
families. Miss Fuller went to Edward Dickinson's school, situ- 
ated in Main Street, nearly opposite Inman, where Rev. S. K. 
Lothrop and 0. W. Holmes were her classmates. Her father, 
Timothy Fuller, and herself are still remembered by the elder 
people wending their way on a Sabbath mom to the old brick 
church of Dr. Gannett. 

Allston lived in a house at the corner of Magazine and 
Auburn Streets. His studio was nearly opposite his dwelling, 
in the rear of the Baptist church, in a building erected for 
him. It was confidently asserted by Americans in England, 
that had Allston remained there he might have reached a high 
position in the Royal Academy ; but he was devotedly attached 
to his country and to a choice circle of highly prized friends at 
home. 

Allston realized whatever prices ho chose to ask for his pic- 
tures. Stuart only demanded 8 150 for a kit-kat portrait and 
8 100 for a bust, but Allston's prices were much higher. Being 
asked by a lady if he did not require rest after finishing a work, 
he replied : " No, I only require a change. After I finish a 
portniit I paint a landscape, and then a portrait again." He 
delighted in his art. 

He was received in Boston on his return from England with 
every mark of affection and respect, and his society was courted 
in the most intelligent and cultivated circles. Even the young 
ladies, the belles of the period, appreciated the polish and 
charm of his manners and address, and were well i)leased when 
he made choice of one of them as a partner in a cotillon, then 
the fashionable dance at evening parties. 

Besicles his immediate and gifted family connections, Allston 
was much attached to Isaac P. Davis and Loammi Baldwin, 
the eminent engineer. The painting of " Elijah in the Wilder- 
ness " remained at the house of the former in Boston until it 
was purchased by Labouchiere, who saw it there. It has been 
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CHAPTEE IX. 

A DAY AT HARVARD. 

** Ye fields of Cambridge, onr dear Cambridge, say 
Have you not seen us walking every day i 
Was there a tree about which did not know 
Tlie love betwixt us two I " 

CAMBRIDGE seems to realize the injunction of a sagacious 
statesman of antiquity : " If you would have your city 
loved by its citizens, you must make it lovely." 

The location of this settlement was, according to Governor 
Dudley, due to apprehensions of the French, which caused the 
colonists to seek an inland situation. They decided to call it 
Newtown, but in 1638 the name was changed in honor of the 
old English university town. Cambridge was made a port 
of entry in 1805, hence Cambridgeport. It became a city 
in 1846. 

The broad, level plain where TVinthrop, Dudley, Bradstreet, 
and the rest bivouacked in the midst of the stately forest in 
1631, and looked upon it as 



" That wild where weeds and flowers promiscuous shoot 



»». 



where they posted their tnisty servants, with lighted match, at 
the verge of the encampment, and the moon's rays glittered on 
steel cap and coTselet ; where they nightly folded their herds 
witliin the chain of sentinels, until they had hedged .themselves 
round about with palisades ; where they repeated their simple 
prayers and sung their evening hymn ; where learning erected 
hc;r first temple in the wilderness ; and where a host of armed 
men spning forth, Minerva-like, ready for action, — the abode 
of the Muses, the domain of Letters, — this is our present walk 
among tlie habitations of the living and the dead. 
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Old William Wood, author of tba fiiat prinUsi aetount of 
MassaL'liuscIts, says: — 

"Ni'wlini-ii iviiH first intended for u'city, bnt ui^oii more serious 
i:riji»Mriii<iiiti. it was tbou}^t not ea fit, being too far Irnm the sea ; 

mv\ KhpI iorii]iui'ti'ii towns in New England, liaving many fair struc- 
tuifs. iviili miiiiv hitndsome contrived slreets. TLe inhabilanta most 
ui tliviii arc vpry rich." 

OM Camltriijgo a hundred years after its Bcttlemeut was, as 
we havp mentioned, the peculiar abode of a dozen wealthy and 
Xiristocratic liimilies. liioir posaossiona were as eKtcusivti aa 
their purses were long and their loyalty approved. They ware 
of the English Church, were intermarried, and hud every tie - 
social position, blood, polities, religion, and we know not what i 
else — to bitul them together in a distinct community. The oU 
Puritan stock had mostly dispersefi Many had passed into 
Conijeetirat, others iuto ISustun ; iiinl still ulhors, fiwiiii;,' tlicir 
ancient limits much too iihttow, liiid, in tiie language of that 
day, "mt down '" in whrtl (ire now Arlington and Lexington, 
and wore long known distinctively a* the "farmer," The*.- 
latler, with the fragment still iKlhering to the skirts of the aii- 
eii-nt villitg,', had their meetii.i^li.nisc and the College, whieh 
they still kept fri'e from heresy, — not, however, witliont coii- 
timial Wilt til fulness, nor without atU'mpts on the jwrt of tin- 
I-:pi,s,:iil«iliatis to olitaiti a fuothold. 

It was lielieved hefow the Itevolntion that the Ministry 
seii.)Usly contemplated the tiiuier estahlishment of the Clnm:ii 
of KiiylaiLl by ereatin- bishopiies in the colonies, — a mm.*ure 
which was wiirnily opposed by the Congregiitional clei^y in ami 
out of the jiulpit. Titlies and een'moniala were the buglieiirs 
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Street, directly opposite Gore Hall, was built by the Rev. East i 
Apthorp, D. D., son of Charles Apthorp, an eminent Boston 
merchant of Welsh descent. It was probably erected in 1761, 
the year in which Dr. Apthorp was settled in Cambridge, andj 
i^arded, on account of its elegance and proximity to the! 



University, with peculiar distrust by Mayhew and his orthodo^ 
contemporaries. It was thought that if the ministerial plan 

lug. 



earned out Dr. Apthorp had an eye to the Episcopate, an 
his mansion was alluded to as '* the palace of one of the humbl^ 
aaoceBSOis of the Apostles.'' So uncomfortable did his antag- 
onists render his ministry, that Dr. Apthorp gave up his charge 
and removed to England in the latter part of 1 764. 

The pleasant old house seems next to have been occupied by 
John Borland, a merchant of the capital, who abandoned it on 
the breaking out of hostilities, and took refuge in Boston, where 
he died the same year (1775) from the effects of a falL 

Under the new order of things the mansion became the 
headquarters of the Coune<;ticut troops, with Old Put at their 
head, on their arrival at Cambridge, and Putnam probably re- 
mained there until aft^r the battle of Bunker Hill. It con- 
tinned a barrack, occupied by three companies, until finally 
cleared and taken possession of by the Committee of Safety, 
the then executive authority of the province. 

Its next inhabitant was "John Burgoyne, Esquire, lieu- 
tenant-general of his Majesty's armies in America, colonel 
of the queen's regiment of light dragoons, governor of Fort 
William in North Britiiin, one of the representatives of the 
Commons of Great Britain, and commanding an army and fleet 
on an expedition from Canada," etc., etc., etc. Such is a faith- 
fid enumeration of the titles of this illustrious (xascon as pre- 
fixed to his bombastic proclamation, and which must have left 
the herald breatldess long ere he arrived at the " Wherciis." 
For a pithy history of the c^impaign which led to Burgoyne's 
enforced residence here, commend us to the poet : — 

" Burgoyne gae<l up, like spur an' wliip, 
Till Eraser brave did fa', man ; 
Then lost his way ae misty day, 
In Saratuya shaw, man. " 
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[vquired to bo (liflerent in furiu and design. A luuidsome nj- 
ception-room opens at the left, a library at the right. The for- 
mer was the state apartment, and a truly elegant one. The 
ceilings are high, and the wainscots, panels, and mouldings 
were enriched with carvings. The fireplace has still the blue 
Dutch tiles with their Scripture allegories, and the ornamental 
fire-back is in its place. 

Directly above Is the stats chamber, a luxurious apartment 
within and without. We say without, for we looked down 
upon the gardens, with their box-bordered walks and their un- 
folding beauties'of leaf and flower, — the fruit-trees dressed in 
bridal blossoms, the Pyrus Japonica in its gorgeous crimson 
bloom, with white -staiTcd Spircea and Deutzia gracilis en- 
shrouded in their fragrant mists. 

"A brave old house ! a garden full of bees, 
Large dropping poppies, and queen hollyhocks, 
^ With butterflies for crowns, — tree peonies, 

And pinks and goldilocks." 

In this bedchamber, which wooed the slumbers of the 

^ sybarite Burgo^iie, the walls are formed in panels, ornamented 

with paper representing fruit, landscapes, ruins, etc., — a species 
of decoration both rare and costly at the period when the house 

*- was built. Mr. Jonathan Simpson, Jr., who married a daughter 

of Mr. Borland, became the proprietor after the old war. Mrs. 

«p Manning, the present occupant, has lived to see many changes 

from her venerable roof, and the prediction that her prospect 
would never be impaired answered by the overtopping walls of 
contiguous buildings. 

^ We crave the reader's indulgence while we return for a 

moment upon our own footsteps to Dana Hill, upon which we 
have hitherto traced the defensive lines. The family for whom 
the eminence is named have been distinguished in law, politics, 
and letters, — from Richard Dana, of pre-Eevolutionary fame, 
to his descendants of to-day. 

The Dana mansion, surrounded by beautiful grounds, for- 
merly stood some two hundred feet back from the present 
Main Street, and between EUery and Dana Streets. It was a 
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The large, square wooden lioiise at the corner of Harvard and 
Quincy Streets, and which stands upon the extreme limit of 
the College grounds in this direction, was the first observatory 
at Harvard. It is at present the residence of Rev. Dr. Pea- 
body, chaplain of the College. George Phillips Bond, subse- 
quently professor of astronomy, was a skilful optician, who 
had, from innate love of the science of the heavens, established 
a small observatory of his own in Dorchester, where he pur- 
sued his investigations. He was invited to Harvard, and, with 
the aid of such instruments as could be obtained, founded in 
this house what has since grown to be a credit to the Univer- 
sity and to America. He had the assistance of some of the 
professors, and of President Hill and others. Triangular points 
were established in connection with this position at Milton Hill 
and at Bunker HilL It was the intention to have erected an 
observatory on Milton Hill, but difficulties of a financial char- 
acter interposed, and President Quincy purchased Craigie Hill, 
the present excellent location. 

We are now trenching upon classic ground. We have passed 
the sites of the old parsonage of the first parish, built in 1670, 
and in which all the ministers, from Mr. Mitchell to Dr. 
Holmes, resided, taken down in 1843 ; the traditional Fellows* 
Orchard, on a corner of which now stands Gore Hall ; the 
homes of Stephen Sewall, first Hancock Professor, and of the 
Professors Wiggles worth, long since demolished or removed, to 
find all these former landmarks included within the College 
grounds. 

If the reader obeys our instincts he will not fail to turn 
aside and wond his way to the Library, erected in 1 839 - 42, 
through the munificence of Governor Gore. Within the hall 
are the busts of many of 

'* Those deail but sceptred sovereigns, who still rule 
Our spirits from their urns." 

Tlie cabinets of precious manuscripts, some of them going 
})efore the art of printing, and almost putting it to blush with 
their beautifully illuminated pages ; the alcoves, inscribed with 

9* 
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thu ImncfiLctont' names, and garnurHil vith the thou;^faU aatl 
deeds uf iiontiii'iGs, — eocli a storeliouse of many biiey braius, 
aijd eacli contributing to the aggregate of human kiiQwledgu; — 
all these sceniL-d like Ba many ladeiied hives of human patience, 
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or unknown, from its accustomed place without becoming as 
deeply contemplative as was ever Hamlet over the skull of 
Yorick, or without thinking that each sentence may have been 
distilled from an overworked, thought-compressed brain. But 
if one laborer faints and falls out of the ranks, twenty anse to 
take his place, and still the delvers in the mine follow the 
alluring vein, and stiU the warfare against ignorance goes on. 

The library was originally deposited in Old Harvard, which 
was destroyed by lire on the 24th January, 1764, and with it 
the College library, consisting of about five thousand volumes 
of printed books and many invaluable manuscripts. The 
pliiloeophical apparatus was also lost. This was a severe and 
irreparable blow to the College, for the books given by John 
Harvard, the founder, Sir Kenelm Digby, Sir John Maynard, 
Dr. lightfoot, Dr. Gale, Bishop Berkely, and the lirst Thomas 
HoUis, together with the Greek and Hebrew types belonging 
to the College, perished in the flames. Only a single volume 
of the donation of Harvard remains from the fire. Its title is 
" Douname's Christian Warfare." 

A picJtiure of the library as it existed before this accident is 
given by a visitor to the College in 1 750 : — 

" The library is very large and well stored with books but much 
ahuswl by frequent use. The repository of curiosities whicli was not 
over well stock'd. Saw 2 Human Skellitoiis a peice Neigro's hide 
tan VI &c. Homes an<l bones of land and sea animals, fishes, skins 
of different animals stuff'd &c. The skull of a Famous Indian 
Warrior, wliere was also the UKxldell of the Boston Man of Warr of 
40 Gunns compleatly rig'd «fcc." 

We can only indulge in vain regrets that so many valuable 
collections relative to Xew England history have been swept 
away. The fire which destroyed Boston Town House in 
1747; the mobs which pillaged the house of Governor Hutchin- 
son, and also the Admiralty archives ; the mutilation of the 
invaluable Prince library stored in the tower of the Old 
South, of the destruction of which Dr. Belknap related that he 
was a witness, and which was used from day to day to kindle 
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the firea of the vaiid&l BolJitrj- ; the pliuiderof the t'lmrt of 
Ciimmoii I'ltas by the same inwleBs soldiery, — all liave added 
tij tlie haviii; among our early chronicles, wliicji the conthtgra- 
ti(pii tit Ilaminl assisted to make a, lameuUbly couspicuoua 
Tuin'ral-pyre to learning. 

ArttT the tire the library was renewed by ccntiibntions, 
amimg thu most valuable of whidi waa the gift of a conwder- 
ahle luirt of Goi-ernor Bernard's private library. John Han- 
i:.>ck waa the donor, in 1772, of a large iiumlwr of books, sail 
iilao of a cariJPt for the floor and paper for the witUe. Tlie 
libiury ami ajiparatiis were packed up on the day bt^fore the 
batllo of liiuikcr Hill, under the care of Samuel I'hiilipB, 
assisted by Thonipson, afterwards Count EumJotd, anil re- j 
moved, first to Audover, nud a part Bubacqaeutly to Couenrd, 
to whiuh jJnce the government and many of the studeiita liad 
rc'linil. Many of the bookB, however, were probably scattered 
in privulo hands, i.s w.i find I'rrsidi'iit Uii'.-.lon ndv.Tlisiii^- f.r 
the n-turn <.f tin- iippiirntus mid libriiry to Mr. Wiulhrnp, t!i.' 
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gather from an English authority, the press was kept either in 
Hansard or Stougliton, the only two buildings then existing. 

Last, but not least, we have chanced on Father Eale's Dic- 
tionary of the Abenaquis, captured, with the priest's strong- 
box, at Norridgewock, in 1721. Sebastian Bale exercised 
great influence over the eastern Indians, among whom he re- 
sided after his coming to Canada in 1689. This influence, 
which was exerted on behalf of the French, by exciting the 
Indians to commit depredations upon the frontier settlements 
of the English, caused an attempt to be made to seize Eale at 
his house at Norridgewock by a party led by Colonel West- 
brook. The priest escaped, but his strong-box was taken, and 
in it were found the letters of M. de Vaudreuil, Governor of 
Canada, which exhibited Eale in the light of a political agent. 

This attempt was retaliated by the Indians, and LovewelFs 
War ensued. In 1 724 Norridgewock was surprised and Eale 
killed, refusing, it is alleged, the quarter ofiered him. Eale was 
slain near a cross which he had erected near the middle of the 
village, and with him some Indians who endeavored to defend 
him. The father went boldly forth to meet his enemies, and 
died, like a martyr, at the foot of the cross. He was scalped, 
his chapel destroyed, and the plate and furniture of the idtar, 
with the devotional flag, brought away as trophies. The strong- 
box passed into the possession of the family of Colonel West- 
brook, the commander of the Eastern forces. The story is 
harrowing, but true. 

The guardian of this treasury of thought, John Langdon 
Sibley, has presided over it since 1856, with previous service 
as assistant for many years after his graduation in 1825. Him- 
self a scholar, and an author whase energies have been chiefly 
exerted in behalf of his Alma Mater, his long experience has 
made of him a living encyclopedia, with brain arranged in 
pigeon-holes and alcoves, and where the information accumu- 
lated for so many studious years is always at command, — not 
pressed and laid away to moulder in its living receptacle. 

Lea^^ng the castellated granite Library, the first attempt at 
architectural display these precincts knew, and which we have 
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heard thn ^tinlenta endeavored, in President Quiucy's tiin«', to 
hluvr up with loaded ahelis, wliich providentially failed to ex- 
plodu, we piuis on to the ftncient dwelliag-place of the govornore 
of tlie Cullfwe. known aa tlie Preaident'a House, 

It is a wtivtiMt gambrel-rogfed structun-, of no mean con- 
iii<k;mtir>n in iU day, and certainly on object remarkable enough 
for its antii]«fited appearance, standing, as it does, solitary and 
alone, of all Ha companions that once stretched along the lane. 
A lull elni at its back, another at its front, droop over it lov- 
ingly and tenderly. These are all that remain of a number 
planted by President Willacd, the exigencieo of improvement 
liaving cut ofl' a portion of the grounds in Iroat, now turned 
into the stteut. 

The house is of two stories, with a chimney at either end, 
and a straggling coliection o£ buildings at its back, which the 
necessities of various occupants have called into being. It was 
literally tho habitation of the presidents of the College for a 
hundred and twenty years, beginning with Benjamin Wads- 
worth, niijiister of the First Church in Boston, and son of tlie 
lAil Indian figliter, for whom it was erected. The entry from 
the Prcsiilent'a MS. book, in the College Library, which follo"-*, 
fixes the dftt« with precision : — 

•' The Presidonfs Him-'c tn dHeJI in wn? raised May 2-1. lliO. Xo 
life na* ]ii<;t nw person hurt in rai^inf; it ; thanks he to Goil for hi?; 
]in'=ervin^; ■joiiilnesa. In )•• evi'iiinji those who raised j' House, had 
a sii|ii«r ill y Hall ; after well we sang y' first stave or staff in 
y 1^7 I'sidni. 

'■ HI Oct. 1726. Thi:" niL;hl some of our family lodgeil at y New 
Hnusc built f.)r y' Pn-siik-nt ; N*i>v. 4 iit night was y tirs't time y' my 
wile and I hKlji'd there. The house was not half finished within." 

ilias Eliza Susan Quiney, dau^'hter of President Quincy, who 
resided in this house for sixteen years, has lately given the 
annexed description of the old mansion.* She says : — 

" Jly sketch represents the house as Washington saw it, eicept 
that there were only two windows on each side the porch in the 

• Oiarle? Desnp. in M;iss. Hist. Socletv'!" Proceplkiga. 
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lowest story. The enlargement of the dining and drawing rooms, 
which added a third, was s^uhHequently maiic under the direction of 
Treasurer Storer, as his daughter informed me. The room in the 
rear of the drawing-room, on the right hand as you enter, was the 
President's study, until the i)residency of Webber, when the end of 
the house was added, with a kitchen and chamber and dressing-room, 
very commodiously arranged, I was told, under the direction of 
Mrs. Webber. The brick building was built at the same time for 
the President's study and Freshman's room beneath it, and for the 
preservation of the college manuscripts. I went over the house with 
mv father and mother and President Kirkland, soon after his acces- 
^ion. As there were no regular records kept during his presidency 
of eighteen years, he did not add much to the manuscripts. We 
then little imagined that we should he the next occupants of the 
mansion, should repair and arrange the house under Mrs. Quincy's 
direction, and reside in it sixteen very happy years. I regret its 
present dilapidated state, and rejoice, in view of * the new departure,* 
as it is termed, that I sketched the antiquities and old mansions of 
Old Cambridge." 

The brick building alluded to, and which now joins the ex- 
treme rear additions, formerly stood on the left-hand side of the 
mansion as the spectator faces it, and communicated with it. 
This part was built under the supervision of President Webber, 
and was, in 1871, removed to its present situation. It is now 
the office of the College Steward. 

Probably no private mansion in America has seen bo many 
illustrious personages under its roof-tree as 
the President's House. Besides its occu- 
pancy by "Wadsworth, Holyoke, Locke, 
Langdon, Willard, "Webber, Kirkland, 
Quincy, and Everett, the royal governors 
have assembled there on successive anniver- 
saries, and no distinguished traveller passed 
its door ^vithout paying his respects to the 
administration for the time being. No 
doubt the eccentric Dr. Witherspoon broke 
bread at the table of Holyoke when ho visited Boston in the 
memorable year 1768. 




WILLARO. 
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The office (if preaident, though far a long time, eithpf through 
poh'cy or parsimony, a dependent one, was always an eiuiiient 
mark i>f distinction, and its poseasaoi was regurded — outaiilo 
the College walls at least, if not always within — with venera- 
tion and respect. The earlier iucumbenia were men who Itad 
ac<.[uired grpat influence for their piety and learning as teachera 
of the people, whose Bpiritiial and t«nipoTal 
wonts wew in tliose primitive days equally 
under guardianship. 

Chaujicy, who is styled in the " Magnolia " 
I theCttrf)niM.il?mrr(«ina, and who rose at four 
1 the morning, summer and winter ; In- 
1 Mother, whoea dynasty embmeed a 
I period of great importance in the political 
history of the Colony ; Wadsworth, in 
whose time the Church of England made its 
cim scv, ineffL'i'ttml effort to obtain au entmnce iutn 

the ^'overniiient ; lUilyoki-, whose term is memorable as the 
longest of tlie series ; and Lungdon, who left his oHice at the 
didati'Hi of a calwil of students, — all are honored nmnes, and 
part of the history of their times. 

I'jTOn the tfimiiig of General 'Washington to Cambridge tlie 
Provineiul Congress assigni'd tlie President's House for his iisi', 
not because it was the best by many tlie place could afford, but 
probably Iwcause it was the only one then unoccupied by the 
provinciid forci-s or fheir mililary adjuncts. The house nut 
being in n;iiilincss when the tleiieral arrived, on the 2d of Jidy. 
1775, ho availeil liiiusidf, temporarily, of another situation, and 
w-itliin a week indicated his preference for the Vassall House, 
which lie liad not passed down the old Watertown road with- 
out observing. There is no conclusive evidence that the Gen- 
eral ever occupied the President's House, and the absence of 
any tradition involves it in doubt. 

Washington maiie a passing vinit to Cambridge in 1789, and 
was welcomed on bi.'half of the governors of the College by 
President AVillard. He was then accompanied by Tobias Lear, 
who had oweil his contidentiEd ponition as Washington's secre- 
tary to the good offices of \Villard. 
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With President Willard departed the day of hig wigs at the 
President's House. He always appeared abroad in the full-bot- 
tomed white periwig sanctioned by the custom of the times ; 
this was exchanged in the study for a velvet cap, such as 
adorn the heads of some of the portraits in Old Massachusetts 
Hall. 

It is relateil that when Congress was sitting in New York, 
during "Washington's term, President Willard visited that place. 
It chanced that he wore his full-bottomed wig, which attracted 
so great a crowd when he walked about as to occasion on his 
part apprehensions of ill usage from the mob. With what satis- 
faction he must have shaken off the dust of that barbarous city, 
where the sight of his periwig aroused a curiosity akin to that 
exhibited by the Goths wh^n they beheld the long "white beards 
of the Iloman senators. 

In Willard's time a club of gentlemen were accustomed to 
assemble at his house on certain evenings, of \i^hich, besides the 
President and resident professors, Judge Dana, Governor Gerry, 
Mr. Graigic, Mr. Gannett, and others, were members. Bachelors 
were excluded, which caused Judge Winthrop, the former libra- 
rian and one of the tabooed, to say they met to talk over their 
grievances. 

President Kirkland, an elegant scholar and most fascinating 
companion, was noted for his pithy sayings as well as for his wit. 
On one occasion an ambitious young fellow, who had a pretty 
good opinion of himself, liaving asked the Doctor at what age 
a man would be justified in becoming an author, replied, "Wait 
until you are forty ; after that you will never print anything." 
To a student who observed in his presence that dress of itself 
was of little consequence, he made this shrewd remark : " There 
are many things which there is no particular merit in doing, 
but which there is positive demerit in lea\4ng undone." 

The rare abilities of Dr. Kirkland make it a never-failing re- 
gret that he was by nature indolent, and indisposed to call into 
action the full powers of his mind, or to bring forward his 
reserves of information except in brilliant conversation. He 
talked apparently without effort, and could unite the merest 
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miiiutus fil' :i liUcouree with little or no pKpntation aiid with 
tuairelltius aiklrcss. 

President Kirkland ia descrjl>eti ita of midiUiiig stature, 
portly, with I'.iir cample xion, a round and tomuly fiiee, with 
bluu fj-es, a small mouth, regular aud beautiful teeth, and a 
counteiianct^ nuble, fmnk, and iatelligent. 

Josiah (JuiiLcy, after an active political life, became President 
in 18-10. During his occupancy of the chair Gore Hall wiis 
built, and llic security of the library, which had given him 
iiiui:h solicitiidu, was assured aRninst ordinary contingt-ucies. 
Thu Kixtten jeiira of Mr. tjuincy's administration were a period 
of great usefulness and prosperity to thp College. In 1840 the 
I'resideut published hia History of Uarvord "University, — a 
work of much value, iu whicli he waa assisted by bis daughter, 
Eliza, a lady whose culture and tastes eioiueatly qunlified her 
for the work. 

Mr. ICvt-'rult's recessive sensitiveness contributed to make his 
contiir-t with so inauy young and turbulent spirits at times dis- 
({uietiu^. His ele^'ant, classic (Hctiou aud superb manner have 
[gained for him an enviable name as an orator. He would ntvcr, 
if possibli.', s]M;uk exteni[xira neon sly, but carefully jirepared and 
coTiuuilted his addi'cs.si's. His mind was (|uifk to gras]> any 
circumstance aud turn it to account ; tlie simile of a drop nf 
water, used by him with much force, occurred to him, it is said, 
thiiiu>,'l[ tbc ilropping from a leak over his head wliile pcrforin- 
iiii; his unirnirif! ablutions. .Similarly, while once on his way 
to di'livi.T au nddi-css at Williams College, he happeued to jias,-; 
till' iii^jlit iit Stuck bridge, wiiere a gentleman exhibited to biin 
thr watih ■■( Unroll Dieskau. The next day this little relic 
fiirui.-liivl ibi- tlicmo fur a beautiful passage, into which the di- 
f.Mt i.f l)ii-.k,iu aud the death of t'olouel Williams, on the sam.- 
ii^'l.l, wiTC ilVcclivi.ly interwoven, 

liev. Sydney Sinitl:, with whom Mr. Everett passed sohlc 
time in Somersetshire, thus spoke of liim : — 

" He made upon us liie pame impression he appears to make uni- 
versatlv in this country. We thought hiui (a character which liic 
Kiigliiib alwav" receive "with air..'c(ionatc regard) an amiable Amcri- 
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can, republican without rudeness, and accomplished without oetenta- 
tion. * If I had known that gentleman five years ago (said one of 
my guests), I should have been deep in the American funds ; and, as 
it is, I think at times that I see nineteen or twenty shillings in the 
pound in his face/ " 

Increase Mather was the first person to receive the degree of 
Doctor of Divinity from Harvard. When he became President 
he refused to accede to the requirement that the President 
should reside at Cambridge, and finally resigned rather than 
comply with it. Vice-President Willard is the only person 
wlio has administered the affairs of the CoDege under that 
title, which was assumed to evade the nile of residence, and 
to enable him to continue his functions as pastor of the Old 
South, Boston. 

It was Increase Mather, then (1700) President, who ordered 
Robert Calef 's " wicked book " — a satire on witchcraft, en- 
titled " More Wonders of the Invisible World," and printed in 
London — burnt in the College yard, and the members of the 
reverend Doctor's church {The Old North) published a defence 
of their pastors. Increase and Cotton Mather, called " Truth 
will come off Conqueror y This publication proved even a greater 
satiro than (Jalef 's, as the authors were erelong but too glad to 
disavow all sympathy with the wretched superstition. 

The President's chair, an ancient relic, used in the College, 
from an indefinite time, for conferring degrees, is preserved in 
Gore Hall. Report represents it to have been brought to the 
College during the presidency of Holyoke as the gift of Rev. 
Eb<mezer Turell. It has a triangidar seat, and belongs to the 
earliest specimens of our ancestors' domestic furniture. 

In Dunster Street we salute the name of the first President 
of the College, whose habitation, it is conjectured, stood near. 
It was at first called Water Street, and in it were situated the 
first church erected in Xewtown, which stood on the west side, 
a little south of the intersection of Mount Auburn Street, upon 
land formerly owned by Thaddeus M. Harris; and also the 
house of Thomas Dudley, the deputy of Governor Winthrop, 
whose extravagance in ornamenting his habitation with a wain- 
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aeot made of clapboarda the latter reproved. At tlie font of 
WutLT Street was the old ferry by which oommunicatwu was 
lia<l with the opposite shore. 

Till) tiki niccting-honse stood till ahout 1650, when tho town 
took order lor liuilding a new tharuh oii the Watch House HiU, 
of whicli prnBcntly. A vote of tho town in the year mentioned 
direiita the lopiiir of the old house "with a 4 aqnare roofe and 
covered with shingle." The new house was to be forty fuiit 
^mire, coveivil in the same manner as was direet«d for tho old, 
the rcpiiir of wliich was discontinued, and the land beiou|pjig 
to it sold in 1G51. 

Dudley, the tough old soldier of Henri Quatrt, with whom 
he liiid fought at the siege of Amieus in 1597, with a i^aptauia 
coiumissioii iruiu Queen Been, finally settled in Roxbury, and 
left a iiame tliiit has been honored in his deaeendiuita. His 
liou«; stuotl on the west side of Water Street, near its southern 
tt^nuinalioii at Jlarsh Lane. Onvernor Belcher says : " It ivus 



A I'l'ief ylaiK'o at the topojjraphy of 
eniihle (he rciidcr t'l imdi'i-staiid in what way the Enfjlishmen 
laid out what they intended fur Iheir capital town. They livst 
ri'servid a H<|Uare f(>i' a uiarket-plaee, after the nianuer of tlie 
old Kiij^'lish towns. This is the present JUrket l^uare, iip^.n 
wlii.li tiie ('ol]e;;e -rounds ah.it, and in its midst was jverhaps 
])liieed a i-enlnd uiilli-iriiiHu wliieli marked the home points of 
(he e..nver-iu^ mads. The plain, as level as a calm sea. a.l- 
milted the laying out of the town in sipiaifs. the streets cross, 
in;; each other nt right angles. Between the market-place and 
the ri\'er were ererled the principal houses of the settlem.-iit, 
and sonic of the oldest now standing in Cambridge will be 
fotiud 111 this hicidity. 

AVe hnve noticed the ferry. About IGGO this was super- 
seded l)y "the great bridge," rebuilt in 1G90, and stjiidtug at 
the lievolutiiiii in its jireserit situation at the foot of Brighton 
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Street. Over this bridge came Earl Percy with his reinforce- 
ment on that eventful morning in April which dissolved the 
British empire in America. The people, having notice of his 
approach, removed the " leaves " or flooring of the bridge, but, 
as they were not conveyed to any distance, they were soon 
found and replaced by the Earl's troops. A draw was made in 
the bridge at Washington's request in 1775. 

Tlie street leading from the market-place to the bridge was 
the principal in the town for a long period, it being in the 
direct route of travel from Boston via Iloxbury and Little Cam- 
bridge (Brighton) to what is now Lexington, and from the 
capital again by Charlestown Feny to the Colleges, and thence 
by the bridge to Brookline and the southward. 

It was intended to make Newtown a fortified place, and a 
levy wiis made on the several towns for this purpose. Rev. 
Abiel Holmes, writing in 1800, says : — 

" This fortification was actually made, and the fosse which was 
then (liij; around the town is, in some places, visible to this day. It 
commenced at Brick Wharf (originally ciilled Windmill Hill) and 
nm along the northern side of the present Common in Cambridge, 
and through what was then a thicket, but now constitutes a part of 
the cultivated grounds of Mr. Nathaniel Jarvis, beyond which it 
amnot be distinctly traced. It enclosed above one thousand acres." 

The road to Watertown, now Brattle Street, and fonnerly 
the great highway to tlie south and west, left the market-place, 
as now, by the roar of the English Church, but communicated 
also more directly with Charlestown road by tlie north side of 
the Common. It was by this road that Washington arrived 
in Cambridge and the army marched to New York. By it, 
also, IJurjxoyne's troops reached their designated camps. The 
reader will go over it with us hereafter. All these particulars 
are deemed essential to a comprehension of the miUtary oper- 
ations of the siege of Boston when Cambridge was an intrenched 
camp. 

Not far from the Square, and on the west side of Brighton 
Street, is the site of Ebenezer Bradish's tavern, of repute in 
Revolutionary times. Its situation near the bridge was com- 
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patible with tlie convenieiite of travelleTs ; nor was it ton re- 
luotc i'rum the College halls fur tlie roc^uiiements of the stiidcnta 
when Latin claasica became too dry, ami Eudid too dull for 
hiimnu piiiiiiraiice. Many, wn will venture to eay, weiw the 
p]iiin[), blK-bellitid thituh bottles smuggled from luiiie host's 
into Old Harvanl, Masanohuselta, or Stoughtun, Biadisli kupt 
it liviry loo, which was no doubt well patronized by thtj eol- 
lu^iiius, tjiough here he encountered some diagra<;B by lotting 
hia horses to David Phipa to carry off the province uaiiiKin nt 
(iitgii's bt'host. liradiah seems, however, lo liave boon well 
affeuli-'d tLi the patriot cause. Hie inii was loug the only one 
in the Unvn, and had the honor uf entertaining Genemls Bur- 
guyii<-, rhJliji.s, and the principal British officers ou their firet 
iirriviil in (.'ambridge. This tavern, abo later known as Porter's, 
was for a time the annual resort of the Senior Class of the Cot- 
li^^e on Cla^ Day, for a dinner and final leave-taking of all 
a<:ailemii-al c-xm-i«fs. Rnidisli's was the w?nd.>zvoua uf Uufiis 
Putnam's rf;^imi'nt in 1777. 

The lirst ptiUii-au in OKI Cambrid^'o was Andrew BelduT, 
(tn anwslor of dm p^'crnur of tli:it naiue, who was licciiswl in 
I'i.'ii '■ lo sell bi-ari' and bread, for entertainment of strangers 
and tin' ffK'd of th-' townc." It is at least a cnincidence that a 
lie ir:hor still lUsjionses nither more dainty viands on Ilarvanl 

It is a relief to find that in the y<-ar ITSO there were some 
ronvivial and even thirsty souls alxnit, as wo learn from (he 
journal of a nillifkiu'; sea-ca|>tain, who was havinjj hia slii]i 
repaired at Bo.ston while \u: indut^jed in a run on alioni : — 

" l(fiii- iii.w rrailv to Sal.- 1 d,-(miiiji.-d to j.av my wav In timr, 
wlii.-h I .i.-,or.liiit;ly did at W ( Jnio.K at tlio Request of M' il.-vl,-- 
lii-rai[d Ih.uil,,.,. (;,.|,tl,>iiiiii<;;ivelhi'ma(!oo.l Supper with Wine 
ami Am. k I'mi.l. Cnl.m', whi:ro Kxwliiig Mem' l>rinkin'; Toasl.- 
Siri^riii- It.iaiiii- .tr. iii.Iill M.iniin- when fooid S.-nr.-e see One 
aiii,lU,.r Ih-Iu- V.YuuU'.l liy ih.; WioeAnickii'. we where in all ab' -iO 
in n.in]^." 

The taverJi bills nf the (lener=il Court in 1768 -GO wonld 
astonish the ai!^'ftii-s of iJeacon llill, We remark a great dis- 
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parity between the quantity of fluids and edibles. In a docu- 
ment now before us eighty dinners are flanked with one hun- 
dred and thirty-six bowls of punch, twenty-one bottles of sherry, 
and brandy at discretion. Truly ! we are tempted to exclaim 
with IMnce Hal on reading the bill of Falstaft's supper, — 

'' O monstrous ! but one half-pennyworth of bread to this intolerable deal 
of sack," 

What, then, would Prince Hal have said to a bill of your 
modern alderman i 

Keturning into the Square, we continue our peregrinations 
siround the College enclosure. As you turn towards the Com- 
mon, in approaching from Harvard Street, you pass over the 
spot whereon the second editico of the first church was erected. 
A little elevation which formerly existed here is supposed to 
have been the Watch-house Hill, before mentioned, and later 
called Meeting-house HilL In 170G the third church was 
erected on this ground, and in 175G the fourth house was 
raised, somewhat nearer Dane Hall. This church was taken 
down in 1833, when the site became the property of the 
College. 

In the meeting-house which stood here the First Provincial 
(Congress held their session in 1774, after their adjournment 
from Salem and Concord. The Congress first met in the old 
Court. House on the Nth of October, but immediately adjourned 
to tlie meeting-house, of whi(;h He v. Nathaniel Api)leton was 
then i)astnr, and who officiated as their chaplain. This was the 
period of the Port Act, and the crisis of the country. The 
CongreSvS was earnestly engaged in measures for the relief of 
the distressed and embargoed town of lioston, the formation of 
an army, a civil administration, and other revolutionary meas- 
ures. Here was made the organization pf the celebrated minute- 
men, the ai)pointment of Ji»dediah Preble, Artemas Ward, and 
Seth Pomeroy as general officers ; and of the famous Revolution- 
ary committe(^ (►f nine, of whicli Hancock, Wan'en, Church, 
Devens, White, Palmer, Quincy, Watson, and Orne were mem- 
bers. This body, called the Committee of Safety, wielded the 
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executive puwer, uini in lite recess of CoiigrcBS woro vested wiih 
uluii>:^t Ji<:tjil,iirJal authority. The meiutxTs of tlie Second Cou- 
tiiu!iital L'oii^reiu were also cliosen at tliiH tiuip. 

Sjiai'u (liii's nut permit ua to linger aiuuiifj Lliosc ){inuta who 
wtlii<;J tUi- Uld Tliirteeo together witli tlio Uii^^Ut of Uioir o]o- 
i{iiciii!(!. Omi iut^ident miut have created no little seneattoa iu 
all ittai'mljly of which probably a uinjority wore ekvohotdera. 
A li>tt(T wiia brought into the Congrw*! diiwteJ tii Uitv. Dr. 
Aiijili'tim, whicU was read. It wpresented tliu proprioly while 
<'oiii,'n!B« wiys «iigiiged in eflortd to free themselvM and ths 
poi>])l(' fruiu sliivery, that it should alao take into oon«ideimtJoQ 
the atiitu and i^ircunurtancea of the uegm alariw in thn jiroricc*. 
AftL-r si.mii debate the question " was tdlowod to aahieidti." 

" A I Inwdome is a noliill tbliigl ^ 

FrtHidouie niHyu uiiu to haiff llklngl 
Freedoms all loUce to man fillHi; 
Hi- l«vjs at rse tliat frcly levyn I 



M;iv iiiv-lit kiiiiiv iv,ll till- i.n>].rvlp, 
Tliiil is cowplvl to fuul llirjliloiUtf." 

In tho olil.'n linn- ]H■■■l■^•^ v-x-ti- suiumiinyd to rlmrch by Ijcat 
.1 .jium, — imlila hrll wiis [ircriiml, a haivji ujul ilis.;onlaiil 
iil.|M-ii] li.r llii; iissi'iiilily <il' u iKMn-lul ciniyvi-^r.itimi. — but tb..M' 
w.'iv 111.' .lavs i.f llie .liuirlL inililant. On the contrary, ..ur 
-^iLn.l^ilv^<. wlinsf .'ars vn-n- ii.-t allniii'.l to tlii' simii.l, coiiM :is 
Jilll" .rKliiri' llx' i^ill i-f Wnu^h .Intin^ n.-ar thi-ir s:iiM;tu(mL>3 on 
a S.,lJu1li ninro, as ,v.ul,l th.' |«..-t th« clanKOi' of the Wl vf 
Tr.>ii-Kirk uhirli l„. <„ niilrly .iia.strophiml : — 



Xnv ■<li<iiiia yoii lliiiik 
(So sair 1 M <nck uii.l ili.iir your i-roi 
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The old Court House, which haa been named in .connection 
witli the Henley trial, stood at first bodily within the Square, 
but was later removed to the site of the present Lyceum 
building, and is even now existing in its rear, where it is 
utilized for workshops. It was built in 1756, and continued to 
be used by the courts until the proprietors of Lechmere Point 
obtained their removal to that location by the offer of a large 
bonus. The old wooden jail stood at the southwest corner of 
the Square, and was but little iLsed for the detention of crimi- 
luils after the erection of the stone jail at Concord in 1789. 
The Court House witnessed the trials of many notable causes, 
and furnished the law-students of the University with a real 
theatre, of which they were in the habit of availing them- 
selves. 

As late as 1GG5 declarations and summonses were published 
by sound of trumpet. The crier opened the court in the 
kin^''s name, and the judges and barristers in scarlet robes, 
gown, and ^ig, inspircjd the spectator with a wholesome sense 
of the majesty of the law. The usual form of a document was 
** To all Xtian people Greeting." 

Undt-r the first chai-ter, or patcmt as it was usually called, the 
(ioveriior and ^Vssistants were the sole depositaries of all power, 
whether legishitive, executive, or judicial. When the patent 
Mas silent tbe Scriptures were consulted as the proper guide. 
The ministers and elders were, in all new exigencies, the ex- 
pounders of the law, which was frequently made for the occa- 
sion and applied without hesitation. The cause of complaint 
was briefly stated, and there were no pleadings. Hutchinson 
says, that for more than the first ten years the parties spoke 
for themselves, sometimes assisted, if the cause was weighty, 
by a patron, or man of superior abilities, but without fee or 
reward. The jury — and this nmrks the simplicity of the 
times — werci allowed by law, if not satisfied with the opinion 
(►f tbe court, ^^ to consult any bt/strmder" Such were the 
humble beginnings of our courts of law. 

The following is extracted from the early laws of Massachu- 
setts : — 

10 
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offered a competent sum for a professorship, with the right of 
nominating the first incumbent. The person who had* been 
selected for the occupancy of the chair was Joseph Story, 
whose fame as a jurist had cuhninated on the Supreme Bench 
of the United States. 

Judge Story remained in the Dane Professorship until his 
death in 1845) a period of sixteen years. It is believed that 
his life was shortened by his prodigious intellectual labors and 
the demands made upon him for various kinds of literary work. 
As a writer ho belonged to the intense school, if such a char- 
acterization bo admissible, and this mental tension appeared 
in the quick changes of his countenance and in his nervous 
movements as well as in the rapidity of his pen. A great 
talker, ho never lacked interested auditors ; for his was a mind 
of colossal stamp, and he never wanted language to give utter^ 
ance to his thoughts. 

The first settlers in Massachusetts Bay did not recognize the 
law of England anv further than it suited their interests. The 
common law does not appear, says Sullivan, to have been re- 
garded under the old patent, nor for many years after the 
Charter of 1G92. In 1647 the first importation of law books 
was made ; it comprised, — 

2 copies of Sir Edward Coke on Littleton, 

2 "of the Book of Entries, 

2 " of Sir Eilward Coke on Magna Charta, 

2 " of the New Terms of the Law, 

2 " of Dalton'rt Justice of the Peace, 

2 " of Sir Eilward Coke's Reports. • 

This was four years aft<»r the division of the Colony of Massa- 
chusetts Bav into four shires. Norfolk included that part of 
the present county of Essex north of the Merrimac, and also 
the settled part of New Hampshire. 

There were attorneys hero about ten years after the settle- 
ment. Lechford, who came over in 1G31, and returned to 
England in 1G41, where he published a pamphlet called " Plain 
Dealing," says that " every church member was a bishop, and, 
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CHAPTER X. 

A DAY AT HARVARD, CONTINUED. 

'* It will be proved to thy face that thou hast men about thee that nsnally 
alk of a noun and a verb, and such abominable words." — Ja^k Cade. 

THE ^larquis of Wellesley is accredited with having said 
to an American, " Establishing a seminary in New Eng- 
and at so early a period of time hastened your revolution 
lalf a century." This was a shrewd observation, and aptly 
lupplements the forecast of the commissioners of Charles II., 
n'ho said, in their report, made about 1666 : — 

" It may be feared this collidg may afford as many scismaticks to 
he Church, and the Corporation as many rebells to the King, as for- 
aerly they have done if not timely prevented." 

The earliest contemporary account of the founding of the 
IJollege is found in a tract entitled " Xew England's First 
Fniits," dated at "Boston in Xew England, September 26, 
1642," and published in London in 1643. This is, in point of 
rime, nearly coeval with the University, and is as follows : — 

" After God had carried us safe to New England, and wee had 
juilded our liouses, provided necessaries for our liveli-hood, reared 
jonveiiit-nt places for God's worship, and settled the civill govem- 
nent ; One of the next things we longed for and looked after was to 
idvance learning and perpetuate it to posterity ; dreading to leave 
m illiterate miniatrj' to the churches when our present ministers 
»hall lie in the dust. Arid as wee were thinking and consulting how 
:o effect this great work ; it pleased God to stir up the heart of one 
Mr. Hars'ard (a godly gentleman and a lover of leiiming, then liv- 
ng amongst us) to give the one half of his estate (it being in all 
ibout 1700 /.) towards the erecting of a Colledge and all his Library; 
A.fter him another gave 300 /. others after them cast in more, and the 
mblique hand of the State added the rest : The Colledge was by 
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common coii^int, appointeil t« be at Cnmbridge, (a plaue very [>]raii>- 
ant and ai'^rdraniodate) wid in irullcJ (iiccoi^ling to ihu imme of iu 
first founder) Harvard Colledge." 

Tlie account, with >ta quaint and pertinent title, gives also 
the first tiescriptiou ot the College itself: — 

" The ediflci; k very faire and comely within and wilhiiut, having 
in it II s])utiiiu3 hall ; where they daily meet at commons, lettnwe 
iii^il E\i-r(jiHri 1 and S large library with some bookea to it, the gift* 
"I divcr^L- (if iiur friends, their thambera and Btudiea abo filled for. 
mid pii^si'^.-i.d liy the etudeiits, and all other ruumes of office tteces- 
aiij- and ^nnvoiiii^nt with all needful oHiees thereto belonging : And 
by the aide uf the Colledge a faire Grammar 8clioole for the train- 
ing Up iif yuuiig echolarg and fitting them for Aiademioal learning, 
Ihiit still as tliiiy are judged rijie, they may be received into Ihi' 
C'lilltJge tif this schoole : Master Corlet ia ihe Mr. who hath verv 
well apjirovcd hiiuBelf for his abilities, dexterity, and painfnlnesse 
ill teiicbing and education of the youths under him." 

Edivaril Johnson's account of New England, which appeared 
10 4 t tl gl t 11 building, wliich was of 



i C I 1 h h k1 CoUidg, and in the vard a 

Inkplf Cgf III vhere the Com mLisi oners 

1 1! I h h d hre r more at seool."' 

Tl I I ra 1 It h the corporation in Eng- 

la il I KG t 1 1 p pils, one of whom had 

b 1 tt 1 t tl C II J, r this time as many a-s a 

1 I 1 p 1 J 1 1 thers had l>epn educat<'il 

1 t f rtl Ij tl C II J. 

Tl I f 1, 1 f the low railing at present 

diviiHiig the College grounds from the highway, a close fence, 
with an entrance opening upon the old College yard between 
Harvard and Massachusetts. Tliis was superseded in time by 
a more ornamental structure, with as many as four entrances, 
flanked by tall gatepost*. The present streets, then but lanes, 
wfre enlarged at the exjiense of the College territory, thus re- 
ilu( iiig it.'i area very materially. 
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The first building, or Old Harvard, was rebuilt of brick in 
1672 by the contributions of the Colony. Of the £ 1890 raised 
for this purpose, Boston gave H 800. 

The old structures ranging along the street which separates 
the College enclosure from the Common are, with the exception 
of Stoughton, on their original sites, and were, when erected, 
fronting the principal highway through the town. Harvard, 
which is upon its old ground, was the nucleus around which 
the newer halls ranged themselves. Stoughton, second in the 
order of time, was built in 1698, and Massachusetts in 1720. 
These are the three edifices shown in the illustration, of which 
the original was pubh'shed by William Price at the " King's 
Head and Looking Glass," in Cornhill (Boston), and is dedi- 
cated to Lieutenant-Governor Spencer Phips. It is entitled " A 
Prospect of the Colledges in Cambridge in New England." 

The first Stoughton was placed a little in the rear of, and at 
right angles with. Harvard and Massachusetts, fronting the 
open space between, so as to form three sides of a quadrangle. 
It stood nearly on a line with Hollis, was of brick, and had the 
name of Governor Stoughton, the founder, inscribed upon it. 
The foundation-stone was laid May 9, 1698, but, after standing 
nearly a century, having gone to irremediable decay, it was 
taken down in 1781. A facsimile of this edifice appears in the 
background of Governor Stoughton's portrait, in the gallery in 
Massachusetts Hall. 

As has been remarked, there is a probability that the College 
press was kept in either Harvard or Stoughton as early as 
1720, and the fact that the types belonging to the College were 
destroyed by the fire which consumed Harvard in 1764 gives 
color to the conjecture that the press was there. In May, 
1775, the Provincial Congress, having taken possession of the 
College, assigned a chamber in Stoughton to Samuel and 
El^enezer Hall, who printed the " Xew England Chronicle and 
Essex Gazette " there until the removal of the army from Cam- 
bridge. From this press, says a contemporary, " issued streams 
of intelligence, and those patriotic songs and tracts which so 
pre-eminently animated the defenders of American liberty." 
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.rulin Fox, who was bom at ItoBton, in England, in Ifll", 

thus speaks of the art of printing : — 

" What man soever waa the iiiBtruiuent [whereby thi» inyeDttin 
wa.1 made] without all douht, Utxl hiniseil' naa the onlaioer and'du- 
jiriBur tlitreof. no othei-wiae than be was of the gift of ton|{Uaiii .and 
thnt Ibi' a suiiilor purpOBc" 

In 163tl the first printing-press erected in Xew En^&nd 
was set up at Cambridge by Stephen Daye, at ■ the chimga of 
Rev. Joseph Glover, who not only brought over the prinUir, 
but every tiling necessary to the typographic art. "Tbefint 
thing printi'il was ' The Freeman's Oath,' the next an Almanac 
uiade for New England by Mr. Pierce, mariner ; the naxt WW 
the Psalms newly turned into metre." * John Day, who llvoj 
in Elizabeth's time at Aldersgate, Loudon, was a tamouti printer, 
who is understood to have introduced the italic characten and 
the first font of Saxon types into out typography. 

tjdratiel Green, into whose possession the press very early 
came, and who is nsually considered the first printer in America, 
was an inhabitant of Cambridge in 1639, and pursued his call- 
ing here for more than forty years, when he removed to Boston. 
Of reen printed the " Cambridge Platform " in 1 649 ; the Laws 
in IGCO; and the "Psalter," "Eliot's Catechism," " liaxter's 
Call," and the Bible in the Indian language in 1685. Daye'a 
press, or some relics of it. are said to have been in existence as 
late as 1S09 at AVimlsor, Vt. All these early publicationa are 
of preat rarity. 

iliissaehusetts. which is the first of the old halls reached in 
coniin.^' from the Square, is the oldest building now standing. 
It is but one remove fr'm, and is the oldest existing specimen 
in Maasachuaetts of, our earliest lypes of architecture as applied 
to public edifices. Like Harvanl, it presents its end to the 
street, and faces upon what was the College green a century and 
a half gone by, — perhaps the very place where Eobert Calef's 
wii'kcd book was. by an edict which smacks strongly of the 
Inquisition, burnt by on.lcr of Increase Jlather. 

■ Winlhrop's Jonrnnl. 
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lildiii^', with its high gambn;l roof, dormer windows, 
len balustrade surmounting all, has a quaint and de- 
[picturesciue appearance. Though nominally of three 
shows five tiers of windows as we look at it, above 
parapet terminates in two tall chimneys. Between 
of windows is a belt giving an appearance of strength 
icture. On the summit of the western gable was a 
ixed to an ornamental wooden tablet, which is still in 
although the clock has long since disappeared. Mas- 
contained thirty-two rooms and sixty-four studies, 
dilapidated condition compelled the removal of all the 
woodwork, when it was converted into a gallery for the 
m of the portraits belonging to the College, 
ly of these portraits are originals of Smibert, Copley, and 
t, which makes the collection one of rare value and ex- 
^ce. Of these, two of the most characteristic are of old 
Hancock, the merchant prince, and founder of the pro- 
irship of that name, and of Nicholas Boylston, another 
pent benefactor, — both Copleys. Hancock, who was the 
jtmor's uncle, and who became very rich through his con- 
fer supplying Loudon*s and Amherst's armies, kept a 
[seller's shop at the " Bible and Three Crowns " in Ann 
't, Boston, as early as 1726. 
Vjpley has delineated him in a suit of black velvet, white 
stockings, and shoes with gold buckles. One of the hands 
jloved, while the other, uncovered, shows the beautiful mcm- 
which plays so important a part in all of that painter's 
)rks. The old gentleman's clothes fit as if he had been melt- 
^ down and poured into them, and his ruffles, big-wig, cocked 
•^t, and gold-headed cane supply materials for completing an 

£tire suited to the dignity of a nabob of 1756. The artist 
Tes his subject a double chin, shrewd, smallish eyes, and a 
ineral expression of complacency and good-nature. What we 
^^mark about Copley is his ability to paint a close-shaven face 
'^a which the heard may still be traced, with wonderful faith- 
*'ulncs8 to nature ; every one of his portraits has a character of 

fits own. . 

♦ 10» o 
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lioyUtdn is representoii in ft neyligt costume, with a ilresaing- 
i;o\vii of liluo Umnask, the iiSHtJ purpl»5- velvet cap on hia bend, 
ami \m fi'i't uncased in dippere. This portrait was painted at the 
rt!C[ii(.'st ut' the oorporatiLiii in partinl acknowled^'ment of the 
bciivicst of £ 1 jOO lawfiil money by Boylston, to found a profes- 
Borsliip of oratory and rhetoric, of wliich John (^uincy Adaiiu 
wiis the first profeaeor. The portrait ordered by the CoUe^'o 
was ft copy from the original by Copley, and was directed to 
Im hung iu tiie Philoaophy Room beside those of Hancock and 
Ilollis. 

The portrait of Thomas Hollis, one of a family celebrated for 
its liiany bcuefactiona to the College, ia alao a Copley, as are 
thtiae of I'rtaident Holyoke, and Master John Lovell, the tory 
sL'hoolmaster of Boston. The full length of John Adams ex- 
hibits a li^'ure full of animation, attired in an elegant suit of 
broivii velvet, with dress aword and short curled wig. As a 
whole, it may fairly tlnim to t^ike r^mk witli the sujitrb porlr.iit 
(if Culouel Josiah Qniiicy iu the possession of liis desa-ndiiur?, 
mid overslKiUows this full Jenyth of .1. Q. Adams by Siiml, 
liiLiiyin^' ne^LC it. There ia also a [jortwit of Count Jiumf'i.inl. 

All Lhi'SL- portraits are udrairable studies of the costumes nf 
tli(.'ji' lime, iiuJ as such have an interest rivalhng their purely 
nni.-lii: LiL^Tits, One of till! imjparabie consequences of tlie great 
liri; in li islnu, of Xoverabcr, 1BT2, was the loss of a senre or 
more of Copley's iMrtraits which were stored witliin the burnt 
district. 

In 1806 the College corporation having represented to the 
General Court tiiat the procenls of the lottery gtanteU for the 
usn of the Univetaity by an act passed June 14,1794, were in- 
BuHicieiit, and that great and expensive repairs were necessary 
to be made on Maasacliusetta Hall, they were empowered by an 
act passed March 14, to raise S 30,000 by lottery, to erect the 
" new building called Stoiigbton Hall," and for the purpose of 
repairing Jlaaaathusetts, under direction of the President and 
Fullowa, who were to appoint agents and publish the schemes in 
the papers. 

A lettery bad been authorizei! as early ns 1765 to raise 
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' building" (Harvard Hall), another' in 
) itself drew the principal prize 
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funds for the ' 
1794, — in which the 
(Xo. 18,547) often thousand 
dollars, — and still anothei 
in 1811. 

When the camps were 
formed at Cambridge, the 

College buildings were found f g" ffa,|E (•« 
very convenient for barracks ; i H f^ " S J3 ^^ 
but us the greater part of h 3 &'3 H 3 
the troops encaraped during » ^ ^ » n 5^ 
the summer of 1775, they J JJ I -■ ^ 
were made available for every 1 1- I, S 2 ^Q 
variety of military offices as J E ^ -t:- ~ 
well as for a certain immber 
of soldiers. In June Captain 
Smith was ordered to quar- 
ter in No. G, and Captai 

Sephena in No. 2 of Massa- Jn "\ "'' ■= B- "**^ O 
chusetts, while Mr. Adams, 'J - ■ 

a sutler, waa assigned to No. 
1 7. The commissariat was in 
the College yard, where the 
details from all the posts came 
to draw rations. Nearly two ■ 
thousand men were sheltered , 
in the five College buildings 
standing in the winter of , 
1 775 _ 76, of which Har<-ard 
received 640, Stoughton 240, 
and the chapel 160. 

Hiirvard Hall, as it now 
appears, was rebuilt in 1765. 
The fire which destroyed its 
predecessor was supposed to 
have originated under the hearth of the library, where a fire had 
been kept for the use of the General Court, which was then 
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room as one unworthy to mix with gentlemen, but offered to 
give him the satisfaction of following him to the door had he 

anything to reply. The Governor, according to the account, 

left the house like a guilty coward. 

Harvard, the building of which Thomas Dawes superintended, 
stands on a foundation of Braintree stone, above which is a 
course of dressed red sandstone with a belt of the same material 
between the stories. It is composed of a central budding with a 
pediment at either front, to wliich are joined two wings of equal 
height and length, each having a pediment at the end. , There 
are but two stories, the lower tier of windows being arched, 
and the whole structure surmounted by a cupola. It was 
in the Philosophy Room of Harvard that Washington was 
received in 1789, and after breakfasting inspected the library, 
museum, &c. 

The three buildings which we have described are those seen 
by Captain Goelet in 1750.* He says : — 

" After dinner Mr. Jacob Wendell, Abraham Wendell, and self 
took horse and went to see Cambridge, which is a neat, pleasant 
village*, and consiists of about an hundred houses and three Col- 
leg.fs, which are a plain old fabrick of no manner of architect, and 
the present much out of repair, is situated on one side of the Towne 
and forms a large Square ; its apartments are pretty large. Drank a 
<rl:iss wine with the collegians, returned and stopt at Richardson's 
where l)ought some fowles and came home in the evening which we 
spent at Wetherhead's with sundry gentlemen." 

Hullis and the second Stoughton Hall, both standing to the 
north of Ilarwird, are in the same style of architecture. The 
first, named for Thomas Hollis, was begun in 1762 and com- 
j)leted in 1763. It was set on fire when Old Harvard was 
consumed, and was struck by lightning in 1768. Thomas 
Dawos was the architect. Stoughton was built during the 
years 1804, 180.^). They have each four stories, and are exceed- 
ingly plain " old fabrics " of red brick. Standing in front of 
tlie interval l)etween these is Holdeh Chapel, built in 1745 at 

• N. E. Hist, and Gkn. Raster. 
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tlie eoBt "I' the wi<Iow and dauglitere of Samuel Holiitm, nno uf 
the flin.'1-l.irs uf tliB Bank of England. It waa first used for the 
CiiUe^'L' (1(\ lit inns, siibeequeutly for the Aiuerican courts-martial, 
ami Hl'lein.inU for fliiatomical lectures and disswtiona. It bo- 
caiuo in IMUU devutcd to letltire and recitation raoms for the 
prolesRiin; and tutors. Eolworthy Uall, wliioh stands at right 
luiglfs with Stougbton, was erected in 1812. B(«ides the five 
brick L^lilict's standing in 1800, wba also what was tlien called 
thf (_'i il Ic,l;i' Iliiiiae, a three-atory wouden building, standing 
willioitt lln' ' \jlle<;a yard, containing twelve rooma with atud]<i& 
It WHS oii-ii],illy built in 1770 for a private dwelling, and pur- j 
chased soon nfhr by the College corporation. University Hall, 
built in ll:i<12~13 of Chelmsford granite, is placed upon the I 
site uf the old Bog Pond and within the limits of the Wig^w- J 
worth Ox I'asture. This building had ouoe a narrow eecapAV 
i'nini being blown up by the students, the explosion being I 
heard at a great disl-iinee. A little SLiutheast of nulUa is the 
KUjiposed site of the Indian colleye. 

It does nol fall within our purpose to reeito the history of 
the more modern buildings groiipeil around the interior quad- 
ran};]e, will) its magnilieent ulina and shady walks ; its elegant 
and lofty ilonnilorios, ami its classic lore. Our business is 
wiih thi! old fabrics, the ancient piatinies and antiquatcl cua- 
toTiis of former generations of Senior and Junior, Sophomore 
and Fr.-«iinian. 

It wiis a' warm s]triug afternoon when we stood within the 
'jUiidntn^le and ^laked our llnrst at the wooden pump. A 
li>ri;;ing to tlir^.w one's si-lf upon the gr.iss under one of those 
inviting lrc>es was rudely n']ieIhMl by the jwinted admonition, 
met at .'Very turn, to " Keej. i.lf tlie Or-.is.-;." T!ie government 
diM'i lint wasti- wnrds ; it ordiTJ. and its regulations assimilate 
to those of tlie Medos and Persians, which altereth not, Xever- 
tholi-ss. ii few l«-ii<>lios would not seem out of pla-e here, wlien 
we r.'i'idl how the sa.L^i's of Cn^en- instnicted their disciples as 
Iboy w^dked or while seated under some shady bough, as tSoe- 
IMtes is dfSi-rilM'd by Plato. 

I king «p at tlie open windows of the dormitories, we saw 
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tlmt not a few were garnished with Imotnil or slippered feet, 
TUs aeuiQud the tiivotite attitude for atiidj, by which luiovl' 
edgL', absorbed at the pedal extremiUee, ia uonducted by Uie 
inclined plaue of tlie legs to tits body, tiiudly mounting as fai^li 
as its sounjo, siphon-like, to the bniin. Any movenieDt by wUii^h 
thd feet might be luwered during this proceaa would, we are 
persuaded, cuubo the huidly gained learning to flow back ngniu 
tu the fei't. (.Ithera of the students were squaltud iu Indian 
fa.'ihion, their elbows on their kaw*, their chins resting in their 
piUma, with knitted brows and eyoa fixed on vacancy, in which, 
did we possess the eonjurer's art, the coming Univureity hoal- 
Tiice <jr tlie lust baae-ball tournament would, we fanuy, appear 
instead of I^itin chissics. Perhaps we have not rightly inter- 
preted the cxpressionn of others, which seemed to say, in the 
l[Uif;ii;i!;i' ••{ one whose brain was stretched u]Kiii the same rauk 
a century and u quarter ago : — 

" Now nlgebni, geometry, 
Arillmivlitk, ustrarioii'iy, 
0|<lii;k<i, uhixninlo^' ami sCalicks, 
All lin-Bonitf parts of inatlicniatirs, 
Willi Iweiitj- liar-lcr nami^ tlian these, 
Disturb [iiy lp rains and Urtak my peace." 

It was formerly tlie practice of the Sojihoniores to notify the 
Fn'shiueu t.. it-M-mU-j in the fhajicl, whew they wer<'. ili.h".- 
ti-itiati'd in tlie anrietit .ii.stoms of tlie College, the latter beihi: 
re.|uir''d " to keep (Ijeir placLM in their seat«, and attend with 
ilec-eiuy |o tlie n-adinp." Among these customs, descended 
fnnii pcmiife timis, «;is one which forbade a yreshman "to 
wear his hilt in ihr ('olle;,'e yard, iioless it mins, hails, or snows. 
]ir..vidni he be. on foot, and' have not Iwth hands fuU." Thr 
fi,!,,.' iM'oliiliition r\tc:,.I.'d to all under^-radnat^-s when any .-f 
the j;ov.Tiior; of til,. (-..H.-e were in the yar.1. These absui'.l 
"reli.'^ uf lKuburism"liad iH-.'oiue eulinOy olwolete before ISim. 

The de>:r,u!iii>; .;u.-.lom whi, h «:ade a Fp'shman subservi.-rH 
to all other .-hisses and obliged him to go of ermnds like a pot- 
boy in an alrlioiis.', the Senior having tlje pri.ir claim to his 
senic', dii'd a natur.d death, without the intcri>osition of 
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authority. It became the practice under this state of things 
for a Freshman Uf choose a Senior as a patron, to whom he 
acknowledged service, and who, on his part, rendered due pro- 
tection to his servitor from the demands of others. These petty 
offices, when not unreasonably required, could be enforced by 
an appeal to a tutor. The President and immediate govern- 
ment had also their Freslimen. It is noteworthy that the 
abolition of this menial custom was recommended by the Over^ 
seers as early as 1772 ; but the Corporation, wliich, doubtless, de- 
rived too many advantages from a continuance of the practice, 
rejected the proposal 

Another custom obliged the Freshman to measure his strength 
with the Sophomore in a wrestling-match, which usually took 
place during the second week in the term on the College play- 
ground, which formerly bounded on Charlestown road, now 
Kirk land Street, and included about an acre and a half. This 
playground was enclosed by a close board fence, which began 
about fifty feet north of Hollis and extended back about three 
hundred feet, separating the playground from the College 
buildings. The playground had a front on the Common of 
about sixty-five feet, and was entered on the side of HolUs. 

" This encloHure, an irregular square, contained two thirds or more 
of the ground on which Stoughton stands, the greater part of the 
Lmd on which Holworthy stands, together with about the same 
([uantity of land in front of the same, the land back of Holworthy, 
including part of a road since laid out, and perhaps a very small 
portion of the western extremity of the Delta, so called." * 

This was the CoUege gymnasia, where the students, afler 

evening prayers, ran, leaped, wrestled, played at quoits or 

cricket, and at good, old-fashioned, obsolete bat and ball, — not 

the dangerous pastime of to-day, but where you stood up, man- 

fcisliion, with nothing worse resulting than an occasional eye in 

mourning : — 

" Like sportive deer they coursed about, 
And shouted as tliey ran, 
Tuniiug to mirth all things of earth, 
As only boyhood can." 

» Willard. 
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Any apcfjunt of Harvard wliii;li ignored the clubs would be 
inctiiiipletf. Besides the Phi Beta Kappa Waa the PorcelUan, 
fomiiled by tbe Seniora about 1703. It whls onginitlly cull«d 
till! IHg Club, but, for some uiiluiown reason, this homely but ex- 
pivseive df^nvation vaa translated into a more euphonious title. 
A writiT tx'marks that learned pigs have sometimes been on es- 
liibiliou, but, to our mind, to have been eduoateil among them 
would bo but an ill paaaport into good society. There was aha 
tilt.' TIuHly I'uditing Club, — a name eiguifiuant •of that aavorj-, 
fiiriintei'Dus substamie, the dish of many generations of Nuw- 
Eugliiiiders. "Whether this society owed ita origin to aumptuaiy 
re^'ulationa we are unable to eay ; but a kettle of tlie article, 
Bteiiming hot, suspended to a pole, and borne by a brace of 
students ucrosa the College yard, were worth a viat to Old 
Iliir^anl to have witnessed. 

CDUimeiicunient, Neal says, ^ras formerly a festival second 
only to the day of the oliiction of tlie nhigistmtes, usually 
tonnwl '• Election Hiiy." The ai-.coiiiit in " Xt-w England's 
Fiwt Kndts " ■jj'ives the manner of conducting the academioid 
exeR-iues in 1042 : — 

"Tlie sliicifnirt of llic first cliis^is lliat have bcene these foure yeores" 
tmiiic-d ii[i iu Uiii\'er*ity leaniin;^ (for their rijieiiins in the knuwl- 
cdgi! of (■.iii;,-uw mill artK) and Hre u|ii>roved lor their niatini-i'^, as 
th.-v have kiia llicir piilili.' A.-ts in loriuer veures. oitis,-lv*.s l«-iii- 
l.r.>wul at thi'ii, ; so \m\;- tluT Iiil.'lv kq.t two s,.lfUlti A.'ls f,.r th.-ir 
Cnoiimii.viiu'iit, u).,>ii ('...vnii.iiir, Mnyistrntw mid ihe Mini-=l.Ts 
fl-.ni all iiails, with ull w.M- uf B.'l,.ill:ii>:., am! olh.-ra in gr-ral lullu- 

ln-is vu-iv |iiv-L..ii I ,li,i JH-aLv Ilii'ir rM-n-iM-s ; wlii.li vvnv Luiii,- 

and i'.iwU- ()r:iti-iis ;iiid Dwlr.i.ialiniis. and Il.-lin^iv Anala>is, 
tliiinii.Lali.rdl, Ln;..i,>;,ini,i,l Rholi>ni:,in nf Hi<.T^:ibiis ; And ih.-ir 
aliMVvis ,-1,1,1 dir^palalioii-i in Lii-ical). f:thi.';dl. Plivsi^ull. and MHa- 
l-livsiiidl iiitL-linris ; and w. wcix- fouial \K.rlhv ..f tlu^ fil>^t d.-grce 
(n>niiiii.idvrall..d l\i,lidn.ir pin. iii..re Aoadciiuaruiii in An-Iia) ; 
It^-in- lir-.t i.c-s.-nte.! l.y tlir I'n-sident to the Ma-islriUes and Minis- 
tui-s, and liy him u[»ir! tlirir apprnl«itioM, Kitleninly adniitted unto 
tliL- waiiir <l,:gif.-, and a l.ooke <•( arU delivered into each of their 
hands, and Ihu- powiir given Iheni to read Leetures in the hall npon 

• yiiiiii; Ihe fumidiHg in 1038. 
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any of the arts, when they shall be thereunw ^called, and a liberty 
of studying in the library." 

Commencement continued to be celebrated as a red-letter 
day, second only to the republican anniversary of the Fourth 
of July. The merry-makings under the tents and awnings 
erected within the College grounds, for the entertainment. of the 
guests, who had assembled to do honor to the literary triumphs 
of their friends or relatives, were completely eclipsed by the 
saturnalia going on without on the neighboring Common. This 
space was covered with booths, within which the hungry and 
tliirsty might find refreshment, or the unwary be initiated into 
the mysteries of sweat-cloth, dice, or roulette. Side-shows, 
with performing monkeys, dogs, or perhaps a tame bear, less 
savage than his human tormentors, drew their gaping multi- 
tudes, ever in movement, from point to point. Gaming was 
freely indulged in, and the Maine Law was not. As the day 
waxed, the liquor began to produce its legitimate results, 
swearing and fighting taking the place of the less exciting ex- 
hibitions. The crowd surged around the scene of each pugilistic 
encounter, upsetting the booths, and vociferating encouragement 
to the combatants. The best man emerged with battered nose, 
eyes swelled and inflamed, his clothes in tatters, to receive the 
})laudits of the mob and the pledge of victory in another bowl 
of grog, while the vanquished sneaked away amid the jeers and 
deiisiou of the men and the hootings of the boys. These orgies, 
somewhat less violent at the beginning of the present century, 
were by degrees brought ^vithin the limits of decency, and 
finally disappeared altogether. This was one of those " good 
old time " customs which we have sometimes known recalled 
vdih. long-drawn sigh and woful shake of the head over our 
own (lays of State police, lemonade, and degeneracy. During 
the early years of the Revolution, and as late as 1778, there 
was no public Commencement at Harvard. 

Dress was a matter to which students gave little heed at the 
beginning of the century. The College laws required them to 
wear coats of blue-gray, with gowns as a substitute, in warm 
weather, — except on public occasions, when black gowns were 
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permittwi. Little does your spruce young undergrEuiiuto of 
tiHl.iy ri'i^cinlik', in tbia respect, his predecessor, who weut aV<out 
the f.'ulli'^i: ;,TLiuiids, auil even the village, attired in summer in 
a liHi^r, hm^ guwu of calico or gingham, varied in ivinttT by 
11 >iijiiliii' ^'iirmunt of woollen stuff, called lauibakin. With a 
ciii:ki'd liiit >m hia head, and peuked-tued shoes on liLi feet, your 
i;ii]|f;;iiiii wiLs not a bad couutt-rpart of Dominie Sampson in 
di-ihiiluUi-, il' not in learning. Kntw-breechea began to he dis- 
Rarded about 1800 by the young men, but were retuincit by a 
few of till' I'ldcrs until about 1825, whun pantaloons lutd sn fiir 
estabjiiihuil tlioinselves that it was unusual to aeo smull-i'luthiw 
except upon the limbs of some aged reUc of the old r«/imf. 
Top-buota, with the yellow lining falling over, and cordoians, 
or Jialf-biKilM, made of elastic leather, fitting itself to the sbaiw 
of the leg, bi3l(inged to the time of which wo an? writing. Tlie 
tendency, it must be admitt«d, has been towards improvomeot, 
and the present generation fidly comprehends how 

" Rraiil clnitli kmls foiik an ]{nca lieiue ; 
Milks iiioiiy kail-Boniis liutterllti!* ; 
Ciii's iiioiiy a .lottur liis aogrees, 
For Httlv skailli ; 

\Vi piid liraill clailli.- 

An example uf tho nii'rits of dresa wiis somewhat ludicrously 
preKeiitcd hy a eoIUii|uy between tw.i Ilarvaiil tuen who arriveil 
at .■miuenri.-, and wli.i were as wide apart as the poles in thrir 
attL'nticiii to ]MTsi>md appeaiMuee. Tlieophilua Piirsons was a 
man vrj- li.-li-rut of his outwanl seeming, while Ilairisori 
Cray (His w:is ii,>lc,l lor iiis line Hnenand regartl for hia njiparel. 
The eirgarit Otis, having to i-ross-exaniinc a witness in court 
whoso appoaianro was slovoniy in the extri'nie, comment''d 
upon th.' man's liitliy exlonor willi soverity, and spoke of him 
as a •' dirty iVllow," boeaus.. he had on a dirty shirt. PanMrns. 
whose wittic'ss it was, objooteil to the badgering of Otis. 

"Why." Slid litis, tnrniiig to Parsons, with ilk' on rejil.il 
iiiuiy, '■ how many sliirts a week do you wear, Brother Par- 
sons i ■■ 
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" I wear one shirt a week," was the reply, " How many do 

vou wear 1 " 

•I 

** I change my shirt every day, and sometimes ofbener," said 
Otis. 

" Well," retorted Parsons, " you must be a * dirty fellow ' to 
soil seven shirts a week when I do but one." 

There was a sensation in the court-room, and Mr. Otis sat 
down with his plumage a little ruffled. 

** For though you had as wise a snout on, 
As Shakespeare or Sii* Isaac Newtqp, 
Your judgment fouk would hae a doubt on, 

I 'U tak my aith. 
Till they would see ye wi' a suit on 

0* guid braid claith." 

The silken " Oxford Caps," formerly worn in public by the 
collegians, are well remembered. These were abandoned, in 
public places, through the force of circumstances alone, as they 
drew attentions of no agreeable nature upon the wearer when 
he wandered from the protecting aegis of his Alma Mater. In 
the neighboring city, should his steps unfortunately tend thither, 
the sight of his headpiece at once aroused the war-cries of the 
clans of Cambridge Street and the West End. " An Oxford 
Cap ! an Oxford Cap ! " reverberated through the dirty lanes, 
and was answered bv the instant muster of an ill-omened rabble 
of sans-€ulo(tes. Stones, mud, and unsavory eggs were showered 
upon the wretched " Soph," whose conduct on these occasions 
justified the derivation of his College title. Sometimes he stood 
his ground to be pummelled until within an inch of taking his 
degree in another world, and finally to see his silken helmet 
bonie off in triumph at the end of a broomstick ; generally, 
however, he obeyed the dictates of discretion and took incon- 
tinently to his heels. At sight of these ugly black bonnets, 
worthy a familiar of the Inquisition, the whole neighborhood 
seemed stirred to its centre with a frenzy only to be assuaged 
when the student doffed his obnoxious casque or fled across the 
hostile border. 

The collegians, with a commendable esprit du corps, and a 
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valor wortLy ii better cause, clung ta their cape witli a cluvTiIric 

dcvutioii bum iiloiio of persecution. They lairuod to visit the 
city in bauJs instead of wngly, but thia only brought int-i 
action the iTsiTvea of " Nigger HiU," and eiilar^ecl the war. 
The Xorth iimde common cauae with the West, BUii South End 
witli buth, The Harvard boys armed themselves, and some 
dunj^nroiid tii^'lit-alfniys took place in the streets, for wliicli the 
actora were cited before th« authorities. Commou-9*nse at 
li'U^'th put an eiid tu the disturbing cause, in which the etU' 
detil:4 ivore obliged to confess the game wug iiot worth the 
candle. Tlie Oxford Caps were hung on the dormitory pegs, 
and order ruijjned in Warsaw. 

It is nut dtaignad to enumerate the many distinguished son^ 
of Old liiirvard vhoae names illuminate history. Tliis is now 
being done in a series of biograpliips from an able pen.* Oik 
of the tiret :^Ias3 of graduates was George Downing, who went 
to England and became Chaplain to Colonel Okey's Tc^iment, 
in Cromwell's army, — the same whom he afterwards hi'traycd 
in order to ingi-atiate himself in the favor of Charles II. He 
was a brother-in-law of Governor limdstreet and a good fri,-ud 
to Xew England. Doctor Johnson characterised liiiu aa tbo 
" itog Downing." He was ambassador to the states i>f Hol- 
liind, and notwithstamling his repntation, aoileil by tlii' lielrayiil 
of some of his republican friends to the block, was a man <.<S 
•jeniuM and addi-ess. Xo other eviileuce is needed to sIr.w that 
he was n scoiindnd than the record of his treatment of liis 
mother, in her oM age, ns related by herself : — 

" But I am UM\- att len ponnile ayear for my chamber ami 3 
pound for my Ptnumls wase.-. anJ baue to extend ibe other leiir 
pnunil n ye.ir lo uci:on)uiIat for our meat and driiick ; ami for my 
cl.ilhiiig anil all other necessaries I am much to seeke, and umre 
y.iiir liroiher Gei)r„' will not hear of for me ; and tliat it U on>;ly 
i-ouplousncss that ni:ikB mc aske more. He last sumer lurngbt an- 
..tln-r town, near HiUly, called Clappum, cost him 13 or 14 tboii- 
saiid poimd, and I really beleene one of us 2 arc eoueloiis.'' 

Downing Street, London, was Jiamed for Sir George when 
■ Juhii L. 3il>]ev, Librarimi. 
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the office of Lord Treasurer was. put in commission (May, 
1667), an^ Downing College, Cambridge, England, was founded 
by a grandson of the baronet, in 1717. 

The class of 1763 was in many respects a remarkable one, 
finiitful in loyalists to the mother country. Three refugee 
judges of the Supreme Court, of which number Sampson Salter 
Blowers lived to be a hundred, and, with the exception jof Dr. 
Holyoke, the oldest of the Harvard alumni ; Bliss of Spring- 
Held and Upham of Brookfield, afterwards judges of the high- 
est court in New Brunswick ; Dr. John Jeffries, the celebrated 
surgeon of Boston, and others of less note. On the Whig side 
were Colonel Timothy Pickering, Greneral Jedediah- Hunting- 
ton, who pronounced the first English oration ever delivered at 
Commencement, and Hon. Nathan Cushing. 

Benjamin Pratt, afterwards Chief Justice of New York under 
the crown, was a graduate of 1737. He had been bred a me- 
chanic, but, having met with a serious injury that disabled him 
from pursuing his trade, turned his attention to study. Gov- 
ernors Belcher, Hutchinson, Dummer, Spencer Phips, Bowdoin, 
Strong, Gerry, Eustis, Everett, T. L. Winthrop, the two Presi- 
dents Adams and the Governor of that name, are of those who 
have been distinguished in high political positions. The names 
of those who have become eminent in law, medicine, and divin- 
ity would make too formidable a catalogue for our limits. 

The Marquis Chastellux, writing in 1782, says : — 

" I must here repeat, what I. have observed elsewhere, that in 
comparing our universities and our studies in general with those of 
the Americans, it would not be to our interest to call for a decision 
of the question, which of the two nations shoidd be considered an 
inlant people." 

A University education, upon which, perhaps, too great 
stress is laid by a few narrow minds who would found an 
aristocracy of learning in the republic of letters, is unquestion- 
ably of great advantage, though not absolutely essential to a 
successful public career. It is a passport which smooths the 
way, if it does not guarantee superiority. Perhaps it has a 
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ten It nrj to i clanmahnesa which has but Lttlt evicpathy with 
tiiOaL \\)wL a quii-ementa huve been gained whiJe atemly 
ii^litnit, tht tittle of lili lu the pursuit of a hveUhood. 
liiniiyh its mtuna many liave achieved hfnor and distinctian, 
whili nut a lew ha^e amved at the gual without it ItmiiLIm 
Hiiiul rl Kitteohiuse, and \\iUiam "N^irt are examples at sv- 
callid sLlf made men which it would be needleaa to multiply 
Eicn 111 LiipUnd tlie proportiou of collegians m publii life le 
Email Inentv b\e yean ago Lord Lyudhimt aaid iii a speeeti 
th it M hen he be„au his pohtical Lareer a niajontv of the House 
if L)inmuii3 had rn-ened a tnnoreity edutation, while at the 
time of ^'.]l^( li he was speaking not mure than one fiflh had 
bt(.n BO i-du ited The pmctii^ whjeh prevaili in our countn, 
es[ eiialh at the ^ est, of distinguishing everr Lountry eeiui 
n,in with tie uaniB of coUe^e is dewniug ot unqualified 
re| n I itu n 

It w )ul 1 b cunoiis to trace the antecedents of the posses- 
B<r^ i acme of tin ^rut i imcs m histtrj Columbus wis, 
a uci\er Si\tiis \ kej t mmiio Ferguson ind Burns wi-n 
-li ibirla I>.fjL Ml'. I hi iirs apirintiie, H tr>rtli in <n 
gm r lI I wt r pits Pun J nion was a bnckluir ( r 
Mntcttis I n mm m M 1 her Hilh\wistln son of a vm|i- 
b( ilir Vrkumlit MTS a birUr in \ lU-U >ni the wn of a liar 
bei (.111 11 Ills the son of a stme-cuttir and Sbakespeare 
timnidUL 1 hk ii i luenid 

Ihe liHtori iHSOtiJtioiH if Harvird ire nianj ind inttrist 
in. Ih 1 iiillnipsliaiefn |UtntU biinu--etlhv the ]eni->hli\e 
Iniiditi A tliL pro\ininl ^oiLminent In 1"*9 tin < ii nl 
( mrt at hir hmn^ bten ul| urni I Ir m S.iUni h\ d Mrn r 
Burnit lu \ii^ii^.t Uun m thi. itontij tiiiws if 1770 the 
( lurt i\ !•> prii „iit I I \ IIiitchiiH ntoinut here mstevl if at 
lU intiLnt s It in JHst n 1\ i^ers win, till at „nx.at odds 
thittb \v*Lnilil\ «(«lln 1 1 rocecl todobiiaintss conii kmif, 
thim cUls 1^ un ler n triint Thei hoiieier o[H.ni,l tli ir 
PC -un nnlcr prote-t b\ iioti. if 50 \cia li 20 in^t I rj, nt 
puhlii, bum 13 gi\e tin G \emor a IriLitiii h nhiib mts rtn 
dei'ed ns empty as possible by every annoyance the members in 
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their ingenuity could invent. The preceding May the election 
of councillors had been held in Cambridge^ conformably to 
Governor Hutchinson's orders, but contrary to the charter and 
the sense of the whole province. This was done to prevent 
any popular demonstration in Boston, but the patriotic party 
celebrated the day there, and their friends flocked into town 
from the country as usual. An ox was roasted whole on the 
Common and given to the populace. 

The tragic events of the 5th of March, 1770, had occasioned 
great indignation and uneasiness, which the acquittal of Cap- 
tain Preston and his soldiers contributed to keep alive. The 
following is a copy of the paper posted upon the door of Boston 
Town House (Old State House), December 13, 1770, and for 
which Governor Hutchinson offered a reward of a hundred 
pounds lawful money, to be paid out of the public treasury. 
Otway's " Venice Preserved " seems to have furnished the text 
to the writer : — 

" To see the aufferings of my teWovr-toumsmen 
And own myself a man ; To see the Court 
Cheat the injured people with a shew 
Of justice^ which we ne'er can taste of ; 
Drive us like wrecks down the rough tide of power, 
While no hold is left to save us from destruction, 
All that bear this are slaves y and toe as such^ 
Not to rouse up at the great call of Nature 
And fret the world from such domestic tyrants.** 

Harvard has not been free from those insurrectionary ebulli- 
tions common to universities. In most instances they have 
originated in Commons Hall ; the grievances of the stomach, 
if not promptly redressed, leading to direful results. Sydney 
Smith once remarked, that " old friendships are destroyed by 
toasted cheese, and hard salted meat has led to suicide." The 
stomachs of the students seem, on sundry occasions, to have 
been no less sensitive. 

In 1674 all the scholars, except three or four whose friends 
lived in Cambridge, left the College. In the State archives 
exists a curious document relative to a difficulty about com- 
mons at an early period in the history of the College. It is the 

11 p 
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confi^sioQ of Xfithaniel Euton timl wife, who were cited before 
tim Ueneral Ci-iurt for misdenieanora in providing diet fur Ibo 
BtudenU. In Mrs. Eaton's coufeBsion the follawing pasaa^ 

" And for hid flgh, that tbej* hod it brought to table, I am Eurry 
there whs thut cause of otfenue given tbem. I acknowled^ mj lAa 
in it. And lor their mackenJ, brought to them with their i^uta iu 
them, and ttoat's dung in their hasty pudding, its utterly unknown 
to me ; hut I rtm much Bsbanied it Khonld be in t}ie family Bud tml 
jipevented b_v myself or eervaata and I humbly aeknou' ledge my 
iii^ligence in it." 

The atFair of the lesignatian of 'Dr. Langdon has besu men- 
tinned. In 1S07 there was a geaenJ revolt of all the classes 
ayainst their eonimona, which brought the affairs of the College 
iiy.irly to a stand for abiiut n month. The classes, having rn 
misse n'fused to attend nommoiis, were conaidered in the light 
of oiitlaivs hy the Rovornment, and were obliged to subscribe to 
a form of apology dictated by it to obtain readmission. M:iiiy 
refused to siyn a confession a little humiliating, and left tin; 
College ; but the greater number of the prodigals accepted tlii' 
ailornative, though we do not learn that any fatted calf was 
killed to celebrate the return of liarroony. Tliia was during 
Dr. Webber's presidency. 

The studeiils have ever been imbued with strong patriotic 
feelings. In 1768 the Seniors unanimously agreed to take tiieir 
degrees at Coiamenceiuent dressed in black cloth of the nmnu- 
fafturo of the country. In 1812 they proceeded in a bo*ly to 
work on the forts in Bnston harbor. In the great Rebellion the 
nameji of Ilarvanl's sons are inscribed among the heroic, living 
or dea<l flip tlieir coiintrj'. 

The seal of Harvard was "adopted at the first meeting of the 
govemora of the College after the first cliarter was obtained. 
On the 27th of Decemlier, 1G43, a College seal was adopted, 
' having, as at present, three open books on the field of an 
heraldic shield, with the motto Veritai inscribed." This, says 
Sir. (^uinev, is the only seal which liaa the sanction of any 
record. The first seal actually used bad tJie motto "In CkrUti 
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Glorianiy* which conveys the idea of a school of theology, and 
is indirectly sanctioned by the later motto, Christo et Ecclesioe. 

The Americans threw .up works on the College green in 
1775, which were probably among the earliest erected by the 
Colony forces. They were begun in May, and extended towards 
the river. An aged resident of Cambridge informed the writer 
that a fort had existed in what is now Holyoke Place, leading 
from Mount Auburn Street, — a point which may be assumed 
to indicate the right flank of the first position. The lines in 
the vicinity of the College were carefully effaced, some fe\^ 
traces being remarked in 1824. They were, in all probability, 
hastily planned, and soon abandoned for the Dana Hill posi- 
tion, by which they were commanded. 

The first official action upon fortifications which appears on 
record is the recommendation of a joint committee of the Com- 
mittee of Safety and the council of war — a body composed of 
the general officers — to throw up works on Charlestown road, 
a redoubt on what is supposed to have been Prospect Hill to 
be armed with 9-pounders, and a strong redoubt on Bunker 
Hill to be mounted with cannon. These works were proposed 
on the 1 2th of May. The reader knows that the execution of 
the last-named work brought on the battle on that ground. 

Ever since Lexington the Americans looked for another sally 
of the royal forces. They expected it would be by way of 
Charlestown, and have- the camps at Cambridge for its object. 
By landing a force on Charlestown Xeck, which the command 
of the water always enabled them to do, the enemy were ^vithin 
a little more than two miles of headquarters, while a force 
coming from Roxbury side must first beat Thomas's troops sta- 
tioned there, and then have a long detour of several miles be- 
fore they could reach the river, where the passage might bo 
expected to bo blocked by the destruction of the bridge, and 
would at any rate cost a severe action, under great disadvantage, 
to have forced. A landing along the Cambridge shore was im- 
practicable. It was a continuous marsh, intersected here and 
there by a few farm-roads, impassable for artillery, without 
which the king's troops would not have moved. The Lexing- 
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ton expedition forced its way through these marshes witb 
iiilinite dilficulty. The English commander might land his 
troo]>s at Ten Hilla, a& had already been done ; but to prevent 
this waa the object, of the poasesaion of Bunker HilL He wng 
therefore reduced to the cboic* of tlie two great highways lend- 
ing into Boston, with the advantages greatly in favor of that 
which ]jassod on the aide of Charloatown. 

The advanced post of the Americans on old Chftrleatown 
mad, wjiich weis meant to secure the camp on this aide, 
was near the point where it is now intereectcd by Beacon 
Street. It was distant aboat five eighths of a mile &um Cam- 
bridge Common. The road, which has here been straightened, 
formerly curved towards the north, crossing the head of the 
west fork [if "Willis Creek (Miller's Kiver), by what was called 
Pillon Bridge. The road aiso passed over the east brancli of 
the same stream near the prenent crossing of the Fit«hbarg 
liailway, where a mere rivulet appears to indicate its vicinity. 
TJie works at Pillon Bridge were on each side of the road ; that 
on the north running up the declivity of the hill now croaaed 
by I'ark Street, and ocoipying a comniaiiding site. The ex- 
istence of a watercourse here may still be traced in the vener- 
able willows which once skirtcii its lianks, and even by the dry 
beil of the stream itself. The bridge, according to appearances, 
vraa situated seventy-five or a hundred yards nortii of the pres- 
ent jioint of junction of tlie two roads, now known as Wash- 
ington and Beacon Streets. At the Cambridge line the former 
takes the name of Kirkland StreeL 
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CHAPTER XL 

CAMBRIDGB CAMP. 

" Father and I went down to camp 
Along with Captain Gooding, 
And there we see the men and boys 
As thick as hasty pudding." 

THERE is a certain historical coincidence in the fact that 
the armies of the Parliament in England and of the 
Congress in America y^ere each mustered in Cambridge. Old 
Cambridge, in 1642-43, was generally for the king, and the 
University tried unsuccessfully to send its plate out of Oliver's 
reach. In 1775 the wealth and influence of American Cam- 
bridge were also for the king, but the University was stanch 
for the Revolution. 

We confess we should like to see, on a spot so historic as 
Cambridge Common, an equestrian statue to George Washing- 
ton, *^ Pater, LiberatoVy Defensor Patrice.*^ Besides being the 
muster-field where the American army of the Revolution had 
its being, it is consecrated by other memories. It was the 
place of arms of the settlers of 1631, who selected it for their 
strong fortress and intrenched camp. Within this field the 
flag of thirteen stripes was first unfolded to the air. We have 
already had occasion to refer to the uprising of Middlesex in 
1774, when the crown servitors resident in Cambridge had their 
judicial commissions revoked in the name of the people. It 
was also the place where George the Third's speech, sent out by 
the " Boston gentry," was committed to the flames. 

Before reviewing the Continental camp, a brief retrospect of 
the military organization of the early colonists will not be 
deemed inappropriate. In the year 1644 the militia was or- 
^'anizcMl, and the old soldier, Dudley, appointed major-general. 
Eudicott was i»he next incumbent of this new office j Gibbons, 
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Uji- tliirJ, Liid first cominaudi^ the Suffolk r^meats; Sedft- 
wick, lliH fuurth, the Middlesex regimeut. After Spd^iirick 
cuiuc AtlioFtoii, Denison, Loverott, and Gookia, who was liie 
lust iiiajor-<jeiierai under tlie old chflrtet. Tliese officera were 
iilsi) aty!i:d SL-rgeaiits imyor-genenil, a. title burrowed frtim Uld { 
Knglund. TLey were chosen aniiimlty by tliu frBemea, at th« 
KiitiB time »3 the goveruor and assistantd, while tbe other niiti- 
tujy oilicere held fur life. 

( Hd 1-J,lward Juhjiaon, descrihiug the train-bands in Gibbous's 
t aj}a h ■* f rta were m (,o<jd rei>air his artUlerj well 
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Bayonets as first used in England (about 1680) had a 
wooden haft, which was inserted in the mouth of the piece, 
answering thus the purpose of a partisan. The French, with 
whom the weapon originated, anticipated the English in fixing 
it with a socket A French and British regiment in one of the 
wars of William III. encountered in Flanders, where this dif- 
ference in the manner of using the bayonet was near deciding 
the day in favor of the French battalion. This weapon, once 
so imi>ortant that the British infantr|jr made it their peculiar 
boast, is now seldom used, except perhaps as a defence against 
cavaliy. Some confidence it still gives to the soldier, but its 
most important function in these days of long-range small- 
arms is the splendor with which it invests the array of a bat- 
talion as it stands on parade. We do not know of a com- 
mander who would now order a bayonet-charge, although in 
the earlv battles of the Revolution it often turned the scale 
against us. 

After the battle of Lexington the Committee of Safety re- 
solved to enlist eight thousand men for seven months. A com- 
j>any was to consist of one captain, one lieutenant, one ensign, 
four sergeants, a drummer and fifer, and seventy privates. 
Nine companies formed a regiment, of which the field-officers 
were a colonel, lieutenant-colonel, and major. Each* of the 
tield-officers had a company which was called his own, as 
e^ich of the general officers, beginning with Ward himself, had 
his regiment. The aggregate of the rank and file was, two 
days afterward, reduced to fifty. This must be considered 
as the first organization of the army of the Thirteen Colo- 
nies, — as they afterwards adopted it as their own, — the army 
wliicli fought at Bunker Hill, and opened the trenches around 
Boston. 

TJiis Common was the grand parade of the army. Here 
were formed every morning, under supervision of the Brigadier 
of the Day, the guards for Lechmere's Point, Cobble Hill, 
White House, North, South, and ^liddle Redoubts, Lechmere's 
Point tt'te du ponty and the main guards for Winter Hill, 
Inspect Hill, and Cambridge. Hither were marched the de- 
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taclimeiits whicli assembled on th(^ir regimental panulea at 
uigtil u'elodc. Anna, occoutnimente, and clothiu^ undervent 
thu eunitiny of CiKene, Sullivaii, or Heath. This fioUhed, 
the grand guard broke off into small bodies, which mawhed 
to their designated stations to the music of the fife and 
dnuu. 

Wu may here mention that tho " e(l^pie^cin^ fife " waa ln- 
troduwdiiito the British army after the campaign of Flandera 
in 1748. TluB instnunent was first adopted by the Royal 
Kegiiatnt of Artillery, the musicians receiving their instruction 
fri>m Jnlin Ulrich, a Hanoverian fifer, brought from Flanders 
by Colonid Bolford when the allied army separated. JJothing 
put^ life inti] the soldier like tliis iioiay little reed. You shall 
Bee a band uf weary, footsore men, after a long march, MI into 
sti'p, i.lii^ii' lip their ranks, and move on, a serried phalanx, at 
_ the scream of the fife. 

Furtunate indeed was he who witnessed this old-fashioned 
guaifl-mount, where tlie iii^t cflbrts to range iu order the non- 
descript battalia must have filled the few old soldiers present 
with despair. There was no uniformity in wcapona, dress, or 
equipment, and nntil the arrival of Washington not an epau- 
lette iu camp, Tlie officers eoiild not have bi'eu picked out of 
the line for auy insignia of rank or superiority of attire over 
the common soliliers. Some, perliajis, had been fortunate 
enough to aecuro a gorget, a swoni, or espontoon, but all ca^ 
ried their tnisty fusees. All tliat went to make up the outward 
pomp of the MoMier was wantiu;;. (.'oiiipared with the scarlet 
unifonns, burnished arms, and eom|);iet files of the trooi>s to 
whom tliey were op]iosed, our own i»oor fellows were the veriest 
ragamiilfius ; but tho contrast In this was not more striking 
than were the dillenuit motives with which each combated : 
the Ib'iton fnught the battle of liis king, the American sddier 

'I'iie i:nrse of the American army was in the short enlistments. 
Men Were taken for two, thrw', and six months, and scarcely 
arrived iu ea[ii|i Iwfore they infected it with that dangerous dis- 
ease, homc-sicknciss. Tlie .same exjK'i'ience awaited tlie nation in 
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the great civil war. In truth, if history is philosophy teaching 
by example, we make little progress in forming annies out of 
the crude material. 

If the Americans were so contemptible in infantry, they were 
even more so in artillery, — as for cavalry, it was a thing as 
yet unknown in an army in which many field-officers could uot 
obtain a mount The enemy was well supplied with field and 
siege pieces, • abundant supplies of which had been sent out, 
while the reserves of the Castle and fleet were drawn upon 
as circumstances demanded. The unenterprising spirit of the 
British commander rendered all this disparity much less alarm- 
ing than it would have been with a Carleton or Comwallis, 
instead of a Gage or Howe. An eyewitness relates that 

" The British appeared so inoffensive that the Americans enjoyed 
at Cambridge the conviviality of the season. * The ladies of the prin- 
cipal American officers repaired to the camp. Civility and mutual 
forbearance appeared between the officers of the royal and conti- 
nenUil armies, and a frequent interchange of flags was indulged for 
the gratification of the different partisans." 

The earliest arrangement of this chrysalis of- an army was 
about as follows. The regiments were encamped in tents as 
fast as possible, but as this supply soon gave out, old sails, con- 
tributed by the seaport towns, were issued as a substitute. 
Patterson's, Whitcomb's, Doolittle's, and Gridley's pitched their 
tents, and were soon joined under canvas by Glover. Nixon's 
lay on Charlestown road ; a part of the regiment in Mr. Fox- 
(iroft*s bam. Tlie liouses were at first used chiefly as hospitals 
for the sick. * Patterson's hospital was in Andrew Boardraan's 
house, near his encampment ; Gridley's, in Mr. Robshaw's. 
Sheriff" Phip's house was hospital No. 2, over which Dr. Duns- 
more presided. Drs. John Warren, Isaac Rand, William Eustis, 
James Thacher, Isaac Foster, and others officiated in the hospi- 
tiila, under the chief direction of Dr. Church. John Pigeon 
was commissary-general to the forces. 

We are able to give an exact return of all the regiments in 
Cambridge on the 10th of July, 1775, with the number of men 
in each : — 
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Ei-braini DouMtlle, 
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B. Eugglea Woodbridge, 343. 


Jumes Fry, 
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Paul Dudley Sargeanl, 
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Samuel Gerriah, 
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Jobn SItuufield, 
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Jubii Glover, 
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tivity and chaos Washington found his army, and realized, per^ 
haps for the first time, the magnitude of the work before him. 
From the Mystic to the Charles and from the Charles to the 
sea the air echoed to the sound of the hammer or the blows of 
the axe, the crash of falling trees or the word of command. 
Another Carthage might have been rebuilding by another 
Caesar, and the ground trembled beneath the tread of armed 
men. 

Imagine such an army, without artillery or effective small- 
arms, without magazines or discipline, and unable to execute 
the smallest tactical manoeuvre should their lines be forced at 
any point, laying siege to a town contaming ten thousand 
troops, the first in the world. It was, moreover, without a flag 
or a commander having absolute authority until Washington 
came. • 

Picture to yourself a grimy figure behind a rank of gabions, 
his head wrapped in an old bandanna, a short pipe between his 
tt^eth, stripiKid of his upper garments, his lower limbs encased 
in leather breeches, yarn stockings, and hob-nailed shoes, indus- 
triously plying mattock or spade, and your provincial soldier 
of *75 stands before you. Multiply him by ten thousand, and 
you have the provincial army. 

It is certain that no common flag had been adopted by any 
authority up to February, 1776, though the flag of thirteen 
strii)e8 had been displayed in January. The following extract 
from a regimental order book will answer the ofb-repeated in- 
quiry as to whether the contingents from the different Colonies 
fought under the same flag in 1775 : — 

" HR.VD Quarters 20th February 1776. 
" Parole Manchester : Countersign Boyle. 

" As it is necessary that every re«;iineut should l>e furnished with 
colours and that those colours hear sonie kind of similitude to the 
refnment to which they belonj?, the colonels with their respective 
Brigadiei-s and with the Q. M. O. may fix upon any such as are 
prtjpcr and c^\n l»e procured. There must be for each regiment the 
standartl for regimented colours and coloui's for each grand division, 
the whole to be small and light. The number of the regiment is to 
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be inarkeil on the ciiluim and Buuh a niolto a« Uie colonele may 
diao««, iji lixjiifj upon which the general adyiues e. consultatinn 
atnoiig thciii. The culofleh ore to ilviay no liaiv in geUui){ tbi; inat- 
Ut fix'd that the Q. M. General niqf {jrovide the colours for them as 
Koon as poBaible. G? Wasbisgtos." 

AViiaiiin^'toii'a diet requiBition on arriving in camp was for 
one hniidrfxl axes and bunting for colors. At the battle of 
Lung Ulund, fought Augifst, 1776, a re^^ental color of red 
damask, liaviog only the wotd " Liberty " on the Held, vn» 
cuptiired by tho British. As late as Moumouth there were un 
(liatini-tive colore. 

Thd whipping-post, where minor offences against military hiw 
were e.tpiiited, was to be met with in every camp. The prison- 
ers received the sentence of the court-martial on their naked 
bucks; fiwu twenty to forty lashes (tbo limit of the .Ttwirilt 
law) with a cat-o'-uine-tails beii^ the usual punishment Thit 
barbarous custom, inherited from the English service, was long 
retained in the American army. Its disuse in the navy is too 
recent to need special mention. Incorrigible offenders were 
druiumetl out of camp ; but tliouyh there are instances of the 
dcath-jjenalty having been adjudged by courts- martial, then; is 
not a recordcil case of military execution in the American army 
during tlio whole siege. 

The men in general were boaltby, — much more so in Rox- 
hurj- than in Cambridge, and Tlionias liail the credit of kee|>- 
ing his eninps in excellent order. Tn July, 1776, a coin|Miny 
of .shiji earpentera was riised and sent to General Sebiiyler at 
Albany for service on the lakes. A company of brea<l-bakcr9 
was another fi-ature of our camp. 

The troops did not I'ile or stuck their arms. They bad few 
bayonets. Tlie custom was to rest the guns upon wooden 
liorses made for the purpose. In wet weather they wer* taken 
into the tents or (juarters. "We have dwelt upon details that 
may appear Irivi.il, unless the reconstnietion of the Continental 
camps, with fidi-lity in all things, and dcdioittd in all honor to 
the patriot army, Tmj our suOirient warrant. 

Pope Day, tile anriiversiirj' of Guy t'awkes's abortive pUit 
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(November 5, 1605), had long been observed in the Coloiiies. 
It was proposed to celebrate it in the American camp on the 
return of the day in 1775, but General Washington character- 
ized, it as a ridiculous and childish custom, and expressed his 
surprise that there should be officers and men in the army so 
void of common-sense as not to see its impropriety at a time 
when the Colonies were endeavoring to bring Canada into 
an alliance with themselves against the common enemy. The 
GreneraL argued that the Canadians, who were laigely Catholic, 
would feel their religion insulted. The British, on the con- 
trary, celebrated the day with salvos of artilleiy. As the crisis 
of the siege approached, Washington sternly forbade aU games 
of chance. 

The glorious evening in June came, when the dark clusters 
of men gathered on the greensward for Breed's HilL Silently 
they stood while Dr. Langdon knelt on the threshold of yonder 
house and prayed for their good speed. The men tighten their 
belts and feel if their flints are firmly fixed. Their &cea we 
cannot see, but we warrant their teeth are shut hard, and a 
strange light, the gleam of battle, is in their eyes. A nocturnal 
march, with conflict at the end of it, will try the nerves of the 
stoutest soldier. What will it then do for men who have yet 
to fire a shot in anger 1 They whisper together, and we know 
what they say, — 

" To-morrow, comrade, we 
' On the battle plain must be, 
There to conquer or both lie low ! '* 

Some one who has fairly judged of the raw recruit in general 
doubts if tlie Americans reserved their fire at Bunker HilL 
The answer is conclusive. As the enemy marched to the attack 
a few scattering shots were fired at them, soon checked by the 
leaders. This is the testimony of both sides, and is, in this 
case, perhaps, exceptional. But the best answer is in the 
enemy's frightful list of casualties, — a thousand and more 
men are not placed hors du combat in less than two hours by 
indiscriminate popping. 

The first attempts at uniforming the Continentals were any- 
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ttiiii;^ !mt successful, the absonco of doUi, uxrept the hum»ptut 
iif llio I'dimtry, remiering it iiuiimcliuable. CiiMt«r'e compuijr, 
wliicli was ::ltithed in bine turned up with red. is the only ono 
in iiiiifiinn at the battle of Blinker Hill of which wo have usy 
a(!i:oiiiit. lu Ednmiid Phiiiney's repmeut, sUitioueil iu UoDtuD I 
uftLT the il.;iiarture of the English, the nmn were supplioil with I 
coots and liorible-breaated jackets of unilyed r.loth, jiiat u it ■ 
i;(imB from the looms, turned up with hull" faoings. Thuy had , 
alflo blue bru«chcs. felt hats with narrow brims and white bind-' 
iiiy. Ajiiiliicr regiment, being raised in the same town, wow 
blnck fju;ed with red. The motto on the button was. "Jnimiat ' 
Tj/rmtiils," ftbovB a. hand with a naked sword. During tliia 
yuiir ( 1 77fi} homespun or other uoats, brown ot any other color, 
made laiye and full-lapellwl, with fiwiinfe-s of the same or W 
whiti', rlutli .jackoU without sleevM. cloth or I.Mth.T brvri-bc?, 
krgf fult hats, and yam stockings of all colors, were purchased 
by thi- Contiiipntul agents. Smallwood'a Maryland regimpnt 
was clodiud in red, but Washington eventually jiruhibited this 
color, fur Lilivious reasons. In Xoverabcr, 1770, Paid Joiifs 
eaptured an arnn'd vcs?i'l, which had on board ten thousand 
comph'te si'ts of uuiforiu, destined for the trcHii)s in Cannda 
undiT Carlcton and I!iuyi>ync. The American levies in the 
jiritisli service wcr.- first attired in green, which they finally 
and with lii-avy hearts exchanj;ed for red, as a jirelude to their 
bi'iiig drafted into liritish reiiiinents. 

Tlie ttrm " C'onlinont " was applied to the thirteen Colonies 
early in 1770, to distinguish their fiovernment from that of 
till! i'nivinii'.s, and hence the niirae Continental, as applied to 
the army of their a'doption. 

The surroundings of Cambridge Conmion invito our attention, 
and of these the old gainbrel-riiof house, situated between Kirk- 
land Street and North Avenue, naturally claims precedence. 
To the present generation this is known as the birthplace of 
our Autocrat of the Ereakfiist-table, our songster in many keys, 
ever welcomu in any guise, whether humorous, pathetic, or 
even a lit tie. satirical withal. It was a good house to be horn 
in, and does honor to the pnct's choice, as his bouquet of 
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flagrant memories, culled for the leaders of the "Atlantic," 
does bonoi to the poet'd iKlf. - It b ceitaiuly no diaadvant^e 
to have first drawn breath in a house which 
was the original headquortera of the Ameri- 
can army of the Kevolution, and in which 
the battle of Bunker Uill was planned and .^in 
ordered. The old house is pleasant to look ,^7 
at, though built originally for nothing more <') 
pretending than a farm-house. It has a A^ 
thoroughly sturdy and honest look, lite ita V' 
old neighbor, the President's house, and in -y^i^^^^LJ^^ 
nothing except ita yellow and whita paint sri--^S^^-rrf' 
does it seem to counterfeit the royalist man- wnram- 

sions of Tory Row. The Professor tells ua it once had a row 
of, Lombardy poplars on the west, but now not a single speci- 
men of the tree can be found of the many that once stood 
stiffly up at intervals around the Common. The building 
fronts the south, with the College edifices of ita own time 
drawn up in ugly array before it. Beyond, in unobstructed 
view, are the Square, the church with its lofty steeple, and ita 
Anglican neighbor of the lowher tower, where, — 
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The west windows look upon the Common, with its beautiful 
monument in its midst, and borderetl by other hoiiaes with 
walls as familiar to the scenes of a hundred years ago as are 
those of our present subject. Were we to indulge our fancy, 
we might as easily invest these old bouses with the gift of 
vision through their many glassy eyes, as to give ears to their 
waila ; we might imagine their looks of recognition, doubtful of 
their own identity, amid the changes which time has wrought 
in their vicinage. 

It is at least a singular chance that fixed the homes of Long- 
fellow, Holmes, Lowell, Hawthorne, and Everett in houses of 
greater or less historic celebrity ; but it is not merely a coinci- 
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dLijitp that Laa given thuse authors a ilecided preference for his- 
torical Hubjciits. Ail ore students of history ; all either are or 
have Vieen valued members of our hiatorical socit'tiea. Etso- 
geliiie, The Scarlet Letl«r, and Old Ironaides ai«, pledgee that 
the more striking sutjects have not escaped Ihem. 

In the roll of proprietors of the old gambrel-roof house, which 
Dr. Holmes supposes to be about one hundred and hfly years 
old, but which we should judge even more ancient, the first to 
apiienr is Jaboz Fox, described an a tailor, of Boston, to whom 
the estate was allotted in 1707, and whose heirs sold it to 
Fanner Jonathan Hostinga thirty yeare later, with the four 
acres of lund pertaining to the meeeuage. 

The first Jonathan Hastings is the eame to whom Gordon 
ottrihutca the origin of the word "yankee." He aaya ; — 

"It -was a cant, favorite word with Furiner Jonathan Hastings of 
Cambridge alwut 17J3. Twoaged minisierswho wereattbeCollegt 
in that town have told me ihey remembered it to have l)een then 
in use amony the eludentfl, but had no recollection of it before that 
period. The invenlor ami it to espress eicellencv. A Yankee 
good horse, or Yankee gooil cider, and the like, were an escellenl 
good iiorso and oicellent cider. Tlie students used to hire horses of 
him, and ih se of the term pon all nc a 'on led them to n lo[ 
it, and Ihey aelnth (an fiakeJn 

Gordon auppo es that the students po lea n^, (, II ^e 
circulated tl e an tl r u„l tl e co trj as the pi r. se H b- 
son's choice a, e t, bl si II tl e studo ts at Lambr lj,e n 
Old Engla d tl u^l tl 1 tt r den at on is dututed by Mr 
Ker, who c lis it a Ca nbr l^e 1 oax 
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was bom in 1 08 grad at I t Han art! m 1 30 and d ed n 
1783, aged sc ntj f e It v s lur g 1 s oc upancj that tl e 
house acqu red ta paramount mportan e He was ap] o ted 
postmaster of C mbr Ige J Iv 1 5 as tl e succes, r of 
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Harvard in 1 l>S at fter ards postmaster of Boston '\\ Iter 
Hastings, al o of 1 s f n 1 s rgeon of the "> th regi 

ment of foot (American), from Chelmsford, at the battle of 
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Buiiker Hill, and rendered efficient service there. Walter 
Hastings, of Boston, has a pair of gold sleeve-buttons worn by 
his grandsire on that day. His father, Walter Hastings, com- 
manded Fort Warren, now Fort Winthrop, in 1812. 

As early as April 24, 1775, and perhaps immediately after 
the battle of Lexington, the Committee of Safety established 
themselves in this house, and here were concerted all those 
measures for the organization of the army created by the Provin- 
cial Congress. It was here Captain Benedict Arnold reported 
on the 29th of April with a company from Connecticut, and 
made the proposal for the attempt on Ticonderoga, prompted 
by his daring disposition. It Was, without doubt, in the right> 
hand room, on the lower floor, that Arnold received his first 
commission as colonel from the Committee, May 3, 1775, and 
his orders to raise a force and seize the strong places on the 
lakes. Thus Massachusetts has the dubious honor of having 
firet commissioned this eminent traitor, whose authority was 
signed by another traitor, Benjamin Church, but whose treason 
was not then developed. 



ti > 



T is here but yet confused : 

Knavery's plain face is never seen till used." 

Arnold was the first to give information in relation to the 
number and calibre of the annamcnt at Ticonderoga, 

As all that relates to this somewhat too celebrated personage 
has a certain interest, we give the substance of a private letter 
from a gentleman who was in Europe when General Arnold 
arrived there, and whose acquaintance in diplomatic circles 
placed him in a position to be well informed. 

The revolution in England respecting the change of ministry 
was very sudden, and supposed to have been influenced by the 
honest representations of Lord Cornwallis relative to the im- 
practicability of reducing America, which rendered that gen- 
tleman not so welcome in England to the late Ministry as his 
brother-passenger, General Arnold, who, from encouraging in- 
formation in favor of the conquest of America, was received 
with open arms by the king, caressed by the ministers, and 
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ell imaginable attention showtwl liitn by all people on tiiat siile 
of the questiuD. He wm introduceJ to the king in town, with 
whom he hiwi the honor of many private conferences ; and wm 
seen walking with the Prince of Wales and the king's brother 
in tho public gardena. The queen was bo interested in favor 
of Mrs. Arnold as to desire the ladies of the court to pay much 
attention to her. On the other hand, the paiJors daily con- 
tained such severe strokes at Arnold as would Itavo made 
any other man despisu Mmsetf ; and tlio tlicn opposition, after- 
wards in power, had so little regard for him, that one day, 
he being in the lobby of the Houeo of Commons, a motion 
waa about to he made to have it cleared in urdxr ti> get him 
out of it, but upon the member {the Earl of Siun-y) being 
assured that ho would not appear there again, the motion was 

The name of the corporal vho with eight privates constitated 

the crew of the barge "in which Arnold made his escape from 
"West Point to tho Vulture, was James Lun'cy, of Colonel 
Eufus Putnam's regiment. Ho is believed to have como from 
Worcester County. Arnold meanly endeavored to seduce the 
corporal fi-ora his flag by the ofl'er of a commission in tho Brit- 
ish sen'iee, btit the honest fellow replied, " Xo, sir ; one coat is 
enough for me to wear at a time." 

This mnnsion was probably occupied by General Ward at a 
time not far from coincident with its possession by tho Commit- 
tee of Safety, hut of this there is no other evidence than that 
his frequent consultations with that body would seem to render 
it necessary. Ho received his commission as commander-in- 
chief of the Massachusetts forces on the 20th of May, 1 775, at 
which time headquarters were imquestionably established here. 
It must be borne in mind, however, that tho committee exer- 
cised the supreme authority of directing all military movements, 
and that (tenend Word was a subordinate.- 

The fact that this was the Provincial headquarters has been 
doubtfully stated from time to time, hut is settled by the fol- 
lowing extract from the Provincial records, dated June 21, 
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" Whereafl, a great number of horses have been, ffom time to 
time, put into the stables and yard of Mr. Hastings, at headquarters, 
not belonging to the Colony, the Committee of Safety,- or the gen- 
eral officers, their aids-de-camp, or post-riders, to the great expense 
of the public and inconvenience of the committee, generals, &c'* 

General "VVarcrs principal motive for quitting the army was a 
painful disease, which prevented his mounting his horse. His 
personal intrepidity and resolution are well illustrated by the 
following incident of Shays's Rebellion. 

Tlie General was then chief justice of the court to be held in 
Worcester, September, 1786. On the morning the court was to 
open, the Regulators, under Adam Wheeler, were in possession 
of the ('ourt House. The judges had assembled at the house 
6t Hon. Joseph Allen. At the usual hour they, together with 
the justices of the sessions and members of the bar, moved in 
procession to the Court House. 

A sentinel challenged the advance of the procession, bringing 
his musket to the charge. General Ward steridy ordered him 
to recover his piece. The man, an old soldier of Ward's own 
regiment, awed by his manner, obeyed. Passing through the 
multitude, which gave way in sullen silence, the cortege reached 
the Court House stops, where were stationed a fde of men with 
fixed bayonets, Wheeler, with a drawn sword, being in front 

The crier was allowed to open the doors, which, being done, 
displayed another party of infantry with loaded muskets, as if 
ready to fire. Judge Ward then advanced alone, and the bayo- 
nets were presented at his breast. Ho demanded, repeatedly, 
who commanded the people there, and the object of these hos- 
tile acts. Wheeler at length replied that they had met to 
prevent the sitting of the courts until they could obtain redress 
of grievances. The judge then desired to address the people, 
but the leaders, who feared the effect upon their followers, re- 
fused to permit him to be heard. The drums beat and the 
guard were ordered to' charge. " The soldiers advanced until 
the points of their bayonets pressed hard upon the breast of the 
chief justice, who stood immovable as a statue, without stirring 
a limb or yielding an inch, although the steel, in the hands of 
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desperate iiifn, ]>enctrattf(I Lis dress. Htruuk with admirution 
!jy his intrepidity, the giitia were rerocivcd, Riid Judge Ward, 
osueiidiii^ tUu steps, luldressed the aasdniMy." 
" Suvi wiUr WIU, well S!,ay4 bu Had, 



"When the nnuy first nssembled under Ward, officers were 

frequently stopped by sentiaels for want of any dbtinguishing 
biigi cf luiik This led to ftu order that they ehouid weai 
nhbons act 'la the brMst, — red for the highest grade, blue for 
colonels nud other colors according to mnk. 

It 18 well 1 iijwn that Wasliington Bpoko of the resignation 
of General '\\ ard, after the evacuation of Boston, in a manner . 
i[ ] I 1 II ^ tnntempt. Hia observations, tlien confidentially 
11 I il lit ome of the other generals, were not cakulatt-d to 
flilt r thtir tmojir propre or tliat of their descendants. It is 
said tliat Cicnenl Ward, learning long afterwanJa the remark 
that li id been applied to him, accomimnied by a friend, waiteii 
on his old cliief at Xew York, and asked him if it was true that 
ht. hkd Hied such language. The President replieil tliat he did 
not know, but that he kept copies of all his letters, and would 
take an early opportunity of e.\aniining them. Acconlingly, at 
the nest session of Congress (of ivhii-h General Wani was a 
member), lie again called with his friend, and was informed bv 
the Prcsiilent that he had really written as alleged. Wan! then 
saiil, " .5(V, p'lu are no geiUUman," and turning on his heel 
quitted the xvum. 

It is certain that the seizure of Dorchester Heights was re- 
solved upon early in May, 177i>, or nearly a year before it wa' 
tinally done by Washingtun. Information conveyed to the 
besiegers from Boston made it evident that the enemy were 
meditating a movement, which we now know from fieneral 
Riirgoyne wa^ to have been first directed upon the heights of 
Dorchester, and secondly ujion Charlestown. 

On the 0th of May, at a council of war at headquarters, the 
question proposed whether such part of the militia should be 
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called in to join the forces at Roxbury as would be sufficient 
to enable them to take possession of and defend Dorchester HiUy 
as well (IS to maintiiin the camp at Koxbury, was passed unani- 
mously in the affirmative. Samuel Osgood, Ward's major of 
brigade, signed the record of the vote. On the 10th of May 
an order was sent to all the colonels of the army to repair to 
the town of Cambridge, — "as we are meditating a blow at 
our restless enemies," — the general officers were directed to 
cidl in all the enlisted men, and none were allowed to depart 
the camps till the further orders of Congress. 

For some reason the enterprise was abandoned, but it shows 
that both belligerents were fully conscious from the first that 
the heights of Dorchester and Charlestown were the keys to 
Boston. Burgoyne says the descent on Dorchester was finally 
to have been executed on the 18th of June, and gives the par- 
ticulars of the plan of operations, — a scheme which the in- 
trenchment on the heights of Charlestown rendered abortive. 

The next whose personahty is involved with the old house 
is Joseph Warren. The account preserved in the Hastings 
family is, that the patriot President-genei-al was much pleased 
with Rebecca Hastings, who was then residing with her father, 
the College steward. The previous day the General had pre- 
sided at the deliberations of the Congress at Watertown, where 
he passed the night, coming down to Cambridge in the morning. 
His steps tended most naturally to the old house where were 
his asvsociates of the Committee, and the commanding general. 
There was perhaps a fair face at the window welcoming him 
with a smile as he, for the last time, drew up before the gate 
and alighted from his chaise. 

Warren, risen from a sick-bed, to which overwork and mental 
anxiety had consigned him, dressed himself with more than 
ordinary care, and, silencing the remonstrances of his more 
cautious colleague, Elbridge Gerry, proceeded to the scene of 
action at Bunker Hill on foot. 

The old fLirni-house is not yet to lose its claim as a visible 
memorial of the varying destinies through which our country 
passed. Washington made it his headquarters upon his arrival 
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nt cam]), rL'niaining in it three dnye, or uuttl arraiigoiaBnts for 
Ills pc-rmani'Dt residence could be made, lie lirat dined at 
UiimliriilgB with General "WukI and tiis n&iers, — an occasion 
wliL'ti all ri'straint uppears to havo I>eeu cast aside in the aitonta- 
iwoim wokoutu which was extended him. After dinner Aiijutanl 
(libbs, of (jlover's. was hoisted (Eiiglisli fiishion), cliair and oil, 
upon the tablu, and gave the company a rollicking bachelor's 
song, culculaliOil to make the inimobilu features of the chief 
relax. It was a generous, hearty greetini^ of eoi&nulca in anuA. 
(jlassi-a clinked, stories were told, and the wine circulated, 
Washington was ti man ; we do not question that ho laughed, 
tulki^d, and toiifited with the rest. 

TiiH houdijuarters being here alrciuly, it woa natural for ths 
Geiieml to choose to remain for the present where the aichirea, 
atiiff, iind auxiliary machinery cnnbled him to examine the 
condition and resouTcea of the army he camo to command. 
Ci>nsiiltiition3 with Clencral Waid were ncccssnrily frt-quoiit. 
It was no doiibt in this house 'Washington penned his lirst 
oHiciid dc-ipiitclics. 

Lliphaii-t IViirson, Prof.'ssor of Hebrew and Oriental lan- 
guages, bi'iame tlie next inhiiliitant iilliT what nuiy be ealleil 
the Itostiinitiiin, when the away of warlike men gave place 
on cWmc gri>iili.! to the old rei^-n of letters. Professor 
I'ciirson wiis noted for the sternness of his orthoiloxy, as cx- 
liil)ited ill his resisljincc to the entninco of Rev. ilenjy Ware 
into the Iliillis professorship, and for his opi)i)sitiou to Andi'cw 
Cniigie's efl'rirts to secure a charter for his bridge, — cftbrts 
exerted ill both instances for the U-hoof of the College, though 
in widely dilfert-nt sphen>* of ac'ti.m. 

Foll..wing hiin came Hcv. Abie! Holmes, pastor of the First 
Chuivh, early histnrijiii iif (.'airdiridge, whose ministry was 
suspended by a revi>lulii>ti in hi.s parisji, which resulted in 
the ov.Tthr.)W of the 'Od and the elevation of the new. Dr. 
llolnies's wi.lnw, tl,e daughter of Judge Oliver Wendell, con- 
tinued to live ill the house kdiii.' lime after tho decease of her 
huslKin.i in 1837. Oliver Wendell Holmes, their .son, did not 
peniianeiitlv reside in the old bouse after he left college. 
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The lines to Old Ironsides, to which allusion has been made, 
were composed in this old house when the poet was twenty 
years old. They were written in pencil, and first printed in 
the ** Boston Daily Advertiser." Genuine wrath at the pro- 
posed breaking up of the old frigate impelled the young poet's 
burning lines : — 

" And one who listened to the tale of shame, 
Whose heart still answered to that sacred name. 
Whose eye still followed o'er his country's tides 
Thy glorious flog, our brave Old Ironsides ! 
From yon lone attic on a summer's mom. 
Thus mocked the spoilers with his school-boy scorzL" 
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CHAPTER XII. 

CAMBRIDQB COMMON AND LANDMABEB. 

"The oouitry of our fathen 1 May tti iplrit keep it atfe and iti Jnstiee 
keep it free 1 ** 

PURSUING our circuit of the Commoii, ** on hoqiitahle 
thoughts intent,'* we ought briefly to panae before Uu 
whilom abode of Dr. Benjamin Waterhpnse. This house maj 
justly claim to be one of the most ancient now remaining is 
Cambridge, having about it the marks of great age. The stioDg 
family resemblance which the dwellings of the period to whidi 
this belongs bear to each other renders a minute description of 
an individual specimen applicable to the greater number. 

Here are still some relics of the " American Jenner," an<l 
some that Ixilonged to an even older inhabitant than he. In 
one apartment is a clock surmounted by the symbolic cow. At 
the head of the staircase, in an upper hall, is another clock, 
with an inscription which shows it to have been presented, in 
1 790, to Dr. Waterhouse, by Peter Oliver, former chief justice 
of the province. The old timekeeper requests its possessor to 
wind it on Christmas and on the 4th of July. There is also a 
crayon portrait of the Doctor's mother, done by Allston when 
an undergraduate at Harvard. The features of Henry Vare. 
another inhalutant of the house, look benignly down from a 
canvas on the wall. Some other articles may have belonged to 
William Vassall, who owned and occupied the house, prohably 
ju? a summer residence, before the war. Still another occupant 
was the IJev. AVinwood Serjeant, rector of Christ Church. 

Dr. W{it<;rhou8e is best remembered through his labors t 
introduce in this country vaccination, the discovery of Jennoi 
which encountered as larj^e a share of ridicule and op[>osition ? 
inoculation had formerly experienced. Several persons ai 
still living who were vaccinated by Dr. Waterhouse. 
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as to the jui3si;93iou of these cannon by ihu Stntt', wo uinclude 
lli<;m to 1ki II Kuiuant of the field ortillury nont us by Fnuioe 
iluiiii^ Ulc ItovdutioD. TliB SjKiniard, wheu struck wiUi t 
]iii'i'<' of lut'tal, i^ve out a beautifully clear, uclotlioiis ring, a 
it'll I'oiii.ilii.'il an alloy of silver, a&i] bruujjht hi ourminil tiiim 
iilil sIuinbi-n-T^ on the lamparta of Punaiua, iiito whutui yiiit oiolttfi 
luiiss the coiunion people flun^ their eilvor mils, and the oU 
d.iiia tlifir jiifci's of Eight, while the prinst blosaod tho union 
with the laser metal and conai-cratod th« whole to victory. 

Whiiiiii-l.l's EUn, under which tlmt reinarkahle mou pwotht'il 
ill 17-11, li .1 mi'i-ly stood on a line with ita illuiitTious follow tho 
W^i.-iliiii^'t(iii IClm, and not far from the turn am wc [mss from 
tiiit northerly side of th* Common into Gurdeu Streat. It ob- 
stnutcd thu wuy, and the axe of the spoilta- was laid at its wot 
two yyars ayt'- 

Dr. Chauncy and Whitefield were not tbo best frieiiila 
imaginable. They had mutually written nt and preaclied 
ufjaiust cai:h otlior, and reciprocally soured naturally amiable 
tt'ni[">ra. The twain accidentally met. " How do you do, 
lirothrr Chauni'y," sjiys tliu itinei-ant Liborer. " I am sorry to 
»■<: you," ri'])liea Dr. C, " And ao is the devil," retorted 
■\Vhi"ti-li.dd. 

Ill till! ciirly [lavt of his life tliis gentleman happened to bo 
pnMi;lii[i,L; in llic open hclds, when a drummer was pn-si.'nt, 
wiio was dilfrmined to interruiit the services, and beat his 
drum in a violijiit manner in unler t*i drown the pivaeber's 
voice. Mr. WhiU'tield spoke very loud. Imt the lUn of tbc 
iTislruiiient overjiowered his voice. lie therefore called out to 
tlie druiiniiiT in tlicsc wonis : — 

" I'Viiiiil, vdu ami 1 M-rw the two gti-nlest nia-sters exifitinj;, but 
ill ililfi'iviit .■iiDiii^s. V'lii niav lieat up vobmliiers t<n Kin^ Ge.T/e, 
I f..r till- l,Mi.l .].,<Ku nuisi. In Cioil's 
li-mi|.| earh i.llivr ; llir w.>ibl is wid,; . 

limy -i-l ri'cruits in iil.iinilaii.v." 

Tlii^ sp,...<;li lia.l sucli .■nVct that the arvimioer went nway i; 
fireat -o.«l-huiiinr. and Ml tlie pivacher \u fuU vosseasion o 
the held. 
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Many a pilgrim daily wenJa his way to the spot where 
AVnsbiQgton placed himself at the head of the army. Above 
hiiu toweiB 

" A ptKilly elm, of noble girth, 
That, thrice Iha human iipan — 
While on their vnrii^teil course 



He surveys its crippled branches, swatlieii in bandages ; marks 
(he sears, where, after holding aloft for a century their out. 
etretcbed arms, limb after limb has fallen nervuIeBS and de- 
cayed ; he pauses to read the inscription lodged at the base of 
the aiigiist fabric, and departs tbo jdnce in meditative mood, 
as he would leave a churehyanl or an altar. 

Apart from its association with a f;reat event, there is some- 
thing impressive about this elm. It is a king among trees ; a 
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monarch, native to the aoil, vhose salgeetBy once BnUaed 
abroad upon the plain before us, have all Tanished and left it 
alone in solitary state. The maases of Cdliage which hide in i 
measure its mutilated membeiBy droop graoefallj athwiit the 
old highway, and still beckon the tEaToUer, as of old, to hah 
and breathe awhile beneath their shades'' It is not pleastnt to 
view the decay of one of these Titans of primeral growth It 
is too suggestive of the waning ibioes of man, and of that 

"LutsocneofaU, 
That ends this itimge «YentfiiI Urtofy." 

As a shrine of the Bevolution, a tftnple not made with hands, 
we trust the old elm wUl long survive, a sacred memorial to 
generations yet to come. We need such monitors in our pablie 
places to arrest our headlong race, and hid ua calmly count the 
cost of the empire we possess. We shall not feel the worse for 
such introspection, nor could we have a more impressive cc-un- 
sellor. The memory of the great is with it and arouiid it: 
it is indeed on coiisd-raU'd ground. 

AMicn the camp was here Wasliington caused a platform to 
be built among tlie branches of this tree, wliere he was accus- 
tomed to sit and survey with his glass the country round. (.^ 
the granite tablet we read that 

r.NDER THIS TREK 

Washington 

FlHST TOOK COMMAND 
OF THE 

American Army, 
July 3©, 1775. 

On the spot where the stone church is erected once stood an 
old gamhrel-rr»nf(*(l house, long the habitat of the Moore family. 
It was a dwelling of two stories, with a single chimney stand- 
ing in the. midst, like a tow^er, to 8upi>ort the weaker fabric. 
In front wen? three of those shapely Lombard poplars, emt 
and prim, like trees on ])arade. A Hower-ganlen railetl it in 
frr>m the road ; a pcirch in front, and anotlier at the northerly 
end, gave ingress according as the condition of the visitor niiglit 
warrant. 
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sou who accompanied him that he was suipriaed that the Eng- 
lish, who 80 reverenced their 0¥m places of woahip^ shoold 
have shown such a vandal disposition here. 

Washington died at sixty-seven ; Knox, by an aoddeBt, it 
fifty-six ; Sullivan, at fifty-five ; Gates, at seventy-eight ; Gieene, 
at forty-four ; Heath, at seventy-seven ; Arnold, at sixty ; and 
Lee, at fifty-one. Putnam lived to be seventy-two, and Sta^ 
to 1x3 ninety-three, so that it was commonly said of him, that he 
was first, in the field and last out of it. 

But other scenes await us, and though we feel that it is good 
for us to be here, we must reverently bid adieu to the Old £kn. It 
could perchance tell, were it, like the Dryads of old, loquadoiu, 
of the settlers' cabins, when it was a sapling, of the buildiiig 
of the old wooden seminary, and of the multitudes that hsn 
passed and repassed under its verdant aich. The smoke from 
a hundred rebel camp-fires drifted through its branches and 
wrcathcJ around its roval dome in the dav of maturity, while 
the (Irum-beiit at the waking of the camp frighted the feathered 
songster^ fn)ni their leafy retreats and silenced their matin 
lays. Tlic huzziis that went up when our great loader bareJ 
till' W(»ap()n he at length sheathed with all honor made everr 
leaf triMHulous witli joy, and every brown and sturdy liin!' 
to wave their green banners in triumph on high. We salat.' 
thy patriarelial trunk, thy withered branches, and thy scintr 
tivs-ses, O venera])k* and yet lordly Elm !. Va/ef 

It is much more a matter of regret than surprise that wj 
have not in all New England a specimen of antit^ue churcli 
archiiectun; worthy of the name. Rijnd economy dictated th? 
barn-like structures wliieh were the first Puritan houses of wor- 
ship. Quaint thfy certainly were, and not destitute of a cer- 
tain sonibiv pieturesijueness, with their queer little towers and 
wonderful weather-vanes ; and even their blackening rafter? of 
prodigiuu.H thickness, their long aisles, and carved balustrades, 
gave modest glimpses of a Kembrandt-like interior. But the 
beaut iftd forms of Jones and of Wren were left behind wlu-n 
the Mayflower siiile«l, antl not a single type of 01*1 England's 
pride of architecture stands on American soil. Simplicity in 
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building, in manners, and in dress, as well as in religion, were 
the base on which our Puritan fathers builded. Had the 
means not been wanting, it may be doubted whether they 
would have been applied to the erection of splendid public edi- 
fices. The motives which enforced the adherence of the first 
settlers to the gaunt and unsesthetic structures of their time 
ceased, in a great measure, to exist a hundred years later, but 
no revival of taste appeared, and even the Episcopalians, with 
the memories of their glorious Old World temples, fell in 
with the prevailing lethargy which characterized the reign of 
ugliness. 

Christ Church stands confronting the Common much as it 
looked in colonial times. The subscription was originally 
formed in Boston, the subscribers being either resident or' en- 
gaged in business there. The lot included part of the Common 
and part of the estate of James Eeed. The building was at 
tirst only sixty-five feet in length by forty-five in width, exclu- 
sive of chancel and tow^r, but has been much enlarged, to 
accommodate an increasing parish, — a work which its original 
plan, and the material of which it is constructed, rendered 
easy. Peter Harrison, the architect of King's Chapel in Bos- 
ton, was also the designer of this edifice, and seems to have 
followed the same plan as for that now venerable structure. 
Service was first held here on October 15, 1761, the Rev. East 
Apthorp, whom we have already visited, officiating. Of Dr. 
Apthorp's father it is written that he studied to mind his 
own business, — a circumstance so rare as to wellnigh deserve 
canonization. 

In the alterations which have been called for the primitive 
appearance of the building has been, in a great measure, pre- 
served. The exterior is exceedingly simple, but harmonious, 
the tower, placed in the centre of the front, giving en- 
trances on three of its sides. The old bell-tower appeared 
rather smaller than its successor, and had a pointed roof, sur- 
mounted, as at present, by a gilded ball. The symbolic cross, 
which the Puritans hated with superstitious antipathy, did not 
appear on the pinnacle, out of deference perhaps to the feeling 

12 • B 
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which abominated a patiuted iriitdov, a Gothie udi, or ehaned 
rail, aa the concomitents of that Epiacc^aej' agnart 'wUA Uw 
Cr<.)mn-clliaa iconodaata had waged nnrpi eating war la wnrj 
catliedml from ChMter to Canterbotj. 

Upon the Declaintiou of Indepemli-iiLi' bjr llie ( 
the taverns and shops were deapoiled of tlieir ida^f e 
A Boston letter of that dat« saja : — 

" In coniwqueuce of Independenca being dedared hm, all iV 
i>ig)iii n'hii'h luul crowns on them ercn ili<- Mitit and Cru«m ia ik 
oi^n iuft of the chappell were taken ilciu-ii, odiI Mr. Ptfkrt, {win 
is the Episcopal minister in town) left off prajing foe thai kitq^.' 

The interior of Christ Chureh ia quiet and tastefii^ *9^^l 



Tho Corinthian pillara of solid wood imd the original ehntr w 
stiU r>'iii:iiniii^'. Ami, very like, the sllfl'. striUgbt-bu-Jifid Iko- 
arc !i n-lif of iincitinl discomfort The tablets bearing As Ten 
Ci>iiimimiliui'ijts are mi'mentos of Old Trinitf in Boston lAen 
t1i<' wiiiiili'ti (Mlitice was takva down, and have bj' thk fanr 
sll^^-ivt-<] tln-ir motliur (.'hurih, which ths gnat firs of 187S left 
u tuai^tiilirciit mill. A silver flagon and cup, n<nr n MB to 
ci'li-lir.ili' tlic Holy Cuiumuniou, were presented hf ( 
HutLliiiisiiii in 177-*. These vessels were the [ 
Kind's Clui]>t'l. lliistrin. which then rece^^ed a nnra 
cxchangi; fur liie old. Thtv are inscribed as 

The Gift of 
K. William an.l Q Marj 
To V' RfV* Sanill. Mjlcs 

Vor (- use of 



Dr. Apthorp was sneceedud by Rev, 'Winwood 1 
whoso tiniir. tlje ncvciliiti.m liaving converted his weahlif and 
infliiPiitiiil iiari.-^liiimfTs into rcfngei's and driven him to seek an 
asylum clsi'whiTo, the Hnirch became a barrack, in irhich Cap- 
tain Clii-^ti-r'e comjuiMy, of Wethersfield, Connecticut, was quar 
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William Marcy, auU Muses Hichanlson, burie<] here, and of 
Jabez Wyman and Ja^ua Rusaell, of Menotomy, who fell on 
the day of Lexinytuu battle. 

Ileru is tbe form of an invitation to a funeral of the olden 
time. Rev. Mr. Nowell died in Luadon in 1688. 

*• ffor the Ruuereiiil Mr. Mather. These — 

Iti!iiEiiEND S", — Yuu are desired to accompauy the Corps of Ml 
Samuell Nowell, niinixter of the Goapell, of Bmioeiit Note in New 
England, decensed, from St' QuIcIm meating place in Bortluilenww 
Close, on Thitnfky next at two or the clock in the >ifternoonp\:itely, 
to the new bniying place by the Artillery ground." 

An epitaph h'ta been described as ^ving a good clmmctnr to 
persons on tlieir ^oing to a new place, who sometimiu enjoyed 
a vcpy bad character in the place they had jiwt left. There u 
eoniething touching about an unknown giave. Even the igno- 
rant crave sume memento when they are gone, and the dread 
of beiiifT wholly forgotten on earth is depicted in Gray's Incom- 
par.tble lines : — 

" Yet even Ihese bones from insult to prot«t, 
Sr.riic rmil metnorinl bIIII erected nigli, 
Widi iirirunth thynim tad «lialielBMBCu]ptu™iJei-J.-ffl], 
li]i[iloiTs thtf iiassiiig tribute of a sigh." 

OiTasionally wi' see a stone splintered or wantonly defacal. 
Sonieliiiie,=i an old lieralOif! device is obliterated by a modem 
cliLscl, to (iive place to some new-comer who lias thtis, through 
the a;,'ency of a soulless gmve-digger, possessed himself of the 
last lii'ritaye of the former proprietor. 

" 1 [liliik I SIX them ut their work tliosc sapient trouble tombs." 

A\ lull, we are Ijeautifying our newer cemeterie.'^, and mnkin; 
till in to " blossom as the rose," our ancient bu rial -j)l aces reniai 
n „d((tid Cimbnd^'e chiinlnard was long a comiutm the 
oUphlire in<l |di\„Tound fMm which the stranger ougured h 
dl ol oiir rtM.ri'n't t r Ihi aahis of our ancestors. The pi 
II r IS, till p'rmin.l i« stdl mudi frequented, and we marked 
ilnence of jU Utcmpt at btautifying the spot. There 
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neither shady walks nor blooming shrubs in a place so public 
as to meet the eye of every wayfarer. The older stones, half 
hidden in the tangled grass, threaten total disappearance at no 
distant day. Pray Heaven all that is left of ancient Newtown 
does not return to a state of nature. 

Governor Belcher, one of Harvard's best friends, and the 
patron of Princeton College, died at his government in New 
Jersey in 1757. He was much attached to Cambridge, his 
Alma Mater, and the friends of his youth. In his will he de- 
sired to be buried in the midst of those he had loved, and 
accordingly his remains were deposited in this burying-ground 
in a tomb constructed a short time previous. It appears that 
the governor and his bosom friend Judge Remington had ex- 
pressed the desire to be buried in one grave, so that when Bel- 
cher was laid in the tomb the body of his friend, who had 
preceded him, was disinterred and laid by his side. The mon- 
: mnent which the governor had directed to be raised over his 
resting-place was never erected, and in time the memory of the 
place of his interment itself passed away with the generation to 
^hich he belonged. The tomb became the family vault of the 
Jennisons. On the decease of Dr. Jennison, it was found to 
he completely filled with tenants. The old sexton, Brackett, 
^pon being questioned, recollected to have seen at the bottom 
of the vault the fragments of an old-fashioned coffin, covered 
with velvet and studded with gilt nails. This was believed to 
he that of Governor Belcher, whose granddaughter was the wife 
of Dr. Jennison. The tomb of Belcher and that of Judge 
Trowbridge (since known as the Dana tomb) are near the gate- 
way. In the latter were placed the remains of Washington 
Allston. 

There have been funerals in New England with some attempt 
at feudal pomp. When Governor Leverett died, in 1679, the 
pageant was rendered as imposing as possible. Though the 
governor had carefully concealed the fact of his knighthood by 
Charles II. during his lifetime, the customs of knightly burial 
were brought into requisition at his interment in Bostoni 
There were bearers, carrying each a banner roll, at the four 
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comeis of the beuK. After tkmm ciflw tki fiwif l godfr- 
men of the town with the azmor oftki dneand, Ae finibev- 
ing the helmet^ the lait the spa: Tbe |inHiiinn dosed with 
the led hone of the gOTenor fiiDowwl hj ^*^'"m ■* 

The home of Judge Txowbnige warn ott the groond on which 

the First Chnzch now wtindn. TJ e owli r kl gB, who hed been 

attorney-general, and who wh^ eft the Tairi ii^ oat of the Bero- 

latiDO. judge of the Snpieow Comt^ ifigiiwl aooB after the 

battle of Lexington, and xetxnd to Bjftdd, where he c^jojed 

for a time the compomonahip of hia p^qiQ, Theopldfaii funm, 

whose eluuacter he no doaht ia^ieand with hia own sImpL 

Jodge Trowbridge presided at the trial of Captain IV e rt oa witk 

a fivimesB and ability that oimmandHi leapect. Hewaawdio 

years when the Revolution bisat foith in foil vigoi; and il- 

thoogh offered a safe eondnct, dpcH n fd to hair the eoant^, 

aaving. ^ I have nothing to fear from my coantzymen." He 

reDimeil ti'* Cambrid^. and 'lie^i here in 1 793. 

A little time after the battle •>!' Lexington Ju'lge Trowbridi^f 
stiteil t..' Rev. J'hii Eliot that, '"it was a most unhappy thills: 
that HTir.^hia^'n wis ever chief justice of our court. Wkt 
* >tU Slid, 'thir h«^ would set the province in flames, if hr 
pen-^h^^^l bv th*^ tir?,' has come to pass." At the last cc-oit 
held iiR'l^r ih*^ ••harter. P'?ter <31iver was chief justice, ani E-i- 
muri'l Tr wbri'L'^-, Foster Hutchinson. William Cushinj. an'i 
William ?.r':vTi wen? the judges. Of these. Cashing was ihr 
oiilv •ne wh«:' afterwaris appeared on the bench. 

'• Tb** *ct!n< i* chang*i ' No green arcade. 
No tTw* all rangeii mow." 

Th^ .-Id Brattle house, on the street of that name, is the to 
vou meet with att^r passing the huge wooden hive, fonnerly a 
hotel under th-} fimiliar designation of the Brattle House, bat 
now de^lioateii to the art preservative of all arts. The bnildin^ 
of the rniversity Press occupy a part of the Bninle eBtolt. 
which was once the most noted in Cambridge for the elegance 
of iti? ?r'.v.n«l5 and the walk laid out by the proprietor, known 
in its dav as Brattle's Mali Miss Ruth Stilea, afterwards the 
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mother of Dr. Gannett of Boston, penned some beautiful lines 
to this promenade : — 

" Say, noble artist, by what power inspired 
Thy skilful hands such varied scenes compose ? 
At whose command the sluggish soil retir*d, 
And from the marsh this beauteous mall arose ? ** 

The walk, which once conducted to the river's side, was the 
favorite promenade for the nymphs and swains of Old Cam- 
bridge, as on a moonlit eve they wandered forth d i ^ 
to whisper their vows, chant a love-ditty under 4 M^ V 
the shadows of the listening trees, or idly cast ^^J^J*^ 
a pebble into the current of the shimmering 
stream. Besides the mall, was a marble grotto 
in which gurgled forth a spring, where love- 
diaughts of singular potency were quaffed, en- 
chaining, so 't was said, the wayward fancies of 
the coquette, or giving heart of grace to bashful 

wooer. Reader, the spring has coyly with- brattle. 

drawn beneath the turf, though its refreshing pool is indicated 

by a ruined arch nigh the wall of the enclosure ; the mall, too, 

is gone, but still, perchance, 

" Light-footed fairies guard the verdant side 
And watch the turf by C}'nthia> lucid beam/' 

The elder Thomas Brattle was an eminent merchant of Bos- 

' ton, and a principal founder of Brattle Street Church. From 

him, also, that street took its name. He was the brother of 

William, the respected minister of Cambridge. William Brattle, 

the tory brigadier, went into exile in the royalist hegira, de- 

Berting his house and all his worldly possessions. The soldiery 

were not long in scenting out and making spoil of the good 

liquors contained in the fugitive's cellars, until this house, with 

otheiB, was placed under guard, and the effects of every sort 

taken in charge for the use of the Colonial forces. 

Thomas Brattle, the son of the brigadier, was the author of 
the improvements which made his grounds the most celebrated 
in New England. He left the country in 1775 for England, 
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but retur ne d before the doee of the wir, and had the good kit 
tune to obtain the rentoral of hiB political diaabilitieL Ha 
ckuacter was amiable, and Ids pmsoits pnmipted by an eft- 
lightened benevolence and hoepitalitj. One of the last ads of 
hi;} life was to erect a bath at what waa caUed fiiick Whai( 
for the benelit of the students of the UniTenitjy manj of wbom 
had lost their lirea while bathing in the liYez: Brattle was an 
enthusiastic lorer of horticaltnn» and devoted much of his time 
to the embellbhment of his grounds 

General Mifflin occupied the Brattle mansion while acting ai 
quartermaster-genenl to our foroea. ICflBin and Dc Jonathan 
Potts, the distinguished army-auigeon of the Kevolution, manied 
sisters. The former was small in atatuie, veiy active and alsrt^ 

— qualities which he displayed in the Lechmere'a Point dba, 

— but withal somewhat buatliiig^ and fond of telling the sol- 
dier he would get them into a scrapeL His manners were 
p^ipular, and ho appt?ared every inch a soldier when on duty. 
Despite the cloud which gathered about Mitilin's connection 
with tlie conspiracy to depose Washington, he nobly exerted 
him5elf to reinforce the wreck of the grand army at the ck«»e 
of the campaign of 1776. 

Mrs. John Adams paitl a visit to Major MifiBin's in Decem- 
ber, 1775. to meet Mrs. Morgan, the wife of Dr. Church's suc- 
cessor as ilirector-general of the hospital In the company 
were Generals Gates and Lee. Tea wa s dran k without restraint. 

*' General Lee," says Mrs. Adams, *• was very ni^gent for me to 
tarn* in town and dine with him and the ladies present at Hohgob- 
lin Hall, but I excused myself. The General waa determined that 
I should not only be acquaintetl with him, but with his companion; 
t*K), and therefore placetl a chair before me, into which he ordered 
Mr. Spada to mount and present his paw to me for better acquaint- 
ance. I could not do otherwise than accept it. ^That, Madam.' 
says he, * is the dog which Mr. has made famoua.' * 

Mrs. Adams further savs : — 

" You hear nothing from the ladies but about Major Mifflin's «5y 
address, politeness, complaisance, etc T is well he has ao agreeib^ 
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under the portico, talking, or rending (ome light pamphlet or new^ 
paper ; oflener surrouii(l«t by friends, aiid in&king the air ring^ 
hifl gay laugh. This, with the interval occupied by lea, wonld 
until nine u'tlock. Generally, rIso, the stimmer uTternooa 
vaded, three or lour limes a week in fine weatlier, by a drive with 
my mother of about nn hour through the surrouniling country in an 
open chaise. At about ten or half ptut t«n he retired for ihu ui^hL 
never varying a half-hour from this time." • 

William \V. Story, the son of Judge Story, passed his coUpge 
life in this bouse, was married in it, acid here also made hut 
first essays in art. The beautiful statue of the jurist in the 
chajial of Mount Auhum is the work of his son's hand^. Judge 
Story's widow remained but a little time in the house after her 
husband's decease. Edward Tuckerraan, professor of botany at 
Amherst, lived hfre. some time, a bachelor ; aud Judge William 
Kent, son of tlie celebrated ohaacellor, resided here while pn>- 
fessor in the Law .School. In hia time gayety prevailed in ihe 
old halls, often filled with the elite of the town, and sometimea 
distinpiished by the presence of the eminent commentator him- 
self In this house, coul<l we but make its walls voluble, we 
iDight write the annals of bench and bar. It stands amid the 
frailer structures stanch as the Constitution, wliile its old-time, 
learned inhabitant has long since obeyed the summons of the 
Supreme Court of last resort, where there is no more conflict 

Ash Street is the name now given to the old highway lead- 
ing to the river's side, where formerly existed an eminence 
known as Windmill HiII, Inter the site of Brattle's bathing- 
house, from which the way was known as Bnth Lane. The 
mill is mentioned as standing in 1719, and, in all probability, 
occupied the same ground as the earlier mill of the first plant- 
ers, removed in 1632 to ISoston, " because it would not grind 
but with a wrstcrly wind," The firm ground extends here 
quite to the river, so that boats freighted with com could 
unload at the mill. Down this lane of yore trudged many a 
weary rustic with hia grist for the milL 
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he house, now the residence of Samuel Batchelder, Esq., 

built about 1700, and may claim the respect due to a hale, 

ly old age. It was originally of rough-oast, filled in with 

{. The east front, unfortunately iujured by fire, was re- 

h1 to its ancient aspect, except that the dormer windows 

lat part have not been replaced. The brown old mansion 

iscs thre'e sides of a square, and 

s n much more picturesque view 

I the gardens than from the 

1 On the west is the coutt- 
and carriage entrance, paved 

. beach pebbles, while the east 

t opetis upon the spacious i 

nds, now somewhat shrunken CiJ, ^ 

he side of the highway by its 

i^ement, During this improve- 

t the low brick wall on Bmttlo 

;t, as it now appears on Ash 

it, was taken down, and replaced 

ne more elegant. The recessed area at the back has a cool, 

istic look, with shade and climbing vines, — - a place for 

meditative fancies. The garden 

is thickly studded with trees, 

shrubbery, and flowers, as was 

the dreary waste once Thomas 

Bruttle's, during the time of that 

\ right worthy horticulturist. At 

'i the extremity of Mr. Batchelder'a 

' garden remains of what were be- 

' lieved to have belonged to the 

eariyfortifications were discovered. 

The situation coincides with the 

location as fixed by Kev. Dr. 

Holmes. 

The estate came, in 1717, into 

the possession of Jonathan Belcher 

s yet a merchant and had not donned the cares of 
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ofHce. He was one of the most elegttiit gentlemen of hia tiiuo 
in maniiLTa nnd appearance, — ft (act for wliich hia portrait 
will voin;h. While governor he once made a state entry into 
Hampton Falls, where the Assemblies of Massachusetts Ilaj 
and Xew Hiimpsliire were in aession on tlie veKationa question 
of the ilividiiig line between the govemmenta. We append 
a conti^mporary pasquinade on tlie event :^ — 

" Dtor Pttddy, you ne'er did behold .ncli ■ sight 
As yeslrrciny morning wan »een before Oigbl, 
You 1q nil your bom days snw, nor I did n't netthtr, 
Ea iimny line hoiwa uid men ride together. 
At the iiead the lover hoau tr»tt«l two In a row, 
Then ail the higher honae pranc'd •fter the low; 
Thou the Goveraor'B coach gsUop'd on like the wlmi, 
And the last that came foremast were troopera behind ; 
But I fear it td£um no good fi your Qevk nor mine. 
For they aay "t ia to fli a right place (or the liue." 

Tile mansion aflerwarda became the property of Colonel Jobs 
Vassall, the elder, whose sculptured tombstone we have seen in 
the old cburchyanl. This gentleman conveys the estate (of 
seven acres) to his brother, Major Henry, an officer in the 
militia, who died in this house in 1769. The wife of Major 
Vassidl, nee Peneloi>e lioyall, left her liome, at the breaking out 
of hostilities, in such liaate, it is said, tliat she carried along 
with her a young companion, whom she had not time to re- 
store to her friends. Such of her property as was sen-iceable 
to the Colony forces was gii-en in cliargo of Colonel Stark, 
while the rest, was allowed to pass into Boston. The bams and 
outbuildings were used for the storage of the Colony forage, cut 
with wliig scythes in tory pastures. 

It is every way likely that the Widow Vaasall's house at once 
became tlie American ha*pital, as Tliacher tells ua it was near 
hea<lquarterc', and no other house was so near as this. There 
is little doubt that it was the residence, aa it certainly was the 
prison, of that inexplicable characti?r, Dr. Benjamin Church, 
whose defection was the fii-^t that tlio cause of America had 
experienced. Kusi.icion fell upon Chuix;h before the mi dale of 
September. He was summoned to headquarters oo the evening 
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- of September 13, before a council of the generals, where he 
probably learned, for the first time, that he was the object of 
difitragt. When questioned by Washington he appeared utterly 
confounded, and made no attempt to vindicate himself. 

A treasonable letter, written in cipher, which he was attempt- 
ing to send to his brother in Boston, by the hands of liis mis- 
tress, was intercepted, and disclosed Church's perfidy. The 
letter itself, when deciphered, did not contain any intelligence 
of importance, but the discovery that one until theji so high in 
the esteem of his countrymen was engaged in a clandestine cor- 
respondence with the enemy was deemed sufficient evidence 
of guilt. He was arrested and confined in a chamber looking 
'ipon Brattle Street. The middle window in the second story 
^•111 indicate the apartment of his detention, in which he em- 
ployed some of his leisure in cutting on the door of a closet, 

"B Church jr" 

lliere the marks now remain, their significance awaiting a 
J^ecent interpretation by Mrs. James, to whom they were long 
^miliar, without suspicion of their origin. The chamber has 
two windows in the north front, and two overlooking the area 
On the south. 

The doctor was called before a council of war, consisting of 
^ the major-generals and brigadiers of the army, besides the 
a<ljutant-gcneral, General Washington presiding. This tribunal 
decided his acts to have been criminal, but remanded him for 
the decision of the General Court, of which ho was a member. 
He was taken in a chaise, escorted by Greneral Gates and a 
guard of twenty men, to the music of a fife and drum, to 
Watertown meeting-house, where the court sat. It would be 
difficult to produce a more remarkable instance of special plead- 
ing than Church's defence. The galleries were thronged with 
people of all ranks. The bar was placed in the middle of the 
broad aisle, and the Doctor arraigned. He was adjudged guilty 
and expelled. His subsequent confinement by order of the 
Continental Congress, his permission to depart the country, 
and his mysterious fate are matters of history. 

A letter from Dr. Church's brother, to which the treasonable 
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document was a leply, oontains the following among other 
markable passages, — it refiazs to Bunker Hill : — 



*^What says the psalm-singer and Johnny Dope to 
British troops now f ' They are at Philadelphia, I suppose plotti 
more mischief, where I hear your High Mistiness has been Ambi 
sador extraordinary : take care of your nob» Mr. Doctor ; rememl 
your old friend, the orator ; * he will praachno more sedition.' 



What P&ul Eevere says, together with other coiroborati 
f evidence, leaves but little doubt tiiat Dr. Church was in tl 

pay of General Gage. Beveie's acooont is, in part^ as fi 

f lows : — 



*^ The same day I met Dr. Wanen. He was president of i 
Committee of Safety. He engaged me as m mo a senger to do the o 
of doors business for that committee ; which gave me an tuppmUaa 
of being frequently ¥rith them. The Friday evening after, sbo 

sunset, I was sitting with some, or near all that committee in th< 
r(x)m, which was at Mr. Hastings's house in Cambridge. I 
("hureh all at once stiirted up. * Dr. Warren/ said he, * I am del* 
mined to go into Boston to-morrow/ (It set them all a starinj 
Dr. Warren replied, * Are you serious, Dr. Church I They will ha] 
you if they catch you in Boston.* He replied, * I am serious, ai 
am determined to go at all adventures.' After a consi<lerahle co 
versfition Dr. Warren said, * If- you are determined, let us mi 
some biu^inesa for you.' They agreed that be should go to get mec 
cine for their and our wounded officers.'' 

• Warren. 
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upon the oentnl pilasten, and giTes chiii«iritar to tlie dengn. 
A donner window jatting out on either aide of the pedimeii^ 
a pair of sabstantial chimneys, and a haloatnde at the sammit 
of the roof complete the external aspects of the house. 'Ik 
verandas seen on either side aie the taste of a modeni pio- 
prietor. Yellow and white, the poef s coloxs, aie the outvaid 
dress which has heen applied to this house since a time when 
the memory of man runneth not to the oontmiy. * 

One day we stood on the broad stone sLib befine this dooL 
We had time to mark the hoge bnss knocker which seemed to 
court a giant's grasp, but, Vulcan ! what a lock was its £bDov 
on the other side. The key mi^it have been foiged at the 
smithy of a Cyclop, and would have done no discredit to the 
girdle of the keeper of the Bastile or of the White Tower. 

It was probably the poet's mental stature that made us ex- 
pect to see a taller man. His handsome white hair, worn kn^; 
his beard, which threescore and six completed years hare 
blanched, gave him a venerable appearance by no means coiv- 
sistent vrith his mental and bodily acti^'ity. A warm, even 
niddy complexion ; an eye bright and expressive ; a genial 
smiU*, which at once allays any well-founded doubts the in- 
tnidor might entertain of his reception, make Mr. Longfellov's 
a countenance to l>e remembere<l. Looking into that face, we 
felt at no loss to account for the beauty, purity, and high moral 
tone which pervade the poet's productions. 

An api>arent aroma of fragrant tobacco indicated that, like 
Tennyson, our host found solace in the weed. The large front 
room, one of four into which the first floor is divided, and 
whicrh opens at your right hand as you enter the hall, is r^ 
SvTvetl by the poet for his study, and here, among his books, 
antique bustsS, and other literary paraphernalia, the magician 
weaves his spell. 

Tiie windows look upon the la^vn and walk by which you 
approach the house. The grounds are embellished with shrub- 
l)ery and dominated by some fine old elms ; but the eye is soon 
engaged with, and lingers on, the broad expanse of meadow 
through which the river winds unseen, and whose distant 
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Me of the house. XothiD^ seeim io ten 
> r( uder the estate coiri|>leti- in ult Ito appoinl- 

.■:ls prohobly erected in 175'J i>r Colond Jrfin 

[iK< !kt whoae tomb we hnw jmiil u paastQg viaJl. 

a ii distingaiBhed one, Imtli iu Old ami New 

King's Chapel, Boaton, tlif visitor may mw n 

i-L>l monument, co^lmemo^.lti^'•.' of the virtues, Jay- 

lri'iiij.'s of Samuel Vasaall, -.i inciiiber, odiI one of 

.-;, lit' ihe Massachusetts CoiiqiiiTiy. The eBcutcfaeon 

^^illLU■ roiblenis as the horiimiti! sloii in Catnbridga 

■|'lii> crent is a ship with llio «iils fuHed, &(}opl«id, 

ii'niur the services of that liwve John VbJwJI who 

U(.«MrJ, Drake, and Hawkins, against the anniula 

I II. ihe Yasealla were from t'luuhridge in Old Eng. 

!).( no fitter name for bo ulanch a loyalUt iis Col- 

jUI. It is said he would not use on his arms the 

■ S-Fpe pro rege, temper firo rrpuUiea," H« 

Mrl ngainst the whigs in the stnigglee prelitni- 

huHtilitics, and early in 1775 bucame a fugitive 

t he [.ntection of the royal standard. In Buettm ha oecu- 

ill' tirae-hiinored mansion of the Fiincuila, where he, ud 

, ofti'n Mw his fciluw -tones assembled around his board. 

'iimtiriil;:;" tind llnston estates were both confiscated, ani^s^-.^ ^^ "^ 

!■■ leiist cnriuiis of the fresks which fortune played in tho^^^ "^^^^ "^^ 

Inns times was the occnjMition of the first-named hoose ^ x:0^^ ^^^ 

•liington, while that of AVilliam Voasall, in Boston, ^^ „ '^-v, '''*** 

Is the resilience of Gardiner Greene, was for some t'rH;^^"^^^^ ''"-** - 

;in','s of Sir WilHam Howe, and also of Earl Percy^^^^::^ ^^::^__^ 

A Vassal] retinvl to England, where he died in 17 ^^ -v .^7%^ -^i.^ ^'^^ 

ing a hearty dituier. ^^sb^^V,,^'**^ ~*%s, 

Having witnessed the hurried exit of the first pr^ 

oiues (mr duty to throw wide the portal and'i 

tin (if Coluiiel John Glover's amphibioua Marb^ jr;- --w' ^^ 

nt. As the royalist went -out the republicans c::^^^^^^-^^;:;^.. ■» 

halb of the haughty tory resounded vfith i*^., _^i^-ii. 
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echoed to the tread of many feet Colonel John the fiist gave 
place to Colonel John the second. Truth compels us to add 
that the man of Marblehead has left a more enduring record 
than the marble of the YassalL 

The little colonel, though small in stature, was as brave as 
CsBsar. His patriotism was full proof. Besides his service at 
the siege of Boston, his regiment brought off the army in safety 
after the disastrous affair of Long Island, where they showed 
that they could handle ashen as well as steel blades. He was 
a great favorite with Lee, with whom he served two campaigns. 
It was Glover who, after the ever-memorable passage of the 
Delaware, made the discovery that the thickly falling sleet had 
rendered the fire-arms useless. Meaning glances were exchanged 
among the Uttle group who heard the ill-omened announce- 
ment " AVliat is to be done 1 " exclaimed Sullivan. " Nothing 
is left you but to push on and charge,'' repHed St Clair. Sul- 
hvan, still doubtful, sent Colonel William Smith, one of his 
aiils, to inform General Washington of the state of his troops, 
and that he could depend upon notliing but the bayonet. 
General Washington repHed to Colonel Smith in a voice of 
thunder, ^* Go back, sir, immediately, and tell General Sullivan 
U) go on! " Colonel Smith said he never saw a face so awfully 
sublime as Washington's when he spoke these words. 

Knox, whose superhuman efforts on that night to get his ar- 
tillery across the Delaware entitle him to lasting praise, pays 
this tribute to the brave men of Glover's command : — 

^' I could wi^h that they [he was speaking to the Massachuffetts 
Legislature] had sto(xl on the banks of the Delaware River in 1776, 
on that bitter iiij»ht when the commander-in-chief had draMm up his 
little aniiy to crf)ss it, and hml neeu the powerful current bearing 
onward the floating masses of ice which threatened destruction to 
whoi^oever Bhould venture upon its bosom. I wish that, when this 
occurrence threatened to defeat the enterprise, they could have 
heaid that di.stingui8he<l warrior ileniand, * Jl^ho will lend us on 1 ' 
and seen the men of Marblehead, and Marhleheatl alone, stand for- 
ward to lead the anay along its ]>erilous path to unfading glories 
and honors in the achievements of Trenton." 
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Glover wm lumieU a fiihwimm and iron a ahoii taani- 
jacket like his men. Two of hit aipbuam, John Sehnan and 
NichoLson Broughton, engaged in the fizat naval expeditioD 
of the Reyolution. A third, WiUiadi Raymond Lee, finaOj 
became Glovei^a sncoeaBor in the eommand of the regimenL 
Glover hail been out with the MaiUehead militia when Ledie 
attempted to force hia way into Salem. The regiment rqioited 
to General Ward on the 22d of Jum, 1775. 

Gmydon, whoee illiberal and aweepiqg abuse of the Xev 
England troops renders hia pnise the nune vemaikafaley mkn 
un exception in &vor of Gbvei^a regiment^ which he «v xi 
New York in 1776. He aaya : — 

" The only exception 1 leooUect to have aeea lo thess mxRnUtf 
constituted bands from New Kngiand waa the ngunent of Okmr 
from Marblehead. There was an appearance of discipline in tBk 
corps ; the officen seemed to have mixed with the wodd, and to mh 
derstand what belong^ to their station. Bat even in this ngaaax 
tbere were a number of negroes, which, to persons unaccustomed to 
such associations, Lad a disagreeable, degrading effect'' 

(i lover served in the Northom army in the campaign against 
liurgovne. He commanded the troops drawn up to receive the 
surrender, and, with Whipple, escorted the forces of the Con- 
vention to Cambridge. An excellent disciplinarian, his regi- 
ment was one of the best in the army. But the Provincial 
(Jtinjo^'ss has ordered the house cleared for a more illustrious 
tenant, and our stunlv men of Essex must seek another loca- 
tion. On the 7th of July they received orders to encamp. In 
February, 1776, tlie n^gimental headquarters were at Brown*s 
tavern, while the regiment itself lay encamped in an enolosiHl 
j>asture to the north of the Colleges. 

Vtoiu th(» reconls of the Provincial Congress we learn that 
Joseph Smith was the custodian of the Vassall farm, whirh fur- 
nished considerable supplies of forage for our army. It was at 
the time when the haymakers were busy in the royalist's mead- 
ows that Washingt<^n, entt^ring Cambridge with his retinue, first 
hacl his attention fixed bv the mansion which for more than 
eight months became his residence. 
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"Once, ah 1 once, within thew walli. 
One wbum meniorj' oft nMslU, 
Vte fsther ot hb cannti? dwelt ; 
And yonder mtwdowg broad hciI damp, 
The Hres ot tbe besieging camp 
Euciicled with ■ burning belt" 

Washington probably took possession of this house beforo 
the middle of July, as he himself records, under date of July 
15, that he paid for cleauaing the premises assigned him, which 
had been occupied by the Marblehead regiment. The Com- 
mittee of Safety had ordered it vacated early in May for their 
ownusu, but there 
id no evidence 
thnt they ever sat 
there. 

Whatever re- 
lates to tlie per- 
sonality of Wash- 
ington will re- 
main a matter 
of interest to the 
latest times. The 
pencils of the 
Peales, of Trum- 
bull, Stuart, of 
Wertmiiller, and 
others have de- 
picted him in ea^ 
ly manhood, in 
mature age, and 
thedetlineoflife; 
while the chisel of 

a Canova, a Houdon, and a Chantrey have familiarized Ameri- 
cans with his commanding figure oud noble cast of features : — 

" A combination and a Sana iralpwl, 
V^Ttm ever)- goii did seem to Hct hia bbbI 
To give tite worlil usurani-e of n man." 
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One of Bochambeaa'a genenh has left bj ftr the most 
&ctoTy acooont of WaahingUm's oufewaid man : — 

*^His stature is noble and loftj, he is ivell made and eattij 
proportioned ; his physiognmnj ndid and agreeable^ hot aoch as to 
render it impossible to speak paziieakily of any of his ftafeom^ lo 
that in quitting him you have only the leeoUectiaii of a fine iaocL 
He has neither a graTe nor a familiar air, his brow is snmHi aia 
marked with thought, but never with ioqidetiide ; in inqMunqg le- 
spect he inspires confidencei and his smile is always the soiik of 



benevolence.'' 
Says another: — 

'* With a person six feet two inches in statnre, expanded, nraaeolary 
of elegant proportions and nnusoaUy grsoefhl in all its movemest^ 
— his head moulded somewhat on the model of the Grsdan si* 
tique ; features sufficiently prominent for strength or comdiiMW^ — 
a Roman nose and large blue eyes deeply thoagfatfal rather tha 
lively, — with these attributes the appearance of Washington ww 
stnkiDg and august Of a fine complexion, he was accounted when 
young one of the bandtK)mest of men." 

Tliat Washington wore bis famous blue and buff uniform on 
his arrival at Cambridge there can be as little doubt as that he 
appeared iu his seat in Congress in this garb ; and, as these 
became the colors of the famed Continental army, their origin 
becomes a subject of inquiry. 

Tho portrait of the elder Peale, painted in 1772, represents 
Washington in the uniform of the provincial troops, which, for 
good cause, ^vas varied from that of the British line. In the 
former corps the coat >vas blue faced with crimson, in the lat- 
ter scarlet faced with blue, — colors which had been worn since 
their a<loption in the reign of Queen Anne. To continue Peale's 
delineation of Colonel Washington's uniform, the coat and waist- 
coat, out of which is seen protruding the "order of march," 
are both edged with silver lace, with buttons of white metal 
An embroidered lilac-colored scarf falls from the left shoulder 
acrdss the breast and is knotted at the right hip, while sus- 
pended by a blue ribbon from his neck is the goi^t bearing 
the arms of Virginia, then and afterwards a distinctive emblem, 
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meni What Tigfls lie kept here in the dient w a t dwe of tim 
nighty what invocationa weie made for PkoTideiitial aid $ad 
guidance, when, escaping firom the aig^it of men, he nnhosonfld 
himself and hewed down heneath the weight of hia nqwott- 
bilities, the walls alone might telL 



" Ym, within tbift Toy iDon, 
Sftt he in those horn* of gkion, 
Weery both fai heart and head." 

Washington was yeiy exact in hia habitiL It is add b 
always shaved, dressed himad^ anmrner and winter, and u- 
swered his letters by candle-light Nine o*elock was hk hov 

for retiring. 

The front room underneath the ehamher, already meatkairf 
as the poet's study, was appropriated by the Geneial for s sbb- 
lar purpose. This opens at the rear into the libmy, an i^srtr 
nient occupied in the day of the great Virginian by his militaij 
family. In the study the ample autograph was* appended to 
letters and onlers that have formed the framework for contem- 
l)oniry history ; the march of Arnold to Quebec, the new or- 
ganization of the Continental army, the occupation of Dorches- 
ter Heights, and the simple but graphic expression of the final 
triumph of patient endurance in the following order of the 

day : — 

" Head Quarters, 17th Mairli 1776. 
** Parole Boston. Countersign St. Patrick." 
" The re<,aiiient3 under marching onlera to march to-inorrov 
morning. Brigadier of the Day, General Sullivan. 

" By His Excellency's Conmmnd." 

Here, too, our General rose to his fuU stature when, in liis 
famous letter to (.Jeneral Gage, he gave utterance to the feelings 
of honest rt^sentment ciilled forth by the supercilious declara- 
tions of that officer in language which must have stung the 
Briton to the quick : — 

"You affect, sir, to despise all rank not derived ^m the same 
pounce with voiir own. 1 cannot conceive one more honorable than 
that which flows from the uncomipted choice of a brave and five 
people, — the purest source and original fountain of all power.'* 
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Xapolcon, when in exile at St. Helena, remarked to an 
Englishman while arguing against the foolish attempt to make 
him relinquish the title of Emperor, " Your nation*called Wash- 
ington a leader of rebels for a long time, and refused to acknowl- 
edge either him or the constitution of his country j but his 
successes obliged them to change and acknowledge both." 

Tlie phrase of " military family," in which was included the 
entire staff of the General, originated in the British army. The 
custom of embracing the suite of a general in his household, 
and of constituting them in effect members of his family, was 
not practised in the armies of Continental Europe. Washing- 
ton was fortunately able to support the charge of tliis practice, 
as well as to control the incongruous elements sometimes 
grouped about his person. Of his first staff, Gates, the head, 
became soured, and, fancying his position far beneath his merits, 
a restraint soon appeared in his demeanor. Mifflin, the first 
aid, aftorwanls governor of Pennsylvania, became involved in 
the Conway cabal ; and Iteed, the General's secretary and most 
trusted friend, became at one time so doubtful of the success of 
the American anus, that he is said to have received a British pro- 
tection. But Reed's patriotism was proof against a most artful 
attempt to bribe him through the agency of a beautiful woman. 
AVhen assured of her purpose, he addressed her in these words : 
" I am not worth purchasing, but such as I am, the king of 
Great Britain is not rich enough to do it." 

Tnuiibull, the ^lainter, who was made an aid in the early 
days f)f the siege, confesses his inability to sustain the exigencies 
• if his ])osition. lie relates that the scene at headquarters was 

111 together new and strange to him. 

■ 

'* I now/' he siiys, " found myself in the family of one of the most 
ilistinguishcHl men of the aj^e, surrounded at his table by the princi- 
[wil officers of the army, and in constant intercourse with them ; it 
w:ls further my duty to receive company and do the honors of the 
hou^e to many of the first people of the country of b<jth sexes. I 
«>on found myself unecpial to the elegant duties of my situation, and 
was gratified when Mr. Ednnind Randolph (afterwards Secretary of 

Suiti?) and Mr. Biiylor arrive<l from Virginia, and were named aids- 

du-eamj), to succeed Mr. Mittiin and myself." 
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"^"^^guago coucIumI in good, terse plirase. ^Vjiyne, far from 
the boor that Andre's epic makes him, not only held a 
but a graphic pen, as witness his despatch : — 

'* Stonet Poi!rr, 16th July, 1779, —2 o'clock, a. m. 
General, — The fort and garrison, with Colonel Johnston, 
Our officers and men behaved like men who are deter- 
be free. Yours most sincerely, 

" Ant^ Wayne." 

wrote a handsome, round hand ; so did Schuyler, St. 

Sullivan, and Stirling. Lee took rather more care of his 

nting than of his dress ; liis characters are bold and 

Lafayette wrote like a Frenchman. Steuben's and 

lux's were rather an improvement on Lafayette's diminu- 

•bokes. 

itever may be said of "Washington's Fabian policy, it is 

the pugnacious element was not wanting in liis charac- 

He wished to carry Boston by assault, but was overruled 

'Jus council ; ho wished to fight at Germantown, with an 

ly just beaten ; and again at Monmouth against the advice 

a council of war, with Lee at its head. In the latter battle, 

lere he was more than half defeatad, disaster became victory 

ider his eye and voice. Here he is said to have been fear- 

Ily aroused, appearing in an unwonted and terrible aspect. 

Ln eyewitness of one of those rare but awful phenomena, a 

ffcorst of ungovernable wrath from Washington, related that on 

•eeing the misconduct of General Lee, he lost all control of 

himself, and, casting his hat to the ground, stamped upon it in 

his rage. 

" In every heart 
Are sown the sparks that kindle fiery war ; 
Occasion needs but fan them and they blaze." 

This battle has always reminded us of Marengo, where De- 
saix, arriving on the field to find the French army beaten and 
retreating, calmly replied to the question of the First Consul, 
" The battle is lost ; but it is only two o'clock, wo have time 
to gain another." But Lee was not Desaix, and the chief, not 
the lieutenant, saved the day. Lafayette always said Washing- 
ton was superb at Monmouth. 
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Another incident, perfectly authentic, exhibits "Washington's 
poreonal magnetism and prowess. It is related that one morn- 
in<: Colonel Glover came in haste to headquarters to aonoonce 
that his men were in a state of mutiny. On the instant the 
( u'noral arose, and, mounting his horse, which was always kept 
ready saddled, rodo at full gallop to the mutineers* camj), ac- 
companied by Glover and Hon. James JSullivan. Washington, 
arrived on the 8ix)t, found himself in presence of a riL»t of seri- 
ous i)roportions between the Marblehead fishermen and Mo^ 
gun's Riflemen. The Yankees ridiculeil the strange attire ami 
biziirre appearance of the Virginians. Words were followed by 
blows, until an in(lescril)able uproar, produced by a thousand 
Jiombatants, greeted the appeiirance of the General He had 
onlered his servant, Pompey, to ilismount and let down the 
bars which closed the entrance to the camp ; this the negro was 
ill tlie act of doing, wlien the General, spuning his horse, loape-l 
nvt.T IV>mpey\s lica«l, cleared the Ixirs, and lUi^liOvl iiiii"!!:; the 
riulrrs. ** The General threw the bridle of his hoi*se ir.io l.i5 
.servant's hands, and, nisliing into the thickest of the tiu'iit. 
seiz»'<l twt) tall, brawnv ritlemen bv tlie throat, keei^iniz thim 
at arm's Ien;^'i]i, talking to and shaking them." Plis cmm.iritl- 
ing i»re.->cnce and geblure.s, togetlier with the groat physical 
^tr»n^th he disidayed, — lor he held the men he had seizr^d a> 
incaiiable of resistance as babes, — caused the anizrv si^-Lliers to 
fall back tn the riglit and left. Calling the officers around liiin, 
with their aid tlie ri(.)t was quickly suppresse«l. The GeneTal. 
after giving ..>rders aj>pr«)i)riate to prevent the recurn-nce of 
such an allair, cantered away from the held, leaving olhcers and 
men alike astonished and charmed with what thev had wit- 
ne.>s«Ml. '* Yuu have b(»th a Huwe and a Clinton in v.-'.ir 
army," said a liriiish ollicer to a fair rebel. "Even so: but 
y(<ii have n(.» Washington in y(»ui*s," was the reply. 

( )n the occasion when Colonel Patterson, Howe's ailjutant- 
gcneral, Imiught to Washington at Xew York the letter a«l- 
dressed to '* George Washington, Esq., (tc, Sec.,'' an otiiccr wht) 
was i)resent at the interview siivs his Excellency was verv 
handsomely dressed and made a nio.<?t elegant appearance. 
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Wasliinjrton toc-k iii# departure riDin the V*saall boiw b» 
Iwi'i'ii the 4ih an<l 10th of April, 1776, for Xew York. 
the 4Ih lie wnit* from Cambridge to the president of Congrwi 
iiml on the lllh lie vat, at New Haven m ronte to New Yojk. 
(In the oenisioii of his third viait to Boston, in 1789, he 
|iiiKM'iI tliTiiuph Camliridtse and stopped about an hoar at Iff 
i>M headqiinrtcts. He then received n military !<alut« from ll« j 
Middli-^'X militia, who were drawn up on Cambridge Cohodcb' 
with ficni-ral Bmoks at their head. 

'Hie nest ]M'rsi>n to <;laim our attention is Nathaniel TnCT. 
who hecnme the proprii-lor JifU-r the war. Hf kept up the tia- 
dition:) i)f the mansion for hospitality, though we doubt whelbrr 
liii* sen-aiita ever drank choii» wines from pitchers, as has b«n 
HtiteiL Trai'v wo* from Sewhuryport, where, with his brotbfr, 
he hail carried on, under the firm name of Ttsct, Jackson, kA 
Trafy, an immense husiness in privateering. Martin Brimmet 
was their agent in Boston. He fitted out the tir^ privsl^ 
amied vessel that sailed from an American port, and during the 
war was the jirinciiHil owner of more than a score of cruisers, 
which intlicted great loss upon the enemy's maiirte. The fellow- 
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resided hen jurt after hia maniage^ and whik atfll a p ro fe Mor 
in the Univenity of which ha beoame preaidentb Willaid, 
Phillipe, and Joaeph Emezaon Woioeatar, the lezkogiapber, 
alao lived in the houae we aie deacribing. 

We now return to Mr. Longfellow, who became an inmate 
of the houae in 1837, with Hia. Craigie for hia landladj. The 
Harvard profesaor, as he then waa^ took poaaeaaion of the Kratit- 
east chamber, which haa been mentjoped aa Waahington'aL In 
thia room were written ^HTpeaan* and ** Voices of the 
Night," and to its inapiiation pediapa we owe the linei) — 



« 



livM of gnat mn an nnliid as 
W« msy msks ov litis svUisMep 

And, dspsitiaig^ laavs bsUad as 
FootprinU OB ths asads of tiBSi" 



Nearly all of Longfellow's prodnctian% ezeept ''Cc^ilas ds 
Manrique " and *' Ou£re Mer," whicfi were written at Brans- 
wick, have beon penned in the uld Vassall homestead. 

It is rekted that cue day,. after patiently exhibiting liis groail 
old mansion to a knot of visitors, to whose many questions bt- 
rei)lied with perfect good-humor, the poet was about to cl(>* 
the iloor on the ])arty, when the leader and spokesman acatsted 
liim with the startling question, — 

** ( 'an you tell me who lives in this houae now f " 

** Yes, sir, certainly. I live here.** 

" What name 1 " 

" Longfellow." 

" Any relation to the Wiscasset Longfellers ! " 

This liouse will ever be chiefly renowned for its associations 
with the P'ather of his Country, and when it is gone the sp"i 
will still be cherished in loving remembrance. Yet sonic pil- 
grims there will be who will come to pay tribute to the litcwn* 
memories tliat cluster around it ; soldiers who conquer with the 
pen's iK)int, and on whose banners are insc^ribed the watchwonl, 
** Peac^j hath her victories no less renowned than war." 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

OLD TORY ROW ANI> BEYOXD. - 



Dbtden. 

IlIK Imtist! atandin}{ at the comer of Drattk uiid Sparks 
SlrcH-ts, almost concealed from view by a group of giant, 
■t-si-^-iiteJ Lindens, haa uiidcigono aueb material cliange as 
tu lie easily rcciidnized for a rulic of Colonial tiitiea. The 
two-storied hoiwc, seen in our view, baa been bodily raised 




/. 



I its founiliitions, on tbe shoulders of a mure youthful 
reny, ns it it were anxious to keep pauu witli tbe growth of 
tref.'H in its front, and still overlook its old landscape, 
'f about tbe same len^h of years as its neighbor which wo 
; but now left, this house wiis in ante- Ke vol utionary times 
tbe alMsle of Kichanl I.ecliniere, anil later of Jonathan 
all, — royalists both. To the former, a liuston distiller, 
have already alhid<r<l ; but the latt<.>r may well claim a 
iiig notice. Ho belim^ed Ici one of the old distinguisbe<l 
ilit's of Miissai-huiietts, and wus liinisclf a luau of very 
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They had balls and parties, and duly celebrated the king's 
birthday. All the generals and officers, British and German, 
came hero often, except Burgoyne, between whom and Riedesel 
a coolness existed. When Phillips was put under arrest Gen- 
eral Heath recognized Iliedesel as cliief in command. Madame 
Kiedesel had here an opportunity of returning the civilities of 
General Schuyler in a measure, by attentions to his daughter, 
who had married a gentleman named Church, and who, for 
reasons of his own, lived in Boston under the assumed name of 
Carter. Church was an Englishman, of good family, who had 
been unfortunate in business in London. He came to America, 
became a good whig, and, in connection with Colonel Wads- 
worth of Connecticut, secured a principal share of the contract 
for supplying the French troops in our service. After the peace 
he rc^turned to England. 

Tlie uniform of the Germans was blue, faced with yellow, 
which came near causing some awkwanl mistakes where they 
w<*re en^^aged. The poet describes the enemy's battle-array at 
Monmouth in this wise : — 

** Britons with Germans forme<l apart for fight, 
The left -wing robM in hliie, in rwl the right." 

The Baroness relates that she found Boston pretty, but in- 
habite<l by violent, wicked people. The women, she says, 
reganled her with repugnance, and were even so shameless as 
to spit at her when she passed by them. She also accuses 
" that miserable Carter" of having pniposed to the Americans 
to chop off the heads of the generals, British and (ierraan, salt 
tliem down in barrels, and send one over to the Ministry for 
every hamlet or town bunied by the king's forties. Madam the 
barf)ness, it appears, was not less credulous than some foniign 
writers tliat have appeared sim^e her day. 

The way in which the German contingent saved their colors 
after the surrender of Saratoga is worthy of mention. The flags 
wore not given up on the day when the tnwps piled their arms, 
as the treaty recpiired, but wore ri*ported to have been burnt. 
Tliis was considered, and in fact was, a breach of military faith, 
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The house passes I into the j)csse33ion of William Wells, in 
whose family it still remains. 

• Having brought the reader a considerable distance from our 
point of departure, we at length come to a halt and consult our 
frfde-book of only fifty odd ye^rs ago. It tolls us we have 
■nired at "the cross nwid south of the late Governor Oerry's, 
WOfW Rev, Charles Lowell's, seat." This is Ehnwood, the resi- 
dence of James Kussell Lowell. 

.' It is a pleasure to liapi>en upon an old Colonial estate retain- 
ing so much of its former condition as this. It embodies more 
.of the idea of the country-house of a 2>rovincial magnate than is 
sanly supplied to the limited horizons and scanty areas of some 
of ojir old acquaintances. The splendid grove of pines is a 
reminiscence of the primitive fon;st ; the noble elms have given 
a name to the compact old mansion-house and its remaining 
acres ; and there art* still the old barn and outbuihlings, with 
the remnant of the ancient on?hard. It is easy to see that the 
poet's pride is in his trses, and one lordly idm, st-en from his 
library vrindow, is worthy tt> be remembered with Milton's 
Mulberry or Luther's Linden. The grounds in front of the 
house are laid out in accordance with modern taste, but at th(^ 
back the owner may ramble at will in paths all guiltless of 
the gardener's art-, and imagine; himself threading the'srilitudes 
of some niral glade remote from the sights an<l sounds of the 
town. 

Of old the road, like a huge serpc^nt, envoloped th<' esti\te in 
its folds as it passe»l by the front of the house, and again 
8tretchc<l along the ancient settU-mont of Wat(?rtnwn where 
were its first humble cottagers, its primitive cluirch, an*! its 
burial-place. It is almost in sight of the sjjot, now the vicinity 
of the Arsenal, where tht^ English landed l»y Captain Squeb at 
Nantaskct, in May, 1630, mado their way uj> Charles lUvj^r. 
and bivouacked in the niitlst of savages. Sir Kichanl Salton- 
stall's supposed demesne is still pointed nut in the neighbor- 
hood!, and at every step you meet with some memorial of the 
founders. According Vj old town boundarifs, tin.' estate of which 
we are writing was wholly in Watertown, and extended its 
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fifteen acres quite to Fi«ah Pond, on tiic nortb ; it is now 
within the limits of Cainl)rii!g«. 

It has often been stated thnt this huuse was hiiilt by Oulu- 
nel Tiiomaa Olivar (of whom anon) about 1760 ; but as the 
estate was only leased by hini until the yonr 1770, whun he 
acquired the title by purcliaae of the lieirs of John Strattou, of 
Watertown, we do not give full credence t« the assertion, Tha 
bouse is older in uppeamnce, both without and within, thnn it§ 
usually assumed dato of construction would warrant. More- 
over, in the conveyance to Oliver tlie messuaije itself ia tiami<(]. 

The' house is of wood, of three stories, and is, in itself, 
without any distinctive marks except as a type of a now o\tao- 
lete style of aithitocture, A suit of yellow and white puiiit I 
has freshened the exterior, as the powder of the colonial pro- 
prietor might have once rejuveniUed his wrinkled countenance. 
The tail trees bend their heads in continual obeisance to the 
mansion, like so many aged servitors ninged around their mas- 
ter. Inwardly the woodwork is jiUin, and destitute of the 
elaborate enrichment seen in Mr. Longfellow's. As you enter 
the halt, which goes straight through the house, you see the 
walls are covered with anMStral portraits and with quaint old 
engravings, rare enough to hai'e dated from the birthday of 
copperplate. An antique bust occupies a niche on the stair- 
case ; the old clock is there, and in every apartment are col- 
lected objects of art or specimens of ancient furniture, which 
seem always to have belonged to the house, so perfectly do they 
accord with wainscot, panel, and cornice. The reception-ioom 
is on the south side of the house, and behiml it is the library. 
The poet's study, in which nearly all his poems have been 
written, is on the third iloor. 

In the absence of the owner our visit was brief, nor do wo 
feel at liberty longer to invade his domestic concerns, or revel 
amid his household gods. Not to fright away the muse from 
the old halls, another well-known poet, T. B. Aldrich, takes hb 
seat in the arm-chair and rests his feet on the fender. Taken 
altogether, Elmwood is an earthly paradise to vrWcli few would 
be unwilling to attain, and were we sure its atmosphere were 
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Rhine, aod Fresli Pond — could no titter name be found toi 
BO lovdy a sb<*t of wiiter i — would serve our purpose for Idk« 
Constunc'u. A tliick growth, of superb forest-tre«8 of singular 
variety covered its broken, romantic aurface; deep iBvinc*, 
shudy dells, antX bolil, rocky eminence-s were its natural attri- 
butes. You advance from surprise to sur])n^. 

Art lias Boftened a little of the savage aspect without inipai> 
iug its pictun»(jueness ; has liung a mantle of gnten ttwaea 
around the brow of gome gray rock, or draped with wiUowi 
and climbing vines each sylvan retreat. The green iawna are « 
aglow with rich colors, — purple and crimson and gold eet in ' 
emerald. Every clime has been challenged for its contribution, 'I 
and the palm etands beside the pine. " How beautifiil ! " is thfl \ 
thought which even the heavy-hearted must experience as they ] 
pass underneath the massive granite portal into this paradise^ ' 
Nature here offers her consolation to the mourner, and man is, 
after all, only one of the wonderful forms sprung from hof 
bosom. 

" Lay her i' tha earth ; 

And from her fair Rnd nnpolluled flesh 

May violets apriiig ! " 

As you thread the avenues, the place grows wonderfully upon 
you; The repugnance you may have felt on entering gives way 
to admiration, until it seeffia as if the troubles of this life were 
like to fidl from you, with your grosser nature, leaving in their 
stead nothing but peace and calm. Turn into this path which 
sometimes skirts the hillside, and then descends into a secluded 
glade environed with tlie houses of the dead. Here the work- 
men are enlai^'ing the interior of a tomb, and the click of chisel 
and hiimmer vibrates with strange dissonance upon the stillness 
which otherwise enfolds the place. And one fellow, with no 
feeling of his rffinc, is singing as he plies his task ! 

Who ehall write the annals of this silent city I A sarcoph- 
agus on which is sculptured a plumed hat and sword ; a broken 
column or inverted torch ; a dove alighting on the apex of 
yonder tall shaft, or is it not just nnfoldini- its -white wings 
for flight ? the sacred volurat?, open and speaking ; a face tiana- 
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parable only to tbe GolJen Age of Stat««men in ti^ Atf at 
Webster, Clay, Calboua, and Ibeir cantempomy iiileUodai] 
giuiits. 

As KapMts our caUlngue of native anthots, few, if sdt, ban 
ever had their pens sharpened by necessity or di{ip«<] in the isi 
of privation. Must of them have been endowed with fofiicial 
fortunes, gravitating naturally into litentare, which ibej bait 
enriched, to the great bme of Americau culture at kunie ud 
abroad. Longfellow, it is said, u more read i& Eaj^and thi 
iitiy iiittive poet, Tennyson not excepted ; LoweU is alaj * 
Civorite tliere ; and the works of Irving, Cooper, and H»»- 
thorue are to be found, in and out of the aallior'i niMhEi 
toiigue, ui the stalls of London, on the Paris quays, and in ik 
shop» of Leipsic and Beirliu. Perhaps in the multitude of jtwa^ 
authon now earning tbmr daily bread in intellectual hixic 
some may yet rise on tbe crest of tbe wove worthy to ircwiv 
the golden stylus frtim these honored bamls, for in tio ime ft- 
sjurl. i.. llic -r..wt!i 'if.'iir country n,oc.- rviD.irkiiblo llianiBii" 
enlarged and still increasing area of the literary field bytbt 
multiplication of vehicles of information. 

Nearly opposite tbe Lowell mansion once stood the irbitt 
cottage of Sweet Auburn, some time tbe home of CaroltH 
Howard, who became the wife of Rev. Samoel Gilman, of 
Charleston, in 1819, and is widely known as an authored of 
repute. At the age of sixteen she commenced a literary cskb 
with her first composition in poetry, " Jepthoh's Rash Vo».' 
which was followed by other etforts in prose and verse. P*^ 
haps her beet-known work is the "Recollections of a .Soiitln'ni 
Matron." 

Miss Howard was tbe daughter of Samuel Howani, a ship- 
wright of North Square, Bostoa Her father dying in het in- 
fancy, Caroline came to live with her mother at Sweet ,\ubnnj. 
whose wild beauty impressed her young mind with whatever 
of poetic fire 'she may have possessed. Indeed, it is her 0*11 
admission that ber childhood days, passed in wandering taoi 
the tangled groves, making rustic thrones and couches of moas, 
stamped her highly imaginative temperament with its subtle 
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influences. In girlhood she was fairy-like ; her long oval &oe, 
iieom which the clustering curls were parted, having a deeply 
peacefully contemplative expression. She was a frequent via- 
iftor at Governor Gerry's, where she found books to feed, if not 
to satisfy, her cravings. Owing to changes of residence, her 
•docation was indifferent ; but her mind tended most naturally 
to the beautiful, music and drawing superseding the multipli- 
OKtion-table. When she was about fifteen she walked, every 
week, four miles to Boston, to take lessons in French. 
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A hUDdrod years ago, OBrriages beiiig as yet «oti&ied to thfl 
few, tliu ^Tester part of the niournera utlen walked to the fpa,y». 
Decorum, indeed, exacted tbat the immediate relatives of a 
deceftaed person should walk iii procession, no matter what the 
weather might bo. These were followed by aequaintanees, who 
paid with simulati^d sorrow the duties rcquirci of them by 
fashion. A train of empty carriages brought up the rear, while 
the bells were tolled to keep the devil at a rosjiectful diBtance. 
The custom of the nearest friends following the body to the 
gtnve in their momenta of greatest affliction origin&tijd, it is 
said, with us in New Enlgand. It is worthy of being dofsed 
with that other agonizing horror which compelled the mounivr 
to Ibten to the fall of the cloda upon the cofiii). 

Hired mourners liuve not yet miide their appearance among 
us ; but if, while we stand here in Mouat Auburn, we scaa the 
faces of the occupants of yonder lonj; train of vehicles, how 
many shall bear the impress of real grief 1 

"Bor. My lonl, I came t 



The increasing cost of funerals is becoming a matter of seri- 
ous solicitude. The equality of the grave is by no means appU- 
cable to these displays. The rich, who can afford to be lavish, 
are copied by the poor, who cannot afford it. The trappings of 
the heaise, the number and elegance of the carri^ea, are noted 
for imitation. " Such a one made a poor funeral," ot " There 
were hut half a dozen carriages," followed by an expressive 
shrug, are not uncommon remarks, serving to fix the worldly 
condition of the deceased. 

Pomp at funerala is an inheritance which lapsed into the 
observance of a few simple forms under our Puritan ancestors. 
It grow under the province into such proportions as called for 
the intervention of positive law to prevent the poorer classes 
ruining themselves, for it was long the custom to present 
mourning scarfs, gloves, and gold rings to aVl the friends »nd 
relatives. 
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graves of the martyrs ■were only preserved in London by & ' 
narrow ctiance. In the so-callc4 work of rcBtoratiun in the gmnd ' 
old catheiirala like Chester and Bath, it ia elated that the 
bones of bishoia, judges, and the mutates of the time, whose 
remains were supposed to have been consigned to everlneliug 
rest, have been dug up ftom the cellars and carted awuy lika 
so much rubbish ! • 

In P^re la Chaiae you may see half an acre of gravestonei j 
colleeti^il in a certain [lart of the cemetery. These once l>eloRged I 
to graves, the leases of which having expired or purchase not 
being completed within a epecific time, the headstones are re- 
moved, the remaiua diainteired and consigned to n common 
trench. In the face of that morbid sentimentality displayeil by j 
the French in the construction of their tombs and their dwoRi- 
tion at certain periods with chaplets, wreaths, and immorfeUa, it ' 
is believed that no other civilized nation regards the burial of 
the common people with so ranch indjfferencn. Even the poor 
Chinese sells himself to obtAin a coffin in which to bury his 
father; and one of the most pleasing features of the American 
cemetery is the space set apart for the interment of straDgeis. 

Hamlet inquired of the grave-digger how long a man will lie 
in the earth ere he rot. This question has been answered in a 
manner from time to time where measures of identification have 
become necessary. The body of Henry IV. was recognized in 
Canterbur}' Cathedral after nearly four and a half centuries. 
The remains of Charles I. were also fuUy identified by the 
striking resemblance to portraits and the division of the head 
from the trunk. The bodies, in these cases, were of course em- 
balmed. Henry VIII. had been interred in the same vault in 
which Charles I. had been deposited. The leaden coflin of 
Henry, which was enclosed in one of wood, had been forced 
open, exhibiting the skeleton of the king after the lapse of 260 
years. The disinterment of bones in Egypt, Pompeii, and 
elsewhere, after they have kin in the earth more than a thou- 
sand years, renders it impracticable to fix any limit for their 
preservation. 

A city like Mount Auburn, which counts its eighteen thon- 
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figuied, with holy angels flitting about in marble vestoie. Here 
in a comer is one little grave, with the. mjrtle lovingly cluster- 
ing above ; and here is no more room, for all the members of 
the £BLmily are at home and sleeping. Each little ridge has its 
story, but let no human ghoul disturb the slumberer's repose. 

Pass we on to the tower and up to the battlement. Our 
simile holds good, for here in gray granite is a counterfeit of 
some old feudal castle by the Ehine. Here we stand, as it 
were, in an amphitheatre, hedged in by walls whose green 
slowly changes into blue ere they lose . themselves* where the 
ocean lies glistening in the distance. The river, making its 
way through the hiUs, is at our feet. The rural towns which 
the city, like some huge serpent, ever uncoihng and extending 
its folds, is gradually enveloping and strangling, nestle among 
the hillsides. Seaward, the smoke from scores of tall chimneys 
fleams and disfigures the delicate background of the sky, while 
they tell of life and activity within the vast workshop beneath. 
Let the great city expand as it will, here in its midst is a city 
of graves, its circle ever extending. It needs no soothsayer to 
tell us which will yet enroll the greater number. 

A view of Mount Auburn by moonlight and from this tower 
we should not commend to the timid. The white monuments 
would seem so many apparitions risen from their sepulchral 
habitations. The swaying and murmuring branches would send 
forth strange whisperings above, if they did not give illusive 
movement to the spectral forms beneath. But none keep vigil 
on the watch-tower, unless some spirit of the host below stands 
guard upon the narrow platform waiting the final trumpet 
sound. 

Mount Auburu has always been compared with the great 
cemetery of Paris, originally called Mont Louis, but now every- 
where known by the name of old Fran9ois Delachaise, the con- 
fessor of Louis Quatorze, and of whom Madame de Maiutenon 
said some spiteful things. The celebrated French cemetery was 
laid out on the grounds of the Jesuit establishment, and first 
used for sepulture in 1804, nearly thirty years previous to the 
occupation of Mount Auburn for a similar purpose. The area 
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of tbe Atnenntn ocxuidenblf exceeds that of tbe 
etoy, vliili! ite mtunl a^vautagce are greatly aapeaor. 

Hm tvo nuuaiiig surviron among tbe (randcn of Jbrant 
ADhnm an Dr. Jacob Bigelow, iti otriiest {riend, tund Alaun- 
ilcT Wailswwtli, irko made the Siet lopognpliicsl nirrey. It 
fcbuald aflbid «Iiigii>«i' gntification (o have Uir«d tu witnen not 
oDl]r tbfir craOioo *erni)g an a model for creiy cily and vtlkpi 
in tbr had, but aleo to we that it has been th« actual DMeat 
(4 imanring tbe remuns of those g^liereti vrithin in oaaftM 
fruiu that ntiaoaUed spirit of progrms which thtisat^Ds the todtt- 
Micn uf tbe n»oet andeot of onr city gnvejanls. It ta aa lib 
aa not that the moains of laac Johnson, the founder of B» 
toti. will be dtsturbeJ erelong, and that the old eocloMin 
vhich contains the aahM of John Hanoock and of Samnil 
Adainc will be croewd bjr an avenue, 'ft'hen this take* jiitt 
wv bepe tbe relics of these patriots will be removed to aanw d 
the mtal ceinfl<?ri«s whef? ihi-ir counlniiipn ninv t»ar llul 
BKiDuiDeiil li) tJjeir ujeiiiijTy the lack uS wliitli savors aiudi loi 
Strongly of the ingratitude of republics. 

]>ul this experience in regard to cemeteries is not peculiu to 
American cities. The old burial-ground of Bunhill-Field^ in 
Ijondon, called by Southey the "Campo Saato of th>! Disenl- 
ers," and where BunjTui, Georpe Fox, Isaac Watts, and De Foe 
lie, was only preserved, in 1867, after considerable ^ladoa 
The ancient ciistom of entombment under churches may also be 
considered nearly obsolete. The old Eu^lish cathedraU tn 
vast chamel-honses, in which interment:] are prohibited by art 
of Parliament, special authority being necessary for intermenl 
in Westminster Abbey. The mandates of health alone v«: 
long disregarded, but the absolute insecurity of this method of 
sepulture has been tcM> recently demoustruted by the great fire 
in Boston to need other examples. 

Neither are the rural cemeti-ries totally exempt from adrei* 
contingencies. War is their great enemy, and aa they ik 
usually located upon ground the best adapted to the opentiiHi^ 
of a siege, they have often become the theatre of aanfjiioaif 
conflict. The shattered stones at Get^biug, where the ded 
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once lay more thickly above ground than beneath, will long 
bear witness of the destructive power of shot alid shelL Cave 
Hill, the beautiful burial-place of Louisville, Ky., still bears 
the scars made by General Nelson's trenches. 

We do not now need to cite the customs of the ancients who 
often built their cemeteries without their walls, since the prac- 
tice of interment within the limits of our larger cities is now 
generally expressly forbidden. Our own ancestors chose the 
vicinity of their churches, as was the custom in Old England. 
Sometimes burials were made along the highways, and not uu- 
frequently in the private grounds of the family of the deceased. 
This custom, which has prevailed to its greatest extent in the 
country, has, in many instances, been productive of consequen- 
ces revolting to the sensibilities. Often the fee of a family 
graveyard has passed to strangers. We have seen little clusters 
of gravestones standing uncared for in the midst of an open 
field ; we have known them to lie prostrate for years, and even 
to be removed where they obstructed the mowing. 

There was a curious resemblance between the manner of 
sepulture practised by the ancient Celts and Britons with that 
in vogue among the American aborigines. The former buried 
their dead in cists, barrows, cavities of the rocks, and beneath 
mounds. The deceased were often placed in a sitting posture, 
and their arms and trinkets deposited with them. The latter 
heaped up mounds, or carefully concealed their dead in caves. 
The implements of war or the chase, belonging to the warrior, 
were always laid by his side for his use in the happy hunting- 
grounds. Some analogy in religious belief would justly be 
inferred from this similarity of customs, "fhe Indian remains 
arc commonly foimd in a sitting posture also, except where cir- 
cumstances do not admit of inhimiation, when they are fre- 
quently placed on scaffolds, in a reclining posture, in the 
branches of trees and out of the reach of wild animals. This 
disposition of the dead appears to be peculiar to the red-men 
of North America. 

Our own sepulchral rites have altered but little in a century. 
Mankind yet craves " the bringing home of bell and buriaL" 
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In England Jjoid Chesterfield was among the first to dis- 
countenance ostentatious funerals. His will, marked by pecu- 
liarities, provides for his own last rites in these words : — 

" Satiated with the pompous follies of this life, of which I have 
had an uncommon share, I wpuld have no posthimious ones die- 
played at my funeral, and therefore desire to be buried at the next 
borying-place to the place where I shall die, and limit the whole 
esqiense at my funeral to one hundred pounds/' 

Not nnfrequently, however, the will of a deceased person is 
thwarted, as was the case with Governor Burnet, whose friends 
were determined that his exit should not be made without noise 
or ceremoDy, in accordance with his request. 

The Irish may claim pre-eminence for singularity in the 
fonereal rite. With us the house of mourning is sacredly 
devoted to silence and .sorrow. We step as lightly as if we 
feared the slumberer's awakening. The light burns dimly in 
the chamber of death, casting pale shadows on the recumbent, 
rigid figure, robed for eternity. Hushed and awe-stricken 
watchers flit noiselessly about. It is difficult, therefore, to 
comprehend the orgies which usuaUy attend on a " wake." All 
we know is, it is a custom, and as such is respected, though to 
our mind " more honored in the breach than the observance.*' 

Our veneration for the dead is not of that fine, subtle quality 
that guards the place of sepulture, even of the great, with jeal- 
ous care. The mother of Washington long slept in an unknown 
grave ; the place where the ashes of Monroe were deposited was 
wellnigh forgotten, while that of President Taylor is neglected. 
It is doubtful if there are fifty persons now living who know 
the last resting-place of Samuel Adams. Michel Ney has no 
monument in P^re la Chaise. What better illustration of the 
doom of greatness than the cash entry upon the parish records 
of the Madeleine] "Paid seven francs for a .coffin for the 
Widow Capet." 

Low as we are inclined to estimate our own reverence for the 
departed, it is infinitely greater than exists in England or 
France at the present day. Just now we related that the 
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Mqd inhabitants, requiree time to observe. There are the 
natural beautiea of tree, shmb, and flower ; there are the 
tomba, the monuments, and the 'simple stones. Then there are 
the epitaphs, some of which even the casual visitor may not 
iMd without emotion. He may stand before the tablets of 
Kiikland, Buckminster, Everett, Story, Channing, or wander 
about until the name of Margaret Fuller or of Mrs. Parton 
stays his footsteps. Kot fai from the entrance is the tomb of 
the gifted Prussian, Spiirzheim, a chaste and beautiful design, 
fiowditch's statue, in bronze, by Ball Hughes, challenges onr 
napect for the man who was the equal of Laplace in everything 
bat vanity. 




Mount Auburn boasts of other architectural features besides 
it« tombs, of which so many are now being built above ground 
that the avenues will, in time, acquire a certain resemblance to 
P^re ta Chaise, where one seems always walking in the streets 
of a city. The Chapel is a gem of its kind, a cathedral in the 
diminutive. It has become a central object of attraction, from 
the works of art it contains, — the most remarkable specimens 
nf BtAtuary in America. They were designed to represent four 
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Clashing interests between the society and the lot-holders 
lOon called for new measures. A small beginning had been 
nade with the proposed garden, but the income from the cem- 
etery, greater than had been expected, promised to increase 
i)eyond the calculations of the most sanguine. It became evi- 
lent that the whole tract would be wanted for a cemetery. The 
^dea of separation from the parent society under a government 
3f its own suggested itself, and was at length proposed by 
^larshall P. WildesL The discussion on this point was warm 
uid protracted ; so much so that Judge Story, who acted as 
shairman of the cemetery committee, one day took his hat and 
(eft the meeting in auger, but was induced to return. The 
terms of separation were finally arranged and incorporated into 
the charter of the Mount Auburn Association. The society 
relinquished its rights upon payment, annually, of one fourth of 
the income of the cemetery, after deducting a fixed sum for its 
expenditures. 

This most popular of our societies has already received a very 
large income from this source, — sufficient to enable it to ex- 
pand and beautify with its touch the most remote parts of the 
Union. Taste is developed. A hanging garden is suspended 
above the door of every cottage, and Hesperides gives up its 
golden treasures at our command. Not the least of its benefits 
Ls the inauguration of Mount Auburn, where the weary 

" Choo8€ their ground 
And take their rest." 

In his address on the occasion of laying the comer-stone of 
Old Horticultural Hall, in 1845, Mr. Wilder well said : — 

"And be it ever remembered, that to the Massachuaetts Horticul- 
tural Society the community are indebted for the foundation and 
consecTation of Mount Auburn Cemetery, — that hallowed resting- 
place, that garden of graves." 

We entered the cemetery with a funeral cort^gt, and we now 
depart with one. Once past the gate the staid and solemn 
x>llection of carriages becomes dismembered, and its sinuous 
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printing-office of Bet^amin Edee, who muoved bis type nnil 
preKi from Boston in the spring of 1775. He printed fur tbi^ 
I'rovincial Congress, and luuuy of the old btoodsides of the 
time bear his imprint. 

Glossing the bridge, the first old bonse nii the eaat side of the 
way — now the residence of Mr, Urifrham — is the Coolidf^ 
tavern of Revolutionary times, kept by Nathaniel C'oolidgo fttim 
1764 to 1770, and afterwurdB by "the Widow Oooli<!ge." Con- 
temporary with this was Learned's tavern, on the site of the 
Spring HoteL Nathaniel Coolid^re's was known in 1770 as the 
" Sign of Mr, Wilkes near Noiumtnm Bridge." The house wna 
appointed as a rendezvous for the Committee of Safety in May, 
1775, in oise of an alarm. President Washington lodged hew 
in 178'J, and styled the Widow Coolidge's house a very indif 
ferent one indeed. 

Opposite Mr. Brigham's, and near the river-liank, is another 
old house, whioh is situnted on ground belonging from the earli' 
est settlement to the Cook family. John Cook lived here during 
the Revolution, and some of the olflcers of out army boarded 
with him at the time of the siege, of whom Colonel Knox and 
Harry Jackson, bosom friends, enjoyed each other's companion- 
ship during brief intervals of re.st. It was probably to this place 
Knox afterwards brought his wife. In a chamber of this bouse 
Paul Revere engraved his plates, and, assisted by John Cook, 
struck off the Colony notes emitted by order of the Provincial 
Congress. Lying contiguous to this estate along the river were 
the old iishing-wier lands of the town. 

Our Rirables extend no farther in the direction wo have pur- 
sued than the vicinity of the " Great Bridge," so called in the 
day of small things. Newton, it is true, abounds in pleasant 
walks, wliijp not a few of its worthies have made a figure in 
history. Of these Captain Thomas Prentice, the famous Indian 
fighter in Philip's time, may, in the order of chronology, justly 
claim precedence. Reputed to have been one of Old Noll's sol- 
diers, he was a sort of second Myles Stnnilish, tough as hickory, 
seasoned in war, and of a])proved conduct. "He is said to have 
killed with an axe, on his farm in this town, a teat which 
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Tantalus before their greedy eyes. They found the streams 
turbulent and swift ; the Black Hills, wliich the iron-horse now 
so easily ascends, were infested with bears and rattlesnakes. 
Many of the party fell ill from the effects of drinking the 
brackish water of the Platte, Dr. Jacob Wyeth, brother of 
the captain and surgeon of the party, being unluckily of this 
number. 

Sublette, a French creole, and one of those pioneei*s that have 
preceded pony-express, telegraph, stage-coach, and locomotive, 
in their onward mar(jh, had no fears of the rivalry of the New 
England men, and readily took them under his protection. Be- 
sides, they swelled his numbers by the addition of a score of 
good rifles, no inconsiderable acquisition when liis valuable 
caravan entered the country of the treacherous Blackfeet, the 
thieving Crows, or warlike Nez-Perces. The united bands 
arrived at Pierre's Hole, the trading rendezvous, in July, where 
they embraced the first opportunity for repose since leaving the 
white settlements. 

At this place there was a further secession from Wyeth's 
company, by which ho was left with only eleven men, the re- 
mainder preferring to return homeward with Sublette. Petty 
grievances, a somewhat too arrogant demeanor on the part of 
the leader, and the conviction that the trip would prove a 
failure, caused these men to desert their companions when only 
a few hundred miles distant from the mouth of the Columbia. 
Before a final separation occurred, a severe battle took place 
between the whit-es and their Indian allies and the Blackfeet, 
by which Sublette lost seven of his own men killed'and thirteen 
wounded. None of Wyeth's men were injured in this fight, 
but a little later one of those who had separated from him was 
ambushed and killed by Blackfeet. 

Wyeth now joined Milton Sublette, the brother of William, 
under whose guidance he proceeded towards Salmon River. 
The Bostons, as the northwest coast Indians formerly styled all 
white men, arrived at Vancouver on the 29th of October, hav- 
ing occupied seven months in a journey which may now be 
made in as many days. The expedition was a failure, indeed. 
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how old Gunga would have shivered had one of the solid blocks 
hlhm into his fiery tide ! 

Little did John Winthrop and his associates dream that the 
ke and granite which they saw with such foreboding would 
prove mines of wealth to their descendants. The traffic in ice 
was originated by Frederick Tudor in 1805, by shipping a 
single cargo in a brig to Martinique. It was characterized by 
the sagacious merchants of Boston as a mad project, and the 
adventurer was laughed at by the whole town. The cargo 
arrived in perfect condition. The business prospered. Mr. 
Tudor found other markets open to him, but want of means 
prevented his extending his trade to the East Indies for nearly 
thirty years after ho had shipped his tirst cargo. He leased or 
purchased rights at Fresh Pond, Spot Pond, Walden Pond, and 
Smith's Pond, — a railway being built to the former, solely for 
the transportation of ice. 

In 1835 Mr. Tudor was unable to meet his indebtedness, but 
by favor of his creditors was enabled to go on and pursue with 
energy the business he had inaugurated. He discharged every 
obligation in full. His house owned property in Nahant, 
Charlestown, New Orleans, Jamaica, Calcutta, Madras, and 
lk)mbay, so that it was almost possible for liim who at twenty- 
two had founded a traffic so extraordinary to repeat the proud 
boast of England, " that the sun never set on his possessions." 

Let us once more take the route of the old Watertown road. 
And first we greet the ancient hostelry standing in the angle 
formed by the intersection of Belmont Street. This was known 
in lievolutionary times as IMward Richanlson's tavern, though, 
as we have seen, it dated much fartht?r back. The house has 
been removed a short distance from its original location, and 
has ex|)erienced changes in its exterior ; but witliin are still in- 
tact bar-room, kitchen, and dining-ro<^)m, with the spacious fire- 
place, beside which hung the loggerhead. This wjis one of the 
places where the Colony cannon and intrenching tools were 
concealed. It was also a famous place of resort for Burgoyne'g 
officers, on account of the cock-pit kept on the other side of the 
road. Some of these gentlemen, from the West of England, 
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were very gurtial u> tluii viwl *piTt. Ww nJaia thi- muw-i nf 
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" I !twi!ai' now you riitiU hare nintlier of thrtn ; J smar no* 
I oover Mw anything au bloodtliinty m you UribmiaB* b« ; if 
yxu can't ha lighting ami catting otbar [m>u[i1c's thrcttt*, yna 
must Iw sctUoji! two liannleM cnHtnns to kill uue anotbi-r. 0« 
along, ),-o. I have Iieuni of yuur cruitl iltiiDgs at Wai(«luwn. 
riilting off the frathere. and th« poor crmtomt' onmb an<l ^Ik 
iind putting on iron thiii^ upon their legat Go alm^, I si;.' 

BuittU}; Utc ortioa to the wuH, tlw old vonmi niwd bft 
crutch, and threateoMl to expeute tftunmuy jiMtke on the uR- 
RRN, whg did not coneidor it incUacieet 1a famU k hiwtT rMiMt 
This twrvm— Eulsvi)urntly Bird's, uid also kept by BrDawi— 
is ii'jw the reu<leric.-c of .Tospph Bird, known Ihrtiugh his effurt« 
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It is not known where Rev. George Phillipe, tirst pastor of 
the church of Watertown, lies buried, but tradition bavins 
aHsi);ned tile little knoll a short distance beyond the tavern acd 
near the highway as his resting-place, Mr. Bird caused eicavi- 
tion to be carefully made there, without finding evidence of 

A short walk brings us to the ancient burial-place of Water- 
town. It is not a pardeti but a field of graves. The stones are 
scarcely visible above the clovor-tops and daisies. Tlie r«l 
brick and Wue slal« eontraat somewhat sharply with the marble 
and granite of the neighl>oring cemetery. If anything, the plaw 
wears an even sadder aspect of neglect than its conteniporatr 
of tUd Cambridge, The very cedars seem dj-ing. Tlie niosjv 
old slone-wall which forms one side of the enclosure is half 
concealetl by climbing vines. One little pathway dividisa the 
ground in twain, giving thoughtless pedestrians a short cut 
^m street to street. A short cut through a graveyard '. 

"Good frend for lesvs aake forbe&re," 

This graveyard is thought to have been used as early us 
1612, although the situation before mentioned on the Bird 
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estate was conjectured to have preceded it, — a supposition 
which the examinations of Mr. Bird may he considered to have 
settled. Opposite, and well withdrawn from the highway, is 
the house which tradition, that ignis fatuus of history, alleges 
to have heen the home of Rev. Mr. Phillips, — perhaps that 
built for him by Sir Richard SaltonstalL This would place it 
in the front rank of old houses, where it clearly belongs, though 
it has for fifty years lost the distinctive English character it 
once possessed. 

The second graveyard in the town, according to its present 
limits, is at the junction of Mount Auburn and Common 
Streets. It was established about 1754, the year the meeting- 
house afterwards used for the sessions of the Provincial Con- 
gress was built on the same ground. The neighborhood of 
the first cemetery is the supposed site of the first or second 
meeting-house, it being usually placed beside Mr. Phillips's 
house. The almost invariable custom of that day would seem 
to indicate its location within the limits of the old burial-place. 

The church, to which the sittings of Congress gave political 
consequence, had a lofty steeple with square tower and open 
belfry. The entrance was on the east side. It had galleries, 
and was furnished with the old-fashioned box pews, having 
those movable seats which every one at the conclusion of the 
service felt obliged to turn back with a concussion repeated 
throughout the house like an irregular volley of small-arms. 
Rev. William Gordon, author of the History of our Revolution, 
officiated here as the chaplain of Congress. The vane which 
belonged to this house now adorns the pinnacle of the Metho- 
dist church. 

Before you come to the bridge in Watertown, first built 
in 1660, there stood until recently, within the foundry-yard 
of Miles Pratt & Co., an old dwelling-house notable for its 
dilapidation. It seemed scarcely able to boar its own weight, 
and, as it encumbered the ground, was pulled down. During 
the work of demolition the workmen found a number of old 
copper coins, which had remained concealed in chinks or crev- 
ices a century or more. This is said to have been the old 
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attacked one of bis servants. This old trooper lived in the 
saddle all his life, and died at eighty-nine of a fedl from his 
horse. His place was at the comer of the road leading to 
Brookline, occupied of later years by the Harbacks. 

Joseph Ward, who built in 1792 the old mansion opposite 
the Skinner place, was appointed by General Heath his aide-de- 
camp the day after the battle of Lexington, and was the first to 
hold such a position in the American army. He was, in May 
following, with Samuel Osgood of Andover, appointed to a 
similar position by General Ward, subsequently holding the 
office of Commissary of Musters in the Continental Army. 

Michael Jackson, colonel of the 8th Massachusetts, has been 
met with in our pages. Joining his company at the Lexington 
alarm, in the absence of commissioned officers, he was chosen 
to command for the day. He immediately stepped from his 
place in the ranks as a private, and gave the order, Shoulder 
arms^ platoons right wheels quick time, forward march 1 When 
he got to Watertown meeting-house the officers of the regiment 
were holding a consultation. Finding they were likely to con- 
sume valuable time in speeches, he led all that would follow 
him where they could strike the British. He fell in with 
Percy's column, and that gallant* gentleman received him with 
all the honors of a hot discharge of musketry. Jackson's men 
were at first demoralized, but rallied and gave shot for shot. 

In* the old Xewton burying-ground the seeker will find the 
ton)b in which were placed the remains of General William 
Hull and of his wife, Sarah (Fuller) Hull. A plain marble 
slab is inscribed, 

"Genl. WaLiAM Hull 

An officer of the Revolation 

died Nov. 29th 1825 aged 72 years. 

Mrs Sarah Hull 
died August 2d 1826 aged 67 years.'* 

However he may read the history of the campaign which 
culminated in the surrender of Detroit, the student may not in 
this place withhold his sympathy for .the misfortunes of a brave 
but ill-fated soldier. That he was not deficient in courage his 
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"t-er. Dut his publir liti.' hiul iilw{iy.s intcrt'ortMl with tlu'se sp<*c- 
"^olations. When lie went to Detroit as governor, he invested 
lost of his funds in real estate in the then frontier village, and 
obliged to build a house for a residence. After he left 
>it all his property there was sacrificed. He had advanced 
sums for the defence of the Territory', which, together with 
salary as governor, mostly remained unpaid until his death, 
•nd were only obtained by his family after repeated petitions to 
Congress for relief. 

The farm in Newton of nearly three hundred acres, owned 
and occupied by General Hull up to the time of his death, was 
first occupied by Joseph Fuller, bom in 1652. He was the 
son of John Fuller, who came over in 1635 with John Win-, 
throp, Jr., and settled in Cambridge Village (New Town) in 
1644. In 1658 he bought a tract of one thousand acres in the 
northwest part of the town, long known as the Fuller Farm. 
His son Joseph, when he married Lydia, daughter of Edward 
Jackson, in 1680, received twenty acres of land from his father- 
in-law. This was part of a tract of five hundred acres which 
had belonged to Governor Bradstreet in 1646, and which the 
governor had bought of Thomas Mayhew of Watertown in 
1638 for six cows. Here Joseph Fuller built his house in 
1680, and together with about two hundred acres inherited 
from his father, it formed the fann which descended to his son 
Joseph, his grandson Abraham who added to it, and his grand- 
daughter Sarah Fuller, who married Colonel William Hull in 
1781. After the death of Mrs. Hull the place was sold and 
divided, a part coming inta the possession of William Claflin, 
who has improved and embellished it with much taste. It 
might be called the " Governors' Farm," having been o^vned by 
Simon Bradstreet, William Hull, and William Claflin. 

About 1767 Abraham Fuller removed a part of the old house 
built in 1680, and replaced it with one more modern. The 
portion of the original structure retained by him remained until 
1814, when General Hull removed it, putting in its place the 
one he occupied till the time of his decease. The mansion, 
composed of the two structures built by Judge Fuller and his 
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picturesque attitudes about him. Eliot's was &n example we 
can always contemplate with satisfaction as compensating 
largely for the malevolent persecution so often meted out to 
the red-man in the name of the Master. 

Having traversed the utmost limits of the Continental lines 
in Middlesex, from the Mystic to the Charles, and so far as in 
us lies set the camps in order, rebuilt and garrisoned the works 
anew, sought out the captains, and fitted together the parts of 
the rude machinery of government, we now entreat the reader 
to bear us company in our rhume of the first and last attempt 
of an enemy to penetrate into the interior of Massachusetts. 



w 
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It is time the idea should be buried out of sight that the ex- 
pedition to Lexington was a mere marauding foray upon a col- 
lection of unarmed, inoffensive peasants. It was not the fault 
of the British general that he was not met and resisted at every 
step from Lechmere's Point to Lexington Green, if, indeed, 
his troops had ever succeeded in reaching that place. It was 
not the fault of the Americans that they did not oppose his 
march with the greater part of the twelve thousand minute- 
men they were engaged in equipping for the field. They knew 
they were levying war, they knew the regulars were preparing 
to strike ; they were surprised, — that is all. 

Before the battle of Lexington, the Americans had twelve 
light field-pieces, with proper ammunition, for which they were 
organizing six companies of artillery, and had accumulated as 
many as eleven hundred tents, fifteen thousand canteens, with 
other camp equipage in proportion. We say nothing of the 
magazines of small-arms, brimstone, saltpetre, bullets, pro- 
visions, and medicines, which they were collecting in vast 
quantities. They had resolved five months before that the 
precise moment to begin hostilities was when the British 
marched into the country with their baggage, artillery, and 
ammunition. If General Gage had quietly j^ermitted these 
preparations to go on, he would have deserved the appointment 
of generalissimo of the provincial forces. 

The provincials had undoubtedly i*eceived information that 
their stores were in danger, for, on the very day the troops left 
B^^ston, orders were given for the dispersion of their magazines 
among several towns. It is evident that a movement on Con- 
conl was api)rehended. The leaders knew they were not quite 
ready for battle, and they labored under the disiul vantage of ex- 
pecting the blow without knowing precisely where it was to 
fall. The secret had been well guarded ; so well that it is said 
Haldimand, Gage's second in command, did not know the 
troops had marched until the next moniing. But this the 
reacler may or may not believe ; for our own part wo do not 
believe it. Nevertheless, General Gage had always the advan- 
tage of a movable force, n.*ady to launch at any moment. 
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his errand — had not fallen in with one of these patrols he 
would have ridden plump into the main body. The troops 
moved by old Charlestown Lane, now Milk Street, so that 
Revere*8 route intersected their line of march. Samuel Murray, 
a tory, and the son of a pestilent tory, was their guide. 

The morning was chilly, the way unfrequented, and not a 
sound came out of the gloom in which the cohort was en- 
shrouded, save, perhaps, the rattling of scabbards in unison 
with the measured tramp, or where some amphibious batrachian 
sent up a dismal croak from the stagnant pools. The gallant 
Welsh, the gay marines, and the gracious, well-bred officers of 
the light companies must have felt their spirits not a little in- 
fected by their inglorious undertaking. Smith unconsciously 
held in liis hand the wedge which was to split the British 
Empire in twain. 

Tlie column moves on in silence past the old Davenport 
tavern, still standing at the comer of North Avenue and Beech 
Streets. Afar off the note of alarm, had begun to sound with 
the awakening day. Revere had roused the Medford bands. 
Bells were beginning to ring out, and gunshots to explode on 
the morning air, as we have heard them many a time since in 
some country village at the return of this day. Smith halts ; 
the surprise has ended, and certcs, wo should say the soldiers* 
faces might brighten at the prospect. Pitcaim moves off with 
his six companies. An express goes back to the General for 
help. Then the word is " Forwaixl ! " and the column presses 
on. It passes the last rendezvous of the Revolutionary Com- 
mittee at the Black Horse in Menotomy, now Arlington, and 
Elbridge Gerry, Orne, and Lee, escaping half dres^ted into the 
fields, throw themselves flat on their faces among the stubble. 
The watch-dogs bark, but the shutters of the houses in the vil- 
lage are kept close (Jrawn, while eager eyes peer forth into the 
darkness. " Close your ranks ! " " Press on ! " are the oft-repeated 
commands. Beside the old Tufts* tavern the soldiers halt to 
slake their thirst at a well now filled up, but which was for- 
merly in the space between the tavern and the store. Men 
roused from sleep at the tread of the British phalanx warily 
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the northwesterly corner of the Common. The flagstaflf is now 
placed not far from the site of the old meeting-house, hut since 
the day when it stood here the southerly point of the Common 
has been somewhat elongated. An oak-tree or two stood about 
the meeting-house, and the Common itself was covered here and 
there with low brush. The little belfry stood on the site of 
the monument. It was removed to the old Parker farm, on 
the TValtham road, better known as the birthplace of Theodore 
Ptirker, whose ancestor, John Parker, commanded the company 
of minute-men fired upon by the regulars. 

On the right of the Bedford road and nearly opposite the old 
church was John Buckman's tavern, in which many of Parker's 
men assembled before the arrival of the troops, and which 
served as a refuge for some of the Americans afterwards. The 
fugitives fired upon the Britons from this house, and the shot- 
holes still seen in the clapboards attest that they drew the 
regulars' fire. Some of the British wounded were left here on 
the retreat. The old inn, now owned by the Meriam family, 
remains nearly as it was in 1775, and is the most conspicuous 
landmark of the battle-ground. The first post-office in the town 
was hero located. Some Lombard y poplars that formerly stood 
about the building have now disappeared. The tavern, with its 
ham and outbuildings, and the meeting-house and belfry, arc 
shown in our view of the Common. 

On the southwest side of the Concord road, and looking upon 
the Common, were two houses, at least one of which is still 
standing. On the north side of the Green were two dwellings, 
with a blacksmith's shop between. The one nearest the Bed- 
ford road was that of Jonathan Harrington, one of the vic- 
tims of the regulars' fire, whose wife witnessed his fall and the 
convulsive eflforts made bv him to reach her side. The other 
house, then that of Daniel Harrington, and still remaining in 
the Harrington family, is now there, looking, we should imagine, 
much as it did a hundred years ago. In front of it are some of 
the most magnificent specimens of our grand American elm to 
be seen far or near. Doolittle's picture of the battle-ground was 
drawn from this house. On the east of it was the well at 

16 
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pilgrim. The shaft is of granite, with a marble tablet bearing 
the following inscription, written by Rev. Jonas Clark of Lex- 
ington.. Lafayette and Kossuth have both read it. 

. ** Sacred to the Liberty and the Rights of Mankind I ! ! The 
Freedom and Independence of America — Sealed and defended 
with the blood of her sons — This Monument is erected by the In- 
habitants of Lexington, under the patronage and at the expense of 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, to the memory of their Fel- 
low-citizens, Ensign Rolnjrt Monroe, Messrs. Jonas Parker, Samuel 
Hadley, Jonathan Harrington, Junr., Isaac Muzzy, Caleb Harring- 
ti»n and John Brown, of Lexington, and Asahel Porter, of Woburn, 
who feU on this Field, the first victims of the Swprd of British Tyr- 
anny and Oppression, on the morning of the ever-memorable Nine- 
teenth of April, An. Dom. 1775. The Die was Cast ! ! I The blood 
of these Martyrs in the cause of God and their Country was the 
Cement of the Union of these States, then Colonies, and gave the 
Spring to the Spirit, Finnness and Resolution of their Fellow-citi- 
zens. They rose as one man to revenge their Brethren's blood, and 
at the point of the Sword to assert and defend their native Rights. 
They nobly dared to be Free ! ! ! The contest was long, bloody, and 
ailecting. Righteous Heaven approved the Solemn Appeal ; Vic- 
tory crowned their Anns, and the Peace, Liberty, and Indepen- 
dence of the United States of America was their glorious Reward. 
Bnilt in the vear 1799." 

The bodies of the seven individuals belonging to Lexington 
were originally enclosed in long wooden boxes made of rough 
boards, and buried in one grave in a comer of the town bury- 
ing-ground, separate and distinct from all other graves. A few 
days prior to the celebration in 1835, the remains were disin- 
terred and placed in a wooden coffin enclosed in lead and made 
air-tight, the whole being then placed in a mahogany sar- 
cophagus. At the conclusion of the exerciser on that occasion 
the sarcophagus was deposited in the tomb constructed near the 
base of the monument. When the bodies were exhumed the 
coffins were completely decayed. The bones were also more or 
less decayed. 

The people of Lexington, sensible of the impression which the 
monument gives the beholder, have some time contemplated the 
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building of a new one on a move enlaiged phui. This idea his, 
we believe, finally meiged into that of placing appiopriate me- 
morial statues in the Town Hall, two being alzeady fixed thorn. 
They represent a soldier of 1770 and of 1861. When the va- 
cant niches shall be occupied by the proposed statues of Han- 
cock and Adams the design will be complete. The figurss 
already in the hall are not without merit, but are placed in so 
obscure a light as to be seen to great disadvantage. We most 
say that it does not appear fix)m this measure how the defects 
of the old monument, with its too lengthy inscription, are to be 
remedied. The memorials placed within four walls fail to in- 
culcate any moral iesson, and are completely shut out from the 
observation of the passer-by. The old monument, not being of 
itself a relic of the Eevolution, its materials might be included 
in a new structure more properly commemorative of the event 
It stands just where it should, — on the spot where the tocsin 
first sounded '' To arms ! " It should not be inferred that vis- 
itors are not admitted with all courtesy to view the statuary, 
but we should much like to see a shaft national in its character 
and worthy to illustrate one of History's most eventful pages, 
standing on the ancient parade. 

The troops, having finished their bloody work, and being 
joined by tlie rear column, re-form, give three huzzas for vic- 
tory, and push on for Concord. As, however fast they may 
march we shall be sure to overtake them, we desirt» the reader 
to accompany us to the old Clark house so called. 

What is now Hancock Street was the old Bedford road in 
1775. The parsonage was situated on the west side, a quarter 
of a mile distant from the old meeting-house. 

Tlio house belongs certainly to two, and perhaps to three, 
periods. It is composed of a main building in the plain, sub- 
stantial style of the last century, and of a more antiquated 
structure standing at right angles with it. The first confronts 
vou if vou have come down the road from the Common ; the 
last faces the street, from which the whole stnicture stands 
back a little distance, with a space of green turf between. A 
large willow is growing in front of the main house, and on the 
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veige of the grass-plot stands an elm, its branches interlacing 
those of a fellow-tree on the other side the way, so as to form a 
triumphal arch under which no patriot should fail to pass. We 
have christened the twain Hancock an<l Adams. The one is 
sturdy, far reaching, and comprehensive; the other, graceful, 
supple, but of lesser breadth. About the house flourish lilacs, 
syringas, and the common floral adjuncts of a New England 
home. 

In this house the afterwards proscribed fellow-patriots, Han- 
cock and Adams, were lodging at the time of the night march, 
of which one object was supposed to be their arrest. They 
were advised by Gerry that the British officers were patrolling 
the road with some sinister design. A guard of. the town's 
alarm-list was placed about the house, and when Kevere rode 
up, " bloody with spurring," to warn the patriot leaders, he 
was requested not to make a noise for fear of waking them. 
" Noise ! " quoth our bluff mechanic, " you '11 have noise enough 
before long. The regulars are coming out ! " After some 
further parley with the Rev. Mr. Clark, Hancock, who recog- 
nized his friend's voice, arose and bade him enter. William 
Dawes, the other messenger sent by Warren, arrived soon after. 
This was not long after midnight, and sleep, we may suppose, 
was banished the house for the i-emainder of the night. 

The room occupied by " king " Hancock and " citizen " 
Adams is the one on the lower floor on the left of the entrance. 
Care has been taken to preserve its original appearance. The 
woodwork, of Southern pine, has remained unpainted, acquiring 
with age a beautiful color. One side of the room is wainscoted 
up to the ceiling, the remaining walls bearing the original paper 
in large figures. The staircase in the front hall has also re- 
mained innocent of paint, and is handsome enough for a church. 
Age has given to the carved balusters and panelled casings a 
richness and depth of hue that scorns the application of any 
unnatural pigment. The room we have just left is in the south- 
west comer of the house. Passing to the opposite side of the 
hall, we enter the best room, which corresponds in finish with 
that just described, except that the painter's bnish has been 
applied to the wainscot and newer paper to the walls. 
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low ringUta in which scuroely a gray faair couli] he nam, uul 
olthmigh for tfan Mcond lime a wiilow, was as sprightly aa a giri 
<if MXtMB. VHiftt lier youth waa tbu midtir will be «t no Iw 
lo infer. Cbanning, vivatioua, and witty, witli a little iliuli uf 
the coquette withal, ouc might panlon Colonel tLutwiok. Utr 
"f thr Itoetou Cndeta, fur beconung her servnnt. 

Uaucock had aspired to and obtuinett a uiilitniy nnk. He 
was a triA« uf a duidy in his attiio, putleularly tu Iiin miKtuy 
iMrb, when liia piiitU. swiml-kimt, and lace witv' iilw;iv.>; of tin' 
newest fashion, and rivalled those uf any of his Majesty's offi- 
cers. l!age revoked Hancock's commission, and the indignant 
corps disbanded, flinging — ^uratively — the governor's stauil- 
Bi\l in his face, which made him as mad as a March hare. Hf 
is supposed to give his wrath utterance in verse : — 

" Yonr Colonel H k bjr neglect. 



T wuB priiper he ahould be ilismisseil ; 

By mortal man be treated ill ; 

Be (realeil iti by mortal mui. 
O, hul 1 but liave kaown before 
The lemiwr of your factious core. 
It should liave been my greatest plenu] 
To liave [irevenle>l tljia boM meaanre. 
To nieet nith auch severe disgrace, 
My slnndam flung Into niy face ! 
Disband voiinwlvES ! — so cnreed stont ' 



On the I2th of June, 1775, Governor Gage hy ptodamatiot) 
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exempted Hancock and Adams from his offer of a general par^ 
don, and declared all persons who might give them aid or shel- 
ter rebels and traitors. Copies of this document were posted in 
all the public places, and left with every householder in the 
town of Boston. Tliis being as far as the authority of the royal 
governor extended, the objects of his paper decree were never 
in any apprehension of their personal safety. Outlawry by the 
king's government was to make them the two most conspicuous 
figures in the Colonies, and the selection of Hancock to preside 
over the Continental Congress partook largely of an act of 
bravado. Trumbull's burlesque of Gage's proclamation, which 
appeared in June, 1775, evidently formed the germ of his hu- 
morous epic of MacFingal. 

Hancock's martial pride, coupled, perhaps, with the feeling 
that he must show himself, in the presence of his lady love, a 
soldier worthy of her favor, inclined him to show fight when 
tlie regulars were expected. His widow related that it was 
with great difficulty that herself and the colonel's aunt kept 
him from facing the British on that day. While the bell on 
the Green was sounding the alarm, Hancock was cleaning his 
sword and fusee, and putting his accoutrements in order ; but 
at length the importunities of the ladies and the urgency of 
other friends prevailed, and he retired with Adams to a place 
of concealment. The astute Adams, it is recounted, a little 
annoyed perhaps at his friend's obstinacy, clapped him on the 
shoulder, and exclaimed, looking significantly at the weapons, 
" That is not our business ; we belong to the cabinet." It will 
IH}W be easily understood by the reader why Hancock, who was 
also a relative of Rev. Mr. Clark, chose to come so far from 
Concord, where the Congress was sitting, to lodge. 

The j)atriots first repaired to the hill, then wooded, southeast 
of Mr. Clark's, where they remained until the trooj>s passed on 
to Conconi. They were afterwards conducted to the house of 
Madam Jones, widow of Rev. Thomas Jones, and Rev. Mr. 
Marrett, in Burlington. From here, upon a new alarm, they 
retired to Mr. Amos Wyman's, in Billerica, leaving an elegant 
rej)ast, to which they had just sat down, untasted. Revere, 
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hastened to array tbemselTies fbribeirpr tliti wtm mttk to lie 
inevitable. " Arms ! " was the crj, ''give as amis ! " ^Hearken 
to one young, ardent spirit : ^ I would not be without a gun if 
it costs me five guineasy as I shall be called a toiyor something 
worse if I am without one. Pray don't ML of sending me a 
gun! agun! a gun and bqrcmet ; by all means a gun I agunl" 

At the celebration in 1783 Hanoock, then governor, was 
present, again sojourning at Mr. Claik^s. At the appointed 
time Captain Munroe appeared with h|s eompany, and escorted 
his Excellency to the m09ting4iouse» where Bev. Mr. Adams of 
Lunenbuigh preached tiie anaivenaiy eermon. Cannon were 
fired, and the United States flag hoMed at sunrue over Cap- 
tain Brown's, and near the qpot whrae the militia were daSoL 
The Eev. Mr. Clark has recounted the events of the day, whieh 
he witnessed in part ftom hk own houaa 

The old burial-ground of Lexington is so secluded that the 
stranger might pass it without suspecting its vicinity, if some 
friendly hand did not guide him to the spot. It lies back of 
the Unitarian Church, and is reached by a little avenue from 
the street. We looked for the older graves here with the same 
ill success which has befallen in many similar places. The 
" forefathers of the hamlet " have scarcely left their traces upon 
the stones. There is a handsome marble monument over the 
remains of Governor Eustis, erected by his widow, the daughter 
of Hon. Woodbury Langdon of Portsmouth. She lived to the 
great age of eighty-four, and now reposes by the side of her 
husband. The stone for the governor's monument was quarried 
in the Berkshire Hills. 

The noise whieh the battle of Lexington made reached Eng- 
land. A subscription was raised in London and forwarded for 
the relief of the widows and orphans of those who itell here and 
all along the blood-stained road. Walpole deplored it in a let- 
ter to Sir Horace !Mann, and Rogers, the poet's £ather, put on 
mourning. The fatal news was carried from Salem to England 
by Richard Derby, reaching there May 29. 
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sort of faacination in tha oU, BUMt^nnn, tambl xi i wui itooB- 
walls. Ko gnat stretch d baaguuktiaa ms naetmuj to oon- 
vert them into the wnputa of ft oeotniy igo^ bebiiid wlugh th* 
Tustic warrioTa oioached Bod krelled the deadlj tabes. 

A grand old elm staadlng aentind at the entnueo of the 
town ma; have jDiimiiuad.K challeng* to the minadag war, ov 
waved back the sctirtet amj with ite then yoothfal unoM. Bat 
the goal was almost reeohed. The officen tighten theii awocd- 
belta ; the men fitsten theii gsiten and fix theii gmnadier ea^ 
more finnly. Onwaid I 

The high hill aioond which the road winda .aa it oiten 
Concord ia the poBiti<m from which due Amerieani viowed the 
approach of the legulan, and 'trtiich was immedi^elj ocot^nad 
by a Britbh detachment! By hia apiea Smith ka/nr ttia plaoaa 
where the munitioiia wen dapoaitad. The battda di^Mae to 
their allotted work. 

Concord ia one of those placas which, not having any soenic 
features sufEiciently marked to arrest the tourist, has yet found 
— and this apart from its battle reminiscences — a group of 
writers who have made it one of exceeding aud wide-spread 
attractiveness, so that do town in New England, we will ven- 
ture to say, is so well known to the world in general And 
this, as in the play which but for the excellent acting would 
be doomed to fatal mediocrity, is what Emeison, Hawthorne, 
Channing, Thoreau, Alcott, ph-e and _filte, with others lumamed, 
have done for quiet, inland Concord, Nature knew it in the 
commonplace pastoral sense. War left the print of her bloody 
hand there. Man's intellect has breathed upon it, and clothed 
it with such beauty that we seem to see gems sparkling in the 
drifts of gravel, nuggets among the river's sands, and feel an 
uncontrollable desire to view for ourselves all those objects by 
which our interest has been fixed while regarding the picture 
from a distance. And a closer acquaintance confirms our pre- 
possession. 

At the very entrance of the town, but at the distance of about 
a mile from the public square, sre several dwellings consecrated 
by pleasant memories. The hill itself, a brave old headland. 
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wainscot are of hard wood, upon which time has loft not the 
least evidence of decay.. The fanners clearly meant their min- 
ister to inhabit a house of a hotter sort than their own, as is 
apparent in the curious imnelling of the outer door, which still 
ivtains its original fastenings, and in the folding shutters of the 
little stutly at the hack. A cRimi)ed and narrow staircase con- 
ducts to the chambers above, from the room in wliich we are 
standing. The same old dresser is attached to the wall, gar- 
nished of yore by the wooden trenchers and scanty blue china 
of the good bishop's housekeeping. Some old three-legged 
tables are the only other relics of the former inhabitants. Tlus 
one room, according to the custom of the times, ser\'ed as 
kit<^hen, dining-room, and for the usual avocations of the family. 
The little study has the narrow windows wliich lirst admitted 
light upon the i)onderous folios of the minist<»r or the half-writ- 
ten sheets of many a weiglity sermon. And perhaps he listened 
here to the tide of domestic wrong wrung in bitterness from 
some aching heart, or wrestled in prayer with an awakening 
but still struggling spirit. We see him in the common apart- 
ment performing the marriag(i rite for some rustic swain and his 
bride, or reading aloud the news from the metropolis, which he 
alune of all the village receives. Teacrher, guide, parent, and 
friend, the clergyman of the olden time feared not to preach a 
p<ilitical sermon or lay Uare the abuses of society. In general, 
if something severe, he kept himself above reproach in his pri- 
vate life. lie was stnidfjist, never confounding his ilock with 
a sudden cliange of doctrine. These were the men who laid 
line and phimmet to the foundation-stone of New England 
wxriety, and we yield them the respect their teachings have 
gained for her sons. 

On the clay of the hittle the clergymen followed their parish- 
i; mers to the Held, with the town" stores of ammunition, which 
thfv busied themselves in distributing from their chaises. On 
the Sunday ensuing tliose who had taken part in tlu; fnvy stood 
lip in the aisles of the churches, — many with bulb^t-holes in 
their garments, — while thanks wen? publicly ollered for their 
.Kafe return. The country was all on lire. The young men 

16* " X 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

LBXINOTON TO CONCORD. 

" Why, onr battalia trebles that account ; 
Besides, the king's name is a tower of strength, 
Which they upon the adverse faction want." 

Shakespbarb. 

IT would be difficult to imagine a more beautiful Indian 
summer's day than that on which we marched from Lexing- 
ton to Concord with the ghosts of Colonel Smith's command. 
A heavy frost still incrusted the grasses and shrubbery by the 
wayside, but the energetic rays of the sun speedily transformed 
the beautiful crystal masses into commonplace grass and shrub. 
Some respectable hills, now made more passable by nearly a 
hundred years' labor of the sturdy tax-payers of old Middle- 
sex, must have tried the sinews of the king's troops, already 
wearied with their ten miles of hurried tramp from Lechmere's 
Point. They may have paused, as we did, on the summit of the 
highest of these, to breathe awhile and glance at the glistening 
white tower of Bedford Church, before descending into the 
plain of Concord. 

The road over which the troops marched and retreated is in 
some places disused, except for the accommodation of the neigh- 
boring farm-houses. Fiske's Hill, a high eminence a mile and 
a thii-d from Lexington, is now avoided altogether. Another 
segment of the old highway, grass-grown and roughened by the 
washings of many winters, enters the main road at an abandoned 
lime-kiln, before you reach the Brooks tavern. In this vicinity 
one of the severest actions of the 1 9th of April was fought. 

It was in the days of the epizootic, and the highway was as 
de8erte<l as could have been desired for our purpose. Proceeding 
onward, a farm-house almost always in view, there seemed a 
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throws its protecting ami around the northern and eastern sec- 
tion of the settled portion of Concord. Were a second invasion 
of the plac^ ever again to occnr, a few pieces of cannon posted 
here would, with the possession of some outlying hills, effectu- 
ally command the approaches and the town itself. The hill-top 
forms a generally level plateau, sinking gradually away near 
the northerly extremity of the public square, where a section 
of it has been removed to place in orderly array some handsome 
buildings. Following the base of the hill through the town, 
with your face to the north, you arrive at the site of the old 
North Bridge, of which hereafter. Upon the summit and 
slopes of this eminence is the ancient burial-place, considered 
by many the oldest in Concord. Here you may command a 
superb view of the town at your feet ; of Concord River, with 
its fertile meadows; and of the hills which rise and stretch 
away along the northwest, where the Americans rallied after 
retreating from the town, and gathered strength for their onset. 
In this same hillside the first settlers burrowed in caves ; and 
we are left not only to wonder at their endurance, but to mar- 
vel at the patience and humility with which they recount their 
privations. The hill was the key to Concord in 1775, and the 
British seized and held it until they evacuated the place. 

The yellovnsh-brown house, with its pointed gables and its 
square tower between, is that in which Hawthorne lived after 
his return from his English consulate. The house itself is al- 
most hid from view among the masses of evergreen by which 
it is surrounded. For some distance a cool walk skirts the 
street, — a row of thickly-set larches next the road, with an 
inner rank of firs or spruces. These trees were set out by 
Hawthorne. Back of the house, and dominating above it, the 
hill ascends in terraces, but so densely is it covered with ever^ 
green-trees, planted by Alcott when he lived here, as to resem- 
ble nothing more than a young forest of native growth. The 
character of the trees which Hawthorne chose to have about 
him conveys the idea that he loved their constant verdure and 
balmy breath, if, indeed, he was not susceptible to the subtle 
and saddening influence of the bared and wintry armis of the 
statelier woodland varieties. 
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I^rtiy anuieut ami in part modern, the noveiisl's 'iweUing 
lins little ut nothing peculiar to itisclf escept the twfijre-m>iD- 
tioufd lower, which he built in de&mce of an^itediinl nils 
on thrr t"p of the house. Towards the road, this retreat tlTe^ 
louked a broad reach of sloping meadow in the highest state of 
tilU{^. Hill and dale, etream and p<x>l, with all thcue coneom- 
itaiit« of New England landscape which the artist so well kmw 
how to weave into his pen-pictiues, are here in the dwinio;; 
(VosiNCt. Frum the bock window appeared the dark niinnm of 
»ragne|is with their needles glistening in the sun. As W4> 
bmlcnd ont of the Lttte studj, we could not beliere pagan cnr 
worshipiwd fire more than Hawthorne loved nature. 

We are t4.>ld thai the astiulogers of old alwn,V8 pnrsaed theit 
«ttidi<-e of the heavens from some lofty castle-turret, whithei 
(he wtmld-be questioner of Fate was conducted, bewildered by 
long, winding' slairciLies. to find himself (it l;isl in tlie wTEird's 
cabinet, confronted by all his unearthly and startling parapher- 
nalia. A comer of the arras is Iifl«d, and the man of destinr 

Asf'ending to Hawthorne's watch-tower of genius, the eye is 
first anvsteil by two cupboards of stained wood, standing on 
eitlicr i^ide of the single window with which the rear wall ii> 
fnniisliiii- The-se closets are each decorated with a motto in 
whit(> ]>aiut. as follows : " All care abandon ye that enter here " ; 
'• There is no joy but calm." ■ Above the window b the one 
woril. " Olympus." This, then, thought we, is the abode of 
the pxls, — the summit sung by Homer and the poeta. En- 
closing llie stairs is a pine box with such a movable shelf as is 
si>nu<iinies seen in a country school-houae, appropriated to the 
^ill^^^' povlagogue. This was Hawthorne's desk, at which he 
is Slid t<> have wrill«n " Septimius Felton," the last of his works. 
l\'reht->l u]v<n a high stool, with his back to the landscape, and 
his f;iit> rnMhit^'ly turned towards his blank wall of stained deal, 
wt- m,iy picture the sorcerer, with massive, careworn brow and 
fi\itiiri\« of the tnie Puritan stamp, tracing the horoecope of his 
tlnshli>»s creations." The house ha\-ing now become a boarding- 
■•elio>>l for young ladies, kept by Miss Fiatt,the study ia appro- 
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priated as a sleeping-apartment for school-girls, whose dreams 
are not disturbed by its former celestial occupants. 

Franklin Pierce, the college chum of Hawthorne- at Bowdoin, 
dame here to visit his old friend, whom he had given a highly 
lucrative appointment abroad. The " Scarlet Letter '* was pro- 
duced while Hawthorne was surveyor of the port of Salem 
under General Miller, the old hero of Lundy's Lane. With 
his intimates, in the days of his custom-house experience, — 
and they were confined to a chosen few, — he was less taciturn 
than he afterwards became. But even among these he often 
appeared absent, gloomy, and misanthropical, as if some disap- 
pointment weighed upon him and had despoiled him of his 
young manhood. 

Our author is one of those figures best contemplated from 
a distant stand-point, as some tall peak, lifting itself above 
its lesser companions from afar, sinks into the general mass at 
a nearer approach, giving no token of the subterranean fires 
that glow within its foundations. We know him better by his 
works than by actual contact with himself, but we have not had 
in America a mind of so antique a stamp as his, even if his 
imaginings are something weird, and his characters partake 
largely of the attributes of spectres who walk the earth because 
the master wills it. 

Some of Hawthorne's j)roductions, when a lad of fourteen, 
and thought to be authentic, have lately come to light. It ap- 
pears that his literary tastes were first stimulated by an uncle, 
the brother of his mother, who resided at Raymond, Maine, 
whither Mrs. Hawthorne had removed after her husband's 
death, at Havana, of yellow-fever. These early effusions, which 
are descriptive of some of the events of his life in Maine, do 
not exhibit any of those flashes of genius for which the man 
was famous, although excellent pieces of composition for a youth 
in his teens. Hawthorne there speaks of the spur which his 
Uncle Richard's praises gave him. 

Hawthorne's intellect was too fine for the multitude. His 
plane did not conduct to the popular heart. His writings teem 
with sombre tints, and oftenest lead to a tragic termination ; 
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daiL pttEinic jik"* bwM fin.* fL<«vMcet bj- any means. Who likes 
u Bunji. <jt A IiTm wick a rat on her noee, or ■ woodknij 
Bjnioii. tnia. x homp I 

A^p.'ptM^ .'[' CKve. ^ibiT Immt thai ills as well as poor human- 
itj. 0-) uiu- HiM i-'Ptet uai $e« how manj* an erect and robust 
aDki iiLV miutT bent sikl a^'klT. One in a hundred, perhaps, 
b 1 perf^t sfwcimen. the remaining nioety and nine are subject 
to 5^'ine bleiiii;~h. XiiTvithvleas we do not advocate the collec- 
tuD of the djst»sed nwmbers bv the waysade, 

Alcoct hii£ bevQ. uid ^ill is. a pattern of indostry. He ia one 
of the fev men who have kept a daily joomal of passing evenU, 
in Itself a work of no small labor and value. A walking encT- 
clopisdiA. he is fre<iuentty consulted for a date or an incident 
" I wish," said Webster, " I had kept a recoid of my life." 
And who does not eoho the wish I 

When Alcott was keeping school at Cheshire, in Connecticut, 
the fame of his original plan of instmction came to tiie knovt- 
edge of the late Samuel J. May, who invited him to visit him, 
in order to know more of the man whom he felt assured must 
be a senius. The result of this visit was an attachment be- 
tween Mr. Alcott and Mr. May's sister, Abigail, which led to 
their marriage \ti \8^- Sa.'^i 'Mt, May^ — 
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" I have never, but in one other instance, been so completely taken 
possession of by any man I have ever met in life. He seemed to me 
like a bom sage and saint. He was. radical in all matters of reform ; 
went to the root of all tilings^ especially the subjects of education, 
mental and moral culture. If his biography shall ever be written 
by one who can appreciate him, and especially if his voluminous 
writings shall be properly published, it will be known how unique 
he was in wisdom and purity.'^ 

It is well known that Alcott was among the little band of 
antislavery reformers, or agitators, as they were called twenty 
odd years ago. So deeply was he impressed with the wicked- 
ness of supporting a government which recognized slavery, that 
he refused to pay his poll-tax. As a consequence, one day an 
officer came with a warrant and arrested the philosopher. His 
loving wife soon packed a little tin pail of provisions, adapted 
to the wants of a vegetarian in seclusion, with which Alcott 
contentedly trudged off to jail. Arrived here, the officer de- 
livered his prisoner up, but the person in charge, astonished to 
see Alcott there, invited him to sit down in the waiting-room 
until his cell could be made ready. Word was then sent to one 
of Alcott's friends, said to be Samuel Hoar, who came forward 
and paid the tax. Whereat Alcott waxed indignant, for he 
was as anxious to get into jail as most men would be to get out 
of it. He stood on high moral, if not financial grounds, and 
had n(; idea of rendering unto Caesar the sinews of evil. So 
the example was lost, the wheels of government moved on un- 
clogged, and Alcott mournfully returned to his home. 

At the time of this episode the idea of communities was a fa- 
vorite project with the transcendentalists. Brook Farm did not 
go far enough for philosophers of the ultra school, like Emerson 
and Alcott. They carried individualism to the point which per- 
mits the citizen to choose, absolutely, the form of government 
under which he shall live. They refused animal food, agreed by 
tacit league and covenant not to make use of the products of 
slavery or pay taxes, and believed they could get along without 
money. The experiment at Harvard resulted, and was in less 
than a year abandoned by its projectors, who may, nevertheless. 
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estate. It is a coincidence which led Samuel Parkman, another 
old-time resident of Bowdoin Square in that town, to inhabit 
the ancient rough-cast house which stands somewhat farther on 
by the burying-ground. The Coolidge house passed into Mr. 
Emerson's possession in 1835. It is a plain, square building, 
painted a light color, which you would pass without notice un- 
less apprised of its distinguished occupant. By some accident 
the house was badly injured by fire, but has, during Mr. Emer- 
son's late absence in Europe, been skilfully restored to its for- 
mer appearance. 

In the grove of pines which stands at the extremity of Mr. 
Emerson's grounds, Alcott erected with his own hands the 
summer-house which Curtis says was not technically based and 
pointed, but which he still speaks of with evident pride. As 
no vestiges of it now remain, we infer that it fulfilled the 
adverse destiny predicted for it. 

There is amusement and instruction in the story of how, at 
Emerson's suggestion, Hawthorne, Alcott, Thoreau, and Curtis 
met at his house for mutual interchange of ideas. The plan 
was excellent, the failure complete. The elements for spark- 
ling wit or brilliant thought were there, but the combination 
would not take place. In vain Emerson, with his keen and 
polished lance, struck the shield of each with its point. Only 
a dull thud resulted, instead of the expected coruscation. Haw- 
thorne was mute, while the rest stniggled manfully but in vain 
to produce the ethereal spark. Three Mondays finished the club. 

Some of Mr. Emerson's pupils, when he kept school in the 
old house at Cambridge, are now white-haired men, who recall 
with a smile how, for discipline's sake, - they were sometimes 
sent into the Widow Emerson's room to study. As a teacher 
he was mild and gentle, leaving agreeable impressions on the 
minds of his scholars. The school was in Brattle Street, oppo- 
site the Brattle House. 

Thoreau, the hermit-naturalist, lived in a house built by him- 
self in 1 845 on the shore of Walden Pond, his literary friends 
helping him one afternoon to raise it. It is said he never went 
to church, never voted, and never paid a tax in the State ; for 
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tho existence of which would not be siupected by the stianger. 
The mill-pond has, in fact, disappeared along with the dam, — 
the little brook to which it owed its existence now finding it8 
way underground, and flowing onward unvexed to Concord 
Eiver. We ask the reader to circumnavigate with us the old 
mill-pond. 

Pursuing our way along the south side of Walden Street, we 
soon come to what is called the *' Hubbard Improvement," a 
large tract through which a broad avenue has been opened. 
U])on this land, where the cellar and well are still to be seen, 
was once a very ancient dwelling, known as the Hubbard House. 
It had a long pitched roof, which stopped but little short of the 
ground, and fi'om which projected two chimneys, both stanch 
and strong. The old well-sweep, now an unaccustomed object in 
our larg(!r towns, had done unwilling service for the king's men 
in 7.5, creaking and groaning as it drew the crystal draughts 
from the cool depths. The house had been visited by these 
same redcoats, and its larder laid under sevei-e contribution. 

A litth* farther on was the dwelling and corn-house of Cap- 
tain Timothy Wheeler, the miller, whose succe^wfid ru^-ile-guerre 
saved a large portion of the Colony flour, stored along with his 
own. Tlie story has oft<3n been told, but will bear repetition. 

When the troops appeared at his door, he received them in a 
friendly manner, inviting them in, and telling them he was glad 
to see them. He then tusked them to sit down, ami eat some 
bn^a<l and ohee:^e, and drink some cider, which th«'v did not 
hesitate to do. After sj\tisfying themselves, the soldiers went 
out and were about to break open the corn-house. Wheeler 
caHed to th(mi not to trouble themselves to split the do<ir, as, 
if thf'V W(»ul(l wait a mimite, he would ^'etch the keys, and open 
hiinsf'lf ; Avliic'li he dM. " Gentlemen," sai<l the crafty Yankee, 
** r am a iiiilltT. I improve those mills yonder by which T get 
my liviiiiT, and every gill of this flour" — at the same time 
putting his hand on a bag of flour that was really his own — 
" 1 I'justMl and manufactured on mv own farm, and it is all mv 
t)Wii. This is my store-house. I kee]) my flour here until such 
time as 1 can make a markt;t for it." Upon this the officer in 
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lemoved from its situation on Main Street to its late site in the 
rear of and between the Middlesex Hotel and the priest's. The 
house described as Minott's became, after the war, a tavern 
kept by John Richardson of Newton. At no great distance 
firom the soldiers' monument stands a magnificent elm, which 
once ser\'ed as the whipping-post to which culprits were tied up. 

Main Street, which we now propose to follow a certain dis- 
tance, conducted towards the South Bridge which crossed the 
river by Hosmer's. In 1775 it was merely a causeway leading 
to the grist-mill which then stood on the spot now occupied by 
Mr. Collyer, next the Bank and opposite Walden Street. A 
few steps farther and you reach the second of the burial- 
places in the town, in which lie the remains of gallant John 
Buttrick, who gave the order to fire on the British at the North 
Bridge, in the memorable words, "Fire, fellow-soldiers, for 
God's sake, fire ! " Beyond the burying-ground was the second 
situation of the jail built here in 1770. It was a wooden build- 
ing with gambrel roof, standing on the estate of Mr. Beuben 
Rice. On the same estate was the old tavern formerly known as 
Hartwell Bigelow's. Prior to the erection of the first jail in 
1 754, prisoners were confined in Cambridge and Charlestown* 
Concord, having ceased to be one of the shire towns of Middle- 
sex, now contains neither jail nor malefactors. 

In 1775 tha tavern mentioned as Bigelow's was kept by 
Captain Ephraim Jones, who had also charge of the jail. Gen- 
eral Gage wrote home to England that the people of Concord 
"Were "sulky" while his troops were breaking open their houses, 
flinging their property into the mill-pond, and killing their 
friends and neighbors ! Of what stuff the inhabitants of Con- 
conl were made in the estimation of the king's officer we are 
unable to conjecture, but we have his word for it that they 
were " sulky, and one of them even struck Major Pitcairn." 
Ephraim Jones was the man. He should have d monument for 
the blow. 

Pitcairn went straight to Jones's tavern, where he had often 
lodged, sometimes in disguise. This time he found the door 
shut and fastened. As Jones refused to open, Pitcairn ordered 
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hi« gnmadien to bmk down tba door, and, brang the fiisl In 
enter, rushed a^nst Jonea with such violBnee as t/> OTeithnnr 
the unlucky inokevpeir. vho waa put undar guud in ht« own 
bar, while Hit«uni, with n pbtol at hia braut, eoumsnifed fain 
Ui divul^ tlic jjhiccs whmi ibu rtoT«w wnw ooaouled. Tlw 
L-r(!!(tfiiU«iu Boui&ioe led tli« way u> the ptiaun, wb«« the Britiih 
wpro euipriMd to find thn* S4iKiaudi^Es in the nod, oonqiletely 
Aimiitfaed with eiDiything neceaMiry for mouuUn^ The llqor 
(icstroynl the cturiages, knocked off the tnumiviis of the gum ; 
and tlicn, feeling hU tuual good-hutuor letuni with omUib 
gnawings of his stomach, rttraced his etepd to the tavem aiul 
demanded hreakJut, of which he ate heartily mm] Lit which ba 
paid exactly. Jones ro^unied his rd/e of iiuil»«[ier, and fciuul 
liid Rvenge in the transfer uf m^ny sttrer ahillingi lieuiag 
King Geoi^'s effigy- from the breeches pockets of Uw king's 
nii-n to his own greasy ttU. 

TL<! jiiil is also couiiettiil with another iiitiil-^m .'f iiii-ivsi. 
A Uittahon of the 71st Hi);hlaniieia, which had sailed &vm 
Gla.'^ow in the George and Annabella transports, eptered Bos- 
ton Bay, after a passage of seven weeks, during which they had 
not spoken a single vessel to apprise them of the evacuation. 
They were attacked in the bay by privateers, which they beat 
off after bein^' engaged from morning until evening. The trans- 
ports then boldly entered Xantasket Road, where one of our 
batteries gave them the first intimation tliat the port was in 
possession of the Americans. After a gallant resistance the ves- 
sels were forced to strike their colors. The Highlanders, under 
the orders of their lieutenant-colonel, Archibald Campbell, 
fought with intrepidity, losing their major, Kfenzies, and seien 
privates killed, besides seventeen wounded. Menzies was buried 
in Boston with the honors of war, and Campbell sent a prisuntr 
to Reading, while the men were distributed among the interior 
towns for safety. 

Tliis regiment, raised at the commencement of the American 
war, was one of the most iamous levied among the Highland 
clans. It was composed of two liattalions, eaeh twelve hundred 
strong, and was commanded by Simon Fraser, the son of that 
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Lord Lovat who had been beheaded in 1747 for supporting the 
Pretender's cause. Each battalion was completely ofticered, and 
commanded by a colonel. Another Simon Eraser was colonel 
of the second battalion, — the same of which the larger number 
were captured in Boston Bay. 

There was a great desire to enlist in this new regiment, more 
men offering than could be accepted. One company of one 
hundred and twenty men liad been raised on the forfeited estate 
of Cameron of Lochiel, which he was to command. Lochiel 
was ill in London, and unable to join. His men refused to 
embark without him, but after being addressed with persuasive 
eloquence, in G^lic, by General Eraser, they returned to their 
duty. While their commander was speaking, an old High- 
lander, who had accompanied his son to Glasgow, was leaning 
on his staff, gazing at the General with great earnestness. When 
he had finished the old man walked up to him and said, famil- 
iarly, " Simon, you are a good fellow, and speak like a man. 
As long as you live Simon of Lovat will never die." 

When Sir WiUiam Howe refused to excliange General Lee, 

— and it was reported he had been placed in close confinement, 

— Congress ordered a retaliation in kind. Campbell, one of the 
victims, was brought to Concord, and lodged in the jail of 
which we are writing. His treatment was unnecessarily severe, 
the authorities placing the most Hteral construction upon the 
orders they received. He complained in a dignified and manly 
letter to Sir William, with a description of his loathsome prison. 
By Washington's order his condition was mitigated, and he was 
afterwards exchanged for Ethan Allen. In the Southern cam- 
paign he fought us with great bravery, and lived to be a British 
major-general. 

But to resume our topography. Main Street was also for- 
merly the old Boston and Harvard road, which left the Com- 
mon by the cross-way entering Walden Street, opposite tlie old 
Heywood tavern, now the property of Cyrus Stow. Within 
the space between this cross- way and Main Street and Walden 
Street and the Common was the mill-pond which played so 
important a part in the transactions of the 19th of April, but 
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river in its almost impeiceptible flow glided on without ripple 
or eddy. The trees, which had become embedded in the mould 
accumulated above the farther embankment, cast their black 
shadows across its quiet surface. A vagrant cow giazed quietly 
at the base of the monument, where the tablet tells ua the 
newly springing sod was fertilized by the life-blood of the first 
slain foeman. 

*' By the rude bridge that arcned the flood. 
Their flag to April's breeze unfurled, 
Ilere once the embattled fanners stood 
And fired the shot heard roond the woiid." 

The ground upon which the monument stands was given to 
the town by Dr. Ripley in 1834, for the purpose, and formed 
originally a part of the parsonage demesne. We cannot choose 
but challenge the anachronism of the inscription as well as the 
fitness of the site. The first declares that " here was made the 
first forcible resistance to British aggression." By substituting 
the word " American " for " British " we should adhere to his- 
toric truth ; for, to the eternal honor of those Middlesex farmers, 
they were the aggressors, while " hero " stood the enemy. The 
British fired the first volley, but the Americans were moving 
upon them with arms in their hands. 

When Thomas Hughes, Esq., better known as "Tom 
Brown," was here, he is said to have exclaimed, ^^ British 
aggression ! I thought America was a colony of Great Britain, 
and that her soldiers had a right to march where they pleased !" 

This monument, therefore, marks the spot where the British 
soldiers fought and fell, while the place where the gallant yeo- 
men gave up their lives is as yet without a luemoriaL A 
wealthy citizen of Concord bequeathed by liis will a sum to l>e 
applied to the restoration of the old bridge, taken down in 
1793, and for the erection of a monument on the farther shore. 
A committee of intelligent and patriotic gentlemen have the 
aifiiir in train, and expect by the 19th of April, 1875, to have 
fallillod the conditions of Mr. Hubbard's legacy. The present 
monument, however, remains a source of perplexity, — the in- 
habitants neither wish to take it down nor to let it remain with 
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by ft simple wooden bridge resting upon piles. The passage of 
the bridge was secured by Smith's orders, who did not omit to 
possess himself of all the avenues leading into the town. A 
detachment under Captain Parsons, of the 10th, crossed the 
bridge and proceeded to the house of Colonel Barrett, a leader 
among the patriots, and custodian of the Colony stores. Cap- 
tain Laurie of the 43d had the honor to command the troops 
left to protect the bridge. 

The monument is built of Carlisle granite, the corner-stone 
having been laid in 1825 in the presence of sixty survivors of 
the battle, who listened to an eloquent word-painting of their 
deeds from the lips of Everett. The Bunker Hill Monument 
Association aided greatly in advancing its erection. The pil- 
gdm, as in duty bound, reads the inscription on the marble tab- 
let of the eastern fsLce : — 

Here 

On the 19th of April, 1775, 

was made the first forcible resistance to 

British Aggression. 

On the opposite bank stood the American 

militia, and on this spot the first of the enemy fell 

in the War of the Revolution, 

which gave Independence to these United Stat^. 

In gratitude to Go<l, and in the love of Freedom, 

This monument was erected, 

A. D. 1836. 

What need to amplify the history after this simple conden- 
sation ! We seated ourselves on a boulder invitingly placed at 
the root of an elm that droops gracefully over the placid 
and which stands close to the old roadway. Beyond, 
you might easily toss a pebble, are the remains of the 
abutment of the old bridge, for the mastery of which 
strife took place between the yeomen of Middlesex and 
jps tndned soldiers from the isles. For our own part we have 
lii^er fallen upon so delightful a nook for scholar's revery or 
lovers' tryst. The beauty, harmony, and peacefulness of the 
M* - landscape drove the pictures of war, which we came to retouch, 
clean away from our mental vision. Not a leaf trembled. The 
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trees, now somewhat in the decline of life, leads to the front 
door. The house looks as if it had never received the coat of 
paint, the prospect of which -so alarmed Hawthorne's sensibili- 
ties. It is of two stories with gambrel- roof and a chimney 
peeping above at either end. The front faces the road, the 
back is towards the river; one end looks up the street by 
which ybu have come from the town, while the other com- 
mands a view of th^ old abandoned road to the bridge, — the 
boundary of the demesne in that direction. A considerable 
tract of open land extends upon all sides. 

The Manse is among modern structures what a Gray Friar 
in cowl and cassock might be in an assemblage of fashionably 
dressed individuals. The single dormer window in the garret 
looks as if it might have made a quaint setting for the head of 
the old clergyman, with his silver hairs escaping from beneath 
his nightcap. If he looked forth of a summer's twilight to scan 
the heavens, fireflies flitted sparkling across the fields, as if 
some invisible hand had traced an evanescent flash in the air. 
Behind the house, among tlie rushes of the river meadows, the 
frogs sang jubileo in every key from the deep dia])ason of the 
l)atriarchal croaker to the shrill piping of juvenile amphibian. 
Discord unspeakable followed the shores of the Conconi along 
its 'windings even to its confluence with the Assabeth. Tlie din 
of these night-disturbers seemed to us, as we stood on the riv- 
er's bank, like the gibings of many demons let loose to munier 
sleep. And one fellow — doubt it if you will, reader — actu- 
ally brayed with the lungs of a donkey. 

" As the worn war-horse, nt the tnimpet's Rouiid, 
Erects his mane and neighs and paws the ground." 

"Walking around to the rear of the Manse, wo see a section 
of the roof continued down into a leanto, — a thing so unusual 
that w(? make a note thereon, the gambrel being the successor of 
the leanto in our architecture. The back entrance is completely 
embowered in syringas, wliose beautiful waxen flowers form a 
striking contrast 'vvith the gray walls. Vines climb and eh"ng 
to the house as if inefl*ectually seeking an entrance, imparting 
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its present inscription. No objection suggests itself to permit- 
ting the old monument to stand, as the position of both con- 
tending parties will then be distinguished. The rebuilding of 
the bridge is a commendable object, as the battle-ground now 
wants its most interesting feature. 

A few paces from the monument, beside a stone- wall, are the 
graves of the two British soldiers who were killed here, their 
place of sepulture marked by two rough stones. One of these 
has so nearly disappeared by acts of vandalism as to be scarcely 
visible above the sod. A large fragment of another w&s placed 
under the comer of the soldiers* monument in the public square, 
with what object we are unable to conjecture. 

At this place the river, which before flowed easterly, bends 
a little to the north. The old road, after passing the stream, 
ran parallel with it along the wet ground for some distance be- 
fore ascending the heights beyond. The muster-field of the 
provincials is now owned by Mr. George Keyes, who has found 
flints such as were then used where the Americans stood in 
battle-array. Were they dropped there by some wavering spirit 
who feared to stain his soul with bloodshed, or were they dis- 
carded by some of sterner castl — a Hay ward, perhaps, who 
drew up his gun at the same moment the Briton levelled his 
own, and gave and received the death-shot. 

Mr. Keyes has also ploughed up a number of arrow-heads, 
axes, pestles, and other of the rude stone implements of the 
original owners of the soil, who kept faith with the white man 
as be had kept faith with them. Hardships fell to the settlers' 
lot, but peace and concord endured, in token of the name 
which Peter Bulkley, their first minister, gave the plantation. 

The Old Manse has received immortality through the genius 
of Hawthorne. It was built in 1 765, the year of the Stamp 
Act, for Rev. William Emerson, the fighting parson, the same 
who vehemently opposed retreating from before the British in 
the morning at Concortl ; the same who died a chaplain in the 
army. The same reverend gentleman likewise officiated as 
chaplain to the Provincial Congress when it sat in Concord. 

• 

Standing back from the road, a walk bordered by black ash- 
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to it a picturesqueness answerable to and harmonizing with 
the general effect of the mansion. We give a glance at the 
garden where Hawthorne grew his summer squashes, of which 
he talks so poetically. What, Hawthorne delving among pota- 
toes, cabbages, and squashes ! We can scarce bend our imagina- 
tion to meet such an exigency. It is only a little way down to 
the river where he moored his boat, in which he floated and 
dreamed with Ellery Channing. 

We enter the house. A hall divides it in the middle, giving 
comfortable apartments at either hand. Some mementos of 
the old residents serve to carry us back to their day and gener- 
ation. A portrait of the Rev. Dr. Ripley, the successor of Mr. 
Emerson, and inhabitant of the house many years, hangs upon 
the wall. His descendants still possess the Manse. On the 
mantel is framed an invitation to General Washington's table^ 
addressed, perhaps, to Dr. Emerson. The ink is faded and the 
grammar might be improved ; but the dinner, we doubt not, 
was none the less unexceptionable. 

Hawthorne's study was in an upper room, but let none but 
himself describe it. 

"There was in the rear of the hou»e the most delightful little 
nook of a study that ever afforded its ^mg seclusion to the scholar. 
It was here that Emerson wrote * Nature ' ; for he was then an in- 
habitant of the Manse. 

" There was the sweet and lovely head of one of Raphaers Madon- 
nas and two pleasimt little i)icture8 of the Lake of Como. The only 
other decorations were a vase of flowers, always fresh, and a bronze 
one containing ferns. My books (few, and by no means choice ; for 
they were chiefly such waifs as chance had thrown in my way) stood 
in order about the room, seMom to be disturbed. 

"The study had three windows, set with little old-fashioned panes 
of glass, each with a crack across it. The two on the western side 
looked, or rather peeped, l^tween the willow branches down into 
the orchard, with glimpses of the river thn)ugh the trees. The third, 
facing northward, commanded a broader view of the river, at a spot 
where its hitherto obscure waters gleam forth into the light of his- 
tor>'. It was at this window that the clerg^'man who then dwelt in 
the Manse stood watching the outbreak of a long and deadly struggle 
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lire ; but at tliLs iiistiiiit the tirst ))riga(le joined u.s, consisting of the 
4th, 23d, and 47th regiments, and two divisions of marines, under 
the command of Brigadier-Greneral Lord Percy; he brought two 
field-pieces with him, which were immediately brought to bear upon 
the rebels, and soon silenced their fire. After a little firing the 
whole halted for about half an hour to rest." 

Percy opened his ranks and received the fugitives within 
his squares. His cannon, a new element for the militia to 
deal with, were unlimbered and began to play on the hunt- 
ers. Smith's men threw themselves upon the ground, ** with 
their tongues hanging out of their mouths, like those of 
dogs after a chase." Certainly, my lord was near being too 
late. 

This was the first appearance of the Royal" Artillery in the 
war. The 4th battalion was in Boston under command of 
Colonel Cleaveland, who also served on the staff of the army as 
brigadier, as did most of the colonels of the line regiments. In 
relation to the report sent to England that the pieces were not 
well provided with aipmunition, Colonel Cleaveland stated that 
Lord Percy refused to take an ammunition-wagon, which was 
on the parade, fearing it might retard the march, and did not 
imagine there coidd be occasion for more than was in the side 
boxes. A more serious complaint was preferred against Cleave- 
land at Bunker Hill, where, according to Stedman, he sent 
balls too large for the guns, which rendered the artillery use- 
less until the error could be rectified. Allusion is also made 
to this occurrence in a letter in the British Detail and Conduct 
of the War, in which it Ls said, " The wretched blunder of the 
over-sized balls sprung from the dotage of an oflScer of rank in 
that corps, who spends his whole time in dallying with the 
schoolmaster's daughters." This language is attributed to Sir 
William Howe, and the Misses Lovell are referred to. Colonel 
Cleaveland, however, says he sent sixty rounds with each of 
the twelve guns that accompanied the troops, but that not more 
than half were fired. The name of a brother of the ** school- 
master's daughters " has been mixed up with this accident, 
which is also referred to in the song : — 
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however, it is possible the noble EarFs ethereal part might fiEul 
to respond, — we willingly refer the subject to the reader as a 
tough historical morsel 

Yankee Doodle, from whatever ^use, ceased to be popular 
with the English after this day. On the return from Lexing- 
ton one Briton asked a brother officer " how he liked the tune* 
now." " Damn them ! " was the reply, " they made us dance 
it till we were tired." Yankee Doodle was beat along the 
American line at the surrender of Burgoyne. 

At eight o'clock on the morning of the 19th the people of 
Boston first knew that a collision between the troops and 
people had occurred, though an express had arrived at the Gen- 
eral's quarters at an earlier hour. The anxiety to know the 
circumstances was extreme, especially when Percy's brigade was 
seen under arms. Word was immediately sent to Watertown 
by a sure hand, and at ten o'clock Trial Bissell mounted his 
horse, carrying the first intelligence of the events thus far, — 
namely, the slaughter at Lexington and the momentarily ex- 
pected arrival of the first brigade. He took the great southern 
highway. The town committees on the route made copies of 
his despatch and gave him fresh horses. Worcester, Hartford, 
New Haven, were in turn reached and electrified. At the time 
the express rider left Watertown the idea of preventing the 
junction of Smith with Percy was circulating, but no combina- 
tion to that end could be effected. 

At noon Gage gave out to the inhabitants of Boston, by 
his aide-de-camp, that no one had been killed. He had not, 
it is said, been informed of the massacre on Lexington Com- 
mon until late in the afternoon. Rumors then flew thickly, 
raising the excitement within the town to the highest pitch. 
Percy and Haldimand were both reported killed. But the 
reader knows by what exaggerated accounts the news of battle 
is usually heralded. 

Percy's force was doubtless considered equal to every emer- 
gency. Ilia own and Colonel Smith's commands comprised 
about half Gage's available strength, and included the flower 
of the army. The relieving troops passed on unassailed through 
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Boicbnry, Brooklin«, Little Ciunbri(lg«, now Brighten, to Charies 
liiver. At this poiut they found the '* leaves " of the bri<lge 
lm<l been rentovod, but, the rest of the stmcture beiug anis- 
jiired, thoy were eoou found, replaced, and Percy, a&et heing 
soiuu time delayed, jiroceeded. The aeaiua was anusually ear!f . 
'The barley waa waving in the fields, the pasttues vewi green, 
and the men plucked bmnclies from the cherry-trees, on which 
the buds were bursting into bluom. It was a warm and dry 
dny, and the men suffered with the heat. An officer in the 4*- 
tacliment observing, as they marched along, that the windof 
of the houses wert all ahut, remarked to his commandtr, ibal, 
in his opinion, they would nie«l but little opposition. " So 
much the worse," Lord Percy replied, " for wo shall be liied on 
from those very houses." 

Percy, having allowed breathing time to the troops, threw 
out his flankt-rs. (aced about, and eommenL-eJ his retrogiadB 
march. Captain Harris, — the same mentioned in a previous 
chaiiter as Lord Harris, — senior captain of the 5th, Pen-y's 
own regiment, was ordered to cover the retreat. It was uot 
about half past two in the afternoon. 

The Americana were joined in the upper part of Xli'notomr 
by Dr. Warren and General Heath, who were the maslvr-spir- 
ita in conducting the attack from this point. The Earl ailopted 
a savi^ expedient for clearing his, way. Parlies fell off from 
the front, entered the houses by the road, first plunde^-d, and 
then set them on fire. For two miles, aft«r descending into 
the ])laiu of Menotomy, it was a. continued scene of arson, pil- 
lage, and slaughter. The militia having as.*enibled from the 
mote populous towns near Boston, their numbers were greatly 
augmented, and the conflict here mergefi int« the profiortions 
of a battle. Led by Warren anl maddened by the sight of 
the burning dwellin^i the fleeing women and children, and 
the stark bodies cf aged men l\ing dead by their own hearth- 
stones, the patriots fell upon the British rear with furj-. Har- 
ris was so hard pressed that half lus company, with his lieuten- 
ant, Baker, were eithir kdkd or wounded. When acco.«teil hy 
Percy, the captain vtith his grenadier-cap filled with water for 
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the relief of the wounded, offered scime of the preckiQ$ b&Ttn^ 
to the Earl, but his Lordship giatefullT declined tL W^ZTtii 
had the pin struck from the hair of his euiock bj a bcljet tf 
this time. A British officer had his lAjfja^t-aaiimid ^x 
from his side, and Percy csime near rwJiiiiiiT Li* trjKhe^ ^"9^^ 
hensions, a musket-ball carrying away a husn^n froc Lii wtstts- 
coat. The cannon ammunition being expewitvi. zhjit ZKitrxk 
became a useless encumbrance. Smith is wac&ied. azri l>fS2a^L 
of the Welsh has received a hurt. Cbery Ci^nk, ii*Sotti . 

Eliphalet Dowjteb's Dm. 

Dr. Eliphalet Downer left his boose in P^asi-EkTri ViZj^st. 
in Brookline, early in the morning, first diiwtzxxr Lk wi^ tad. 
children to a place of safety. lie then K^m^i v.- 'm froc 

Coming in sight of the main \mt of istt ^zgazLj ^irtatsne 
in their retreat, he suddenly enocmnier&i osjit 'A ic^^j f »*«>.* *> 
who had stoppe<l to pillage a booM:. Ax iLe szut iu\m^fiz ha 
soldier descried Downer, who instacllr pa lizuntif ii u*^ inri- 
list's posture of defence, presenting Lis biO^ v 'uk i>t. 7>r^ 
levelled their guns, and both mi^wfl Tii^ kirjts-xLj^^ *afi^ 
closed in deadly struggle. They croaMid -jtT.aj^c*- *a**a i» ntcux 
by superior strength or skill to obtain ;£«^ ^-rri;ir.,ac^ } r \\^. 
little time thev looked into each 'yiLer** eT*flL. z>^ai.r. .ic Trra i*?Tv 
city, and read there the bitter reaiclTe tv OrtsSi^y. *ju?a xjiK-r -.!*► 
supreme moment had come. TL^y lTiic**i- utm**- j>ji.*r'. **•;' 
onets, and with every muscle ctniij^ti v^ h* 'XjiiV* vnnb.a 
strove for each other's life, ^m/wzjk w^m, I'-j*; ia Vd* ia 
match for Lis arlverMur in deiVT'/2* 'u^r 'i 'm 'ttpr-jo^. H% 
could only protract the cont^^ wi£>r tZ t'l*^ t.ja#% tu* juhh 
Ixxly was coming nearer. Gmb^nxtf Ju:Jinptti V'>.'*r-vr i ^ ^ 
desj Karate effort, Dow^^. wiib ii^r^lT-ii^ ynj-vcj^w^ »»^»ff5#n 
his firelock and dealt the hriU/Q a vrrtiif^ «r *»■ r n 'i*' -.r.?r 
which brought him to the jT'.dt'L Ti««: -^j nr ♦n^sni'-pr' ■:i#» 
breech of his gun, that had mrr*^ iia. «r. jrrr. t m»^ >:' * 
blofnl was up, he liad fcmsdit f'jr iH^, ia» *n^!U*7^ »»• «'• ilm. 
abled, and he fimsbed bim vsL ^si£^ ^if^iii* v^ vijt 'C**^ 
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then, possessing Limself of the soldier's arma as the spoil of 
victory, he hastily retreated to a safer position. When the 
battle was over, he found his forehead had been grazed by a 
musket-balL General Heath, in noticing this combat, calls Dr. 
Downer " an active, enterprising man " 1 

A little about the bellicose doctor's subsequent career. He 
immediately jouied the army as suigeon. His regiment having 
disbanded at the conclusion of the siege of Boston, he entered 
on board the jjrivateer sloop Yankee, Captain Johnson, in a 
similar capacity. The sloop mounted nine guns, four on a side. 
In hvT iirst cruise in July, 177C, she fell in with two ships, the 
Creighton and Za^hara, lieavily laden with rum and sugar. 
Those slio took. Our suigeon, compeUed to remain below, as- 
sisted in working the odd gun in the cabin. 

Captain Johnson having sent a number of his men away 
with the prizes, the prisoners took advantage of the lenity with 
which they were treated, rose and possessed themselves of the 
sloup. Tlieir captors, now prisoners, were t^iken to England, 
where they were treated with great rigor. Downer found 
friends, who obtained liis removal from prison into a public 
hosj>ital as an assistant, and in the course of a year niiule his 
escape to France. Xot finding an immediate opjKnlunity of 
returning to America, he entered on board the Alliance, then 
fitting out at a Fixaich port for a cniise in the Channel. She 
had the good fortune to capture eighteen prizes. 

The I)(j(;tor then took shi]) for home, but on the passage had 
the ill-hick to again become a prisoner. The veasel in which 
he was finight for seven hours and a lialf, had buth her masts 
shot away, and fircid her last round before she surremlered. 
I^owncr w.is severely wounded in the action by a grape-shot, 
lie, with his fellow-prisoners, becames inmates of Portwa Prison, 
near Portsmouth, where, to use the Doctor's own language, they 
wen; worse tn^ated than if they had fallen into the power o 
savaf^es. 

The prisoners contrived to dig a hole under ground for a cV* 
tance of forty feet, their object being to pass under the pris 
wall and into the street. This was eli'ected with no other 
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than a jack-knife, and a sack to cany away the earth, which was 
deposited in an old chimney and beneath the floor. Only one 
penon at a time could work at the excavation, which had to be 
prosecuted at certain hours of the day, as the noise at night 
would have discovered them to the sentinel who paced directly 
above the workman's head. Once they were betrayed, but, the 
gallery being at length completed, they cast lots for precedence 
in the order of escape. The Doctor was rather corpulent, and 
when his tuni came he stuck fast in the passage, completely 
blocking the way until it could be enlarged by the removal of 
more earth. Owing to the badness of the roads in that chalky 
country, made worse by rains, many of the fugitives were recap- 
tured and consigned to the black-hole. The Doctor's friends 

— for Americans had friends even then in the heart of England 

— concealed him till an opportunity offered for him to cross 
over to France, from whence he made his way to Boston after 
an absence of three years. Dr. Downer afterwards served as 
•ui^geon-general of the Penobscot expedition, that most melan- 
cboly of failures, lie was the grandfather of Samuel Downer 
of Boston. 

As you go towards Lexington, at your left hand, nearly op- 
posite the Baptist Church, is an old house rejuvenated with 
white paint and bright with green blinds. Still, beneath this 
disguise, and in spite of the modern additions grafted on the 
parent structure, you may recognize it for a veteran by its mon- 
strous chimney and simple outlines. The house is somewhat 
back from the street, with the end towards it. It is the dwell- 
ing of Mr. liussell Teel. 

We found in this house the mother of Mr. Teel, a sprightly, 
intelligent, lady of eighty-one. She willingly related the tra- 
gedy that happened here on the 19th of April, 1775. 

After the regulars had i)a88ed up to Lexington, a number of 
minute-men from the eastward, who had collected here, thought 
a good opportunity would occur to harass them on their return. 
To this end they made a small breastwork of casks, shingles, 
and such movables as they could readily obtain near the pres- 
ent gate and next the road. From behind this cover the pa- 
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triota find on Piny'snn.Wfc AqrlHAM*1iAivhlt««Mi 

II niiiii jLiiiiiiiiii • tt iiiiiiiii iiiiitf^ii ■aamiiB 

body. UammBd in IntwMB tlMto tw* vt^mm, «• *■* 
mnn innght ihnltir irithiii thn i-iJlfaig 

•• My gmnd&tim, Juon Bnndl, Am HMd !■ Ufa y«it' 
coQtinited Mn. TeeL 
dna to tha high hill b«^ of Hn k 
when ha vm diKoveted and paani^ 
lionaa. He wu fint abot h4 Htm 

vUina nmained until qvilB immnfmfam HM^amj^Aimlm 
trith ten otliefs periabed iHdiiB Vifa. 
on! Americaiu of thia illAtad baad,lriilAMiii^«»Ifli^ 
Duiven, and Bercriy. ntsaatal Uo thfe flAa^ Ml flt^ar 
vem mil armed the BritiA do* Ml Uoar Umhb, la» *■ 
i^hntged WTenl volleys into ib» vAltacm.^ TTpon o ^ aa i hig lfa 
door leading to the cellar, a doaan ImllaMNilH mnjiHrijr' 
visible in the heavy croes-timliers. Jason Bnaaell was an io- 
valiil, and it ia thuu^jlit imprudently retumed to his dwelling tu 
8UV0 Bitnie arti('lu3 of value. 

KusscH'a »ld stoto, which is seen with a ntodem addition not 
far abi>vc thi* railway-station and on the same side of the main 
street, was entiTcil by the legulnrs, who, after helping them- 
tutlvps to tlici lic]tiora wliich they found there, left all the spigoU 
tumoil M) OA to waste what remained. Ri^t in front of tbi« 
stoiv a B<>)ilii>r was mortally wounded, and in his agony b^ged 
his I'oniniclcri (o tinish liim. 

UpjNiait:' the Unitarian Chnrch, the euccessor of the several 
houses of tlic First Parish, is the scene of the following inci- 
dnits. Two »-iv,-<>n9 had been despatched fcom Boston in the 
route i>f IVrfT's tiri^nide, but at some distance in his -rear. One 
eonljiineil nnimunition, the want of which he had so miscalco- 
laUtd on sctlinj,'(iiif, the other was loaded with provisions. A 
guard of seventeen men and an officer accompanied the convoy. 
luform.itiiin iwiched Meuotomy that theae supplies were com- 
ing, and tlieir capture wus at once resolved upon. The young 
men were nil in llie main action then going on in Lexington, 
and this affair was mantled by some of the eldeis, led, say 
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the town traditions, by David Lamson, a half-breed, though 
Gordon claims this honor for Kev. Dr. Pay son, of Chelsea. 

A low stone- wall then extended in front of the present resi- 
dence of George RusselL The ground here falls off sharply 
towards the railway, forming a hollow in which was kept an 
old cider-milL Behind tliis wall the patriots posted themselves, 
and when the train arrived opposite their ambuscade they rose 
to their feet, levelled their guns, and called out for the officer 
to surrender. For answer the drivers lashed their horses, upon 
which Lamson*s party fired a volley, killing and wounding at 
least four of tlio escort, besides disabling several of the horses. 
The officer soon found himself alone and was made prisoner. 
Several of the guard ran to the pond, into which they threw 
their guns ; then, continuing their flight for half a mile along 
its westerly shore, they came to 'a little valley where they en- 
countered an old woman digging dandelions, to whom they 
gave themselves up. The wagons became the prize of the 
Americans. 

We frankly admit the doubts which assailed us at first in 
r^ard to this old woman digging dandelions. On a day so un- 
favorable, with Percy *s guns rumbling in the distance, the mus- 
ketry sputtering spitefully at intervals, the spectacle of Mother 
Latherick calmly digging early greens awoke in our mind a 
scepticism such as not unfrequently attends the announcement 
of natiu-al plienomeua. The relation beijig authenticated by 
persons of high credibility, we are no longer surprised that a 
»iuad of his Majesty's grenadiers gave themselves up to such 
an Amazon. And yet this woman lived and died in poverty. 
Her figure was tall and commanding, her eye piercing. She 
led lier captives to a neighbor's house, and there delivered them 
up with the injunction to tell the story of their capture to their 
king. The home of John T. Trowbridge, the author, is the 
arena of Mv)ther Datlierick's exploit. 

Tlje old house which stoofl opposite the railway-station, on 
the spot now occupied by the residence of Mr. Pierce, was 
that of Diuicon Adams, a le^ling man in the village. The 
dwelling was riddled with bullets, and a big elm standing near 
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was spattered with lead, which the youth of West Cambridge 
were fond of cutting out and displaying as souYeniis. When 
the old house was pulled down, and the tree, rotten with age, 
was laid low, many of the leaden mementos were secured. 

Another family of this name, so hateful to the British, lived 
higher up tiio road. Mrs. Adams was sick in bed, with a new- 
born iiiflint at her side. The legulais forced open the doon, 
and, bursting into the room in which she was lying, one of the 
brut(}S levoUcd liis bayonet at her breast. The poor woman, in 
an agony of fear, cried out, '' For the Lord's sake do not kill 
me ! " *' Damn you ! " ejaculated the bnite. Another, more hu- 
mane, interposed, and said, ''We will not hurt the woman if she 
will go out of the house, but we will surely bum it." Strength- 
ened by terror, Mrs. Adams arose, and throwing a blanket about 
her person crawled to the corn-house with her infant in her 
aims. Her otlier little children, concealed by tlie curtains, re- 
mained unsuspected under the bed which she had just left. The 
soldiers then made a pile of chairs, tables, books, clothing, etc., 
to which, after helping tliemselves to as much plunder as they 
could carry, they set fire. The flames, however, were extin- 
guished fit the instant the troops had paissed by. A relative of 
the family, from whom the writer received this narration, has a 
small Bible which tlie soldiers had used to kindle the fire at 
Deacon Adams's. It was much scorched, and although she did 
not say so much, we could easily see that the owner attributed 
tliu pn\servati()n of the house to the sacred volume. 

At C(iojM'r*s whij^ tavern, now the site of the Arlington 
Hous(», the kinpf's trooi>s committod similar atrocities. Two 
unresisting old nion, non-c(jmbatants, were killeil, their skulls 
crushed and their brsiins swittered about. More than a hundred 
shots were tired into the house. Farther on was the tory tav- 
ern, to which the British officers were accustomed to resort. 
At that time four houses st<x)d near together between the Cam- 
bridge line and the railway-station in Arlington, all owned by 
families of the name of Winship. Tlie couplet runs, — 

*' Je<r &n(\ Jeth', Jason and Jo* 
All lived in Menotomy Row.** 
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boats from the Bottom of the Common oyer to Fhip's Farm in Cum- 
bridge, from whence they proceeded on their waj to Concord where 
they arrived early yestenlay. The first Brigade commanded by 
Lord Piercy with two pieces of Artillery set off from here Yesterday 
Morning at Ten o'clock as a Re-inforcement, which with the Grena- 
diers and Liglit Companies made about Eighteen Hundred men. 
Upon the people's having notice of this Movement on Tuesday night 
alarm guns were fired through the country and Expresses sent off 
to the different Towns so that veiy early yesterday morning laige 
numbers were assembled from all parts of the Country. A general 
Battle ensued which from what we can learn, was supported with 
great Spirit up«m 1x)th Sides and continued until the King's Troops 
ruti-eat^ to Charlestown, which was after sunset. Numbers arc 
kille<l and wounded on both sides. The reports concerning this 
unhappy Affair and the Causes that concurred to bring on an En- 
gagement are so various that we arc not able to collect anything 
consistent or regular and cannot therefore with certainty give our 
rcjidcrs any further Account of this shocking Introduction to all 
the Miseries of Civil War." 

The American nccounts appeared in the form of hand-bills. 
Dno, printed in Boston, is embellished with a death's-head, and 
contains a list of the American killed and wounded. Another 
has at its head twenty coffins, l>earing each the namo of one 
of the slain. It is entitled, 

"BLOODY BUTCHERY 

BY THE 

BRITISn TROOPS 

OR THR 

RUNAWAY FIGirr OF THE REGULARS." 

'• ncini? the PARTICULARS of the VICTORIOUS BATTLE foiipht at 
and near CONCORD, sitnateil Twenty Miles from Boston, in the Province of 
tlio Massachusetts Uav, hetween Two Tliousand Rej^lar Troops, belonging to 
His Brit.ini« Majestv/nnd a few Hundre^l Provincial Troops, liclonging to the 
lYovince of Massachusetts- Bav, which lasted from sunrise until sunset, on the 
19th of April, 1775, when it wks decide^l greatly in favor of the latter Tliiac 
particulars am published in this cheap form at the request of the fnends ol the 
decease<l WOKTIIIES who died gloriously fighting in the Cause of Liberty 
and their Country and it is their sincere desire that every Householder in 
the Count r>', wlio are sincere well-wishers to America may be poaswsed of the 
aaiMC either to frame and glass, or otherwise to preserve in ^^f ^^ *J^^';?''J^; 
,nly as a Token of Gratitude to the memory ot tKo Decease.1 Forty Persons 
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bat M a perpetual memorial of that important event on which perhaps, may 
depend the future Freedom and Greatness of the Commonwealth of America. 
To which is annexed a Funeral Elegy on those who were slain in the Battle.** 

In the burying-ground at Arlington we found a plain shaft 
of granite, nineteen feet high, standing over the remains of the 
fiillen. The monument b protected by a neat iron fence, and 
has a tablet with this inscription : — 

" Erected by the 

Inhabitants of West Cambridge 

A. D. 1848, 

Over the common grave of 

Jason Russell, Jason Winship, 

Jabez Wyman and nine others 

Who were slain in this Town by the 

British Troops, 
on their retreat from the battles of 
• Lexington and Concord, 

April 19th 1775. 

Being among the first to lay down 

their lives in the struggle for 

American Independence." 

A plain slate gravestone at the foot of the obelisk has the 

following : — 

'' M' Jason Russell was 
barbarously murdered in his own 
House by Gage's bloody Troops 
on y* 19th of April 1776 iEtat 69 
His body is quietly resting 
in this grave with Eleven 
. of our friends, who in like 
manner, with many others were 
cruelly slain on that fatal day. 
Blessed are y* dead who die in y 

Lord." 

The memorial was erected by the voluntary contributions of 

the citizens of West Cambridge ; the remains beneath the old 

• slab being disinterred and placed within the vault under the 

monument, April 22, 1848. Nine of the twelve victims are 

unknown. 
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At Acton, on the 19th of Apiil, 1851, a monoment was dedi- 
cated to the gallant spirits belonging to that town who fell on 
the day of Lexington and Concord. The tablet bears the names 
of Captain Isaac Davis and of privates Abner Hosmer and 
James Hayward, provincial minute-men. 

It was Davis's company which marched in the van to foroe 
the passage of the North Bridge. A halt and parley had 
occurred among the provincial soldiers. None, apparently, 
were desirous of occupying the post of honor and of flEU^ing the 
British muzzles. Davis, resolute, and ashamed of this ignoble 
conduct before the enemy, exclaimed, " I have n't a man that is 
afraid to go " ; immediately suiting the action to the word by ' 
marshalling his men in the front He appeared depressed, and 
had rebuked the gayety of some of his comrades who break- 
fasted with him on that, to him, fiiteful morning. 

<* 'T is the sunKet of life gives us mystical k>re, 
Aud coming events cast their shadows before.*' 

Davis was a tall, athletic man, famed for courage and cool- 
ness. He was a gunsmith, and an excellent marksman. At the 
iirst volley he was shot through the heart. He leaped convul- 
sively in the air, and fell, still grasping his musket, over the 
causeway on the low ground. Hosmer was killed by the same 
fire. Hayward's more tragic death we have briefly alluded to. 
He was killed, during the pursuit, at the red house on the right 
as you descend Fiske*s Hill, in Lexington, going towards Bos- 
ton. His adversary's ball perforated his powder-horn, which is 
still preserved ; but before he fired his last shot he had nearly 
expended the forty bullets with which he had set out. 

The remains of these brave men were exhumed from the 
burial-ground, where they had lain for seventy odd years, and 
placed ill tlio tomb at the base of the monument. The f^vea 
were then filled up, — the gravestones being left standing to 
tell the future visitor where thev had first been interred. The 
bones were found remarkably well preserved. The orifice in. 
Hosmer*s skull through which the ball passed while he was in 
the act of taking aim was still distinctly visible. These lelicB 
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were carefully placed in a coffin of three compartments and laid 
away beneath the monument, while the booming of cannon 
sounded a soldier's requiem. 

Two mementos of the battles of Lexington and Concord 
may be seen in the Massachusetts Senate Chamber ; one is a 
Tower musket captured from a soldier of the 43d, the other 
the gun used by Captain John Parker on that day. These 
weapons were a legacy to the State from Theodore Parker, and 
were received by both branches of the Legislature assembled in 
joint convention. Governor Andrew made the address of pres- 
entation, during the delivery of which he exhibited much emo- 
tion, and as he concluded he pressed the barrel of the Eevo- 
lutionary firearm, to his lips " with effusion." This occurred in 
1861, when tHe opening events of the Rebellion presented a 
certain analogy in the Governor's mind to the teachings of 1776. 
Many applauded, while not a few were disposed to ridicule his 
patriotic fervor. 

An internecine war has raged ever since the event of 1776 
between Lexington and Concord, as to which town might claim 
the greater honor of the day. As if there were not enough and 
to spare for both I To Lexington belongs the glory of having 
assembled the first force to oppose the march of the king's 
troops, and of the first bloody sacrifice to liberty. At Concord 
the Americans first attacked the troops, and with numbers 
which rendered such a measure justifiable. Concord, too, was 
the object of the British expedition. The conflict raged during 
the day within the limits of six towns, each of which might 
&irly claim a portion of the credit due the whole. The his- 
torian will, however, treat the occurrences of the 19th of April 
•s a single event, leaving to local chroniclers the care of sepa- 
rating the golden sands which make their peculiar portion of 
lame from the fused ingot. All will agree that no similar 
quantity of powder ever made so great a noise in the world as 
that burned on the Green at Lexington, and all along the old 
colonial highway. 

18 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

A FBAOMB9T OF KlVa FHIUF^S WAR. 

"All! wlioooiild dean thftt foot of Indlucnv 
Wm DMT T — yei then, wilh lost of mmdHOH dMd% 
Gleemed like a bttifllik from iPooda In viow. 
The ambnebed foenaa's ejo." 

AN hoar's ride from the city faj the nilway bringi yoato 
the village of South Sodbnxj. After yoa hATe Ji^bM 
at the little station, and the caxriagBB hftve ceased to ramUtLiii 
the distance, a stillness, almost painM bj its oonteast with As 

roar and rush of your fiery steed, settles upon hill and Tsle. 

If it be a warm summer's day, not a sound bieaks in up^m the 
silence. Your own or another's voice startles vou. It is likelv 
that you will not even hear the lowing of cattle, for they have 
souj^'ht some friendly shade by the margin of the bnx>k. A 
little ripple of light follows the lightest zephyr that plays acn'^sa 
the fields of bearded grain. The pastures are crisp and drr 
beneath your feet ; the air you breathe is laden with the heated 
vapors you see playing to and fro in waves before you. Even 
chanticleer is mute, and the accustomed sounds from the Iwim- 
yard are seldom heard. The scene is one of nature's tranquil 
pictures. 

" Peace to the hosbamlraan and a' his tribe. •* 

The village of South Sudbury lies embosomed in a little 
valley formed by consiilemble hills. A few houses moimt the 
slope of the easternmost eminence, which is called Green Hill 
while to the southwest of the meadows through which trickles 
the Mill or Hop Brook, rises what we call a mountain in Mai^- 
sachusctts, — a well-wooded height lying partly in Frarainp:- 
ham and still holding to its Indian name of Nobscot. The 
brook once turned the water- wheel of an ancient saw and grist 
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liill at the foot of Green Hill, where it now performs the same 
>fficc for a paper-mill. Following the railway straight on to 
^he north, a mile away the steeple of Sudbury meeting-house 
riises exactly at the point where the converging iron bands seem 
to meet in the distance. South Framingham, W&yland, Con- 
conl, and Marlborough are about equally distant. 

As for the village it is, like other country towns, fast asleep, 
except when roused by the scream of the steam-whistle, or 
brought into spasmodic activity by the recurrence of some 
national or State holiday. Pass through it at any other time, 
and you see indeed shops open and people walking about with 
their eyes wide open ; but the former are cold and still, 
while the latter appear to be somnambulists. Why they are 
out of doors they could not tell any more than whore they 
are going, — they are impelled to movement without object or 
seeming necessity. The shops are empty. The shopman either 
stands in the doorway with his hands thrust into the lowest 
depths of his breeches-pockets, or is seen squatted on the 
threshold of his bazaar with a jack-knife in one hand and a 
pine chip, which lie' is listlessly whittling, in the other. On 
one side the door are arranged a group of agricultural tools, a 
board on which is chalked the market value of white beans, a 
keg of nails, and a few articles of wooden-ware. On the other 
side, suspended like a malefactor from a gibbet, is a checked 
woollen shirt above a pair of trousers having a pattern not un- 
like those worn in our public prisons. In the windows are all 
manner of things, which seem as if they had been stranded 
there by the flood ; for so old-fashioned are they that they will 
carry you back any distance your imagination is capable of. 
The shopkeeper is not looking out for customers, — that were 
indeed a hopeless employment, — but is merely killing time, 
while he of the hou^glass and scythe is slowly but surely re- 
taliating in kind. 

When this was the old post-route to Hartford and New 
York, in that evei^famous year 1775, and mine host Baker 
kept the public inn in Sudbury, the arrival of coach, post- 
chaise, or army express was the great event. If coach or 
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post-rider happened to change hones, the scene assembled all 
the loose, idle, gaping, surplus population of the town, who 
came to stare at the horses, the coach, and the passengers 
With what interest did they not watch the process of un- 
hitching one set of horses and the putting in of another 
The passengers who dismount for a visit to the bar of the tav- 
em, or a taste of mine host's viands, must run the gauntlet of 
eyes determined not to lose th^ir slightest movement The 
very horses, raising their dripping muzzles from the drinking- 
trough, seem to wonder what the people can be staring at. Or 
imagine the same group assembled round the postman. Xot 
one in ten ever received a letter in his lifetime, but it is indis- 
pensable that the same question should be asked, with the 
same unvarying answer. The coach gone, the rumble of wheels 
dies away, and so quiet is the place become that you can hear 
the ring of the village smith's anvil, or the squeak of some old 
well-sweep, from one end of the town to the other. 

It is but lately that Sudbury has been discovered by a rail- 
way. How much of a luxury it is considered by the inhabi- 
tants along the line may be gathered from the circumstance 
that during our journey thither we were, with only another 
wa^'farer, the sole occupants of a train of four carriages. 

The years 1C75-76 were fateful ones for New England. 
The old chronicler, Hubbard, *says, " It was ebbing water with 
New England at this time, and awhile after ; but God shall 
turn the stream before it be long, and bring down their ene- 
mies to lick the dust before them." Philip, the great chieftain 
of the Wampanoags, had begun hostilities with the whites, and 
for a time it looked as if he might destroy all their frontier set- 
tlements. Had he been able to effect his object of bringing all 
the savage nations into alliance, the war might have ended with 
the extermination of the pale-faces. 

Indians were everywhere. There had been no formal decla- 
ration of war, — nothing of that poetic exchange of rattlesnake- 
skin filled with arrows for the white man's powder and lead. 
There was nothing chivalric about it The war was planned in 
secret and in treachery; the onset was sudden and wellnigh 
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iiresistible. The first intimation the English had that Philip 
had dug up the hatchet was in the &tal shot from an ambus- 
Ciide, or the wai^whoop sounded in the midst of the hamlets. 
At this time the Colony could muster about four thousand foot 
snd four hundred horse, without reckoning the aged or infirm. 

On their part, the whites were not more blameless than they 
now are, nearly two hundred years since, when the work of 
extinguishing the remnant of the red race is approaching the 
end. Two centuries ago the Indians were powerful enough on 
the Atlantic shore to render it doubtful for a time whether the 
English might retain a precarious foothold in the seaports. To- 
day they are hunted down among the rocky fastnesses of the 
Pacific. 

In 1675 there were, as now, Indian traders without souls, 
and Englishmen who thought as little of shooting a savage as 
of outraging a squaw. There was also the fire-water, under the 
influence of which the savage parted with his birthright, or 
made his mark at the bottom of a so-called treaty, of which he 
knew not the meaning. The English fought then for self-pres- 
ervation, which we know is iiature's first law, so that we can 
well pardon them for dealing blow for blow, — and even their 
reverend teachers for preaching a crusade against the savages, 
as Dr. Mather and the clergy generally did. The Indians — 
did they not suspect it, and did not their wise men foretell it 1 
— were also fighting for self-preservation. The law was as in- 
exorable to them as to the pale-face. Philip was living in a 
aort of vassalage which his proud spirit rebelled against. Did 
an Englishman complain of an injury from an Indian, his 
sachem was instantly cited to appear before the stranger's coun- 
cil Did an Indian complain of the wrong of a white man, 
justice was oftentimes both blind and deaf. The Indians 
warred after a cruel fashion, certainly. They tortured the 
living and mutilated the dead. But then, after all, they were 
but savages, and it was 'the manner in which they had been ac- 
customed to wage war among themselves ; until we had civilized 
them we had little right to murmur if they did not adopt our 
style of warfare. But what did the English do 1 With the 
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KIT brave men led into on Indian ambush as unwarily as they 
irere in the year 1675. 

Some of the evils which a solemn session of the General 
Court, convened at Boston at this time, held to lie at the foun- 
iation of their misfortunes, were the proud excesses in apparel 
ind hair of which many — " yea, and of the poorer sorte as well 
18 others " — were guilty. The Quakers came in for a liberal 
ihare of invective. Excess in drinking, and the toleration of 
10 many taverns, especially in Boston, which the townspeople 
irere too much inclined to frequent, were glaring offences. It 
iras urged that profane swearing had frequently been heard, 
and steps were taken to suppress and punish it. The fourth 
and fifth commandments were ordered to be better observed 
than formerly, and it was decreed that there should be no 
more such oppression by merchants or laborers as had been. 
Truly, Philip was working a social revolution among his 
enemies of Massachusetts Bay ! 

From these measures we may see that our forefathers were 
not 80 well satisfied with themselves as to feel sure of providen- 
tial aid in their work of killing savages ; but it is set down in 
the chronicles that on the very day when these new civil regu- 
lations were established, the English forces achieved a victory 
at Hatfield. 

During the summer and autumn of 1675 the Indians had 
almost uninterrupted success. They had ravaged the country 
from the Connecticut to the shores of Boston Bay, and a stray 
warrior had appeared within a few miles of Boston Town -House. 
In November the commissioners of Massachusetts, Plymouth, 
and Conu'.'cticut met at Boston, and agreed to raise an army of 
a thousand men, uf wliich the Bay Colony furnished more than 
half. At the head of this force Winslow assaulted the strong- 
hold of the Narragansetts in December, inflicting a terrible de- 
feat upon that nation, and entirely breaking its power. 

The Indiiins resumed hostilities in the early spring of 1676. 
The English had become more circumspect ; still their losses 
were heavy, and the path of Philip's warriors could be marked 
by desolation and ruin. The whites, too, learned at length to 
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make uae of the Chriatjan or FteyiQg Tndiains to aet aBimuMn 
and scoutSy — a meaauie whkh we have laXetj aeen imitatiri 
with advantage in tlie emplojineiift of the Wiaim Spniigi In- 
dians against the Modoca, 

One Sabbath, late in March, the Indians attaeked Mnt 
boroughy while the iuhabitante weie at diyine wonhip in thnr 
meeting-house. The people aon^ the ahelter of their gUDMi- 
houses, which weie found in ereiy aettlement^ kavii^ thi 
enemy to bum the greater part of the town. lancaatfT had 
previously suflfered, and the tale of the eaptivity and ndanp- 
tion of Mrs. Sowhmdaon fumishea a graphie eiufiter of thass 
tenible years. 

In April Philip had aaaemUed abont four hnadrad of his 
followers in the neighborhood of Mailbofongh, and oiler ban- 
ing the few deserted houaea they fell with loiy uptm Sndboiy. 
A small party from Concord, coming to the oaaistanoe of their 
nei{^hb«n*s, wore .imbusheJ and slain. The news of the descent 
on Marlbortm^'h having reached Boston, Captain Siuuuel AVails- 
worth was dfsiKitched with a company of soldion» to its relict 
Reachin;^ Marlborough after a weary march of twenty-live miles, 
"NVadswurtli k^irned that his enemy had gone in the direction 
of Sudbury, and, after giving his men some rest and refresh- 
ment, and being joined by Captain Lrocklebudw, who com- 
nuunkMl the garrison at Marllwrough, he retunied on his own 
footsteps in pursuit, following, tradition says, the old trail, 
afterwards the l^mcaster road, now closed. 

AVhen within what is now South Sudbury, AVa^lsworth saw 
about a humlred of the enemy's war-jxirty, with whom, lx-liL*v- 
iug them the main body, he endeavored to close. The Indians 
retired slowly through the woods, until AVadsworth's men were 
whully encduipassed by enemies lying in concealment, when 
the territie war-whoop rang through the forest, and every tree 
aroun«l the devoted band blaze<l with a death-shot. The Eng- 
lish, pereeiving theirs to be a desperate case, fought with ohsti- 
nat»* bnivery, but were at length forced to the toy) of Givt^n 
Hill, the eir<le of enemies all the while drawing closer an^un»l 
them. On this hill they defended themselves valiantly until 
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nightfall, when some of the party, attempting to escape, were 
followed by others, until a precipitate retreat was the result. 
The Indians pursued, slaying all but thirteen or fourteen, who 
sought safety at Noyes's mill, — the same referred to in another 
place. This mill was fortified after the usual fashion of the 
garrisons, but had been abandoned by the Sudbury people. 
Believing it to be still occupied by them, the Indians did not 
venture to the assault, but withdrew to complete and celebrate 
their victory. The survivors at the mill were afterwards re 
lieved by Captain Hugh Mason's company from Watertown, 
who approached the battle-ground by way of Mount Nobscot, 
where they left the carts containing their baggage and pro- 
visions. The Indians were still in the vicinity, but Mason did 
not feel sufficiently strong to attack them. 

The English lost in this battle their captain, Wadsworth ; 
Sharp, their lieutenant ; and twenty-six others, besides Captain 
Brocklebank. Five or six who were captured were put to the 
torture on the night of the fight. The remains of the fallen 
Englishmen were gathered and interred near the spot where 
they fell. Over their common grave a heap of loose stones was 
piled. This humble monument was in an open field, about 
thirty rods east of the road, and near a growth of pines and 
oaks. The soil on the hill-top is light and sandy. 

With this victory Phihp*s onset culminated, and ho began to 
drift down the tide apace. The fierce Maquas and Senecas 
attacked the undefended villages of his allies, while sickness 
and disease spread among his people. Disasters overtook him, 
and he became a hunted fugitive. On the 12th of August, 
1676, he fell by the hand of one of his own race, and was be- 
headed and quartered by the Plymouth authorities, — his head 
being set on a gibbet, where it was to be seen for twenty years. 

A plain slab of blue slate was raised over the remains of 
Captain Warlsworth and his ill-fated companions by his son. 
President Wadsworth, of Harvard College. It bears the follow- 
ing inscription : — 

Capt. Samuel Wadaworth of Milton, his Lieut. Sharp of Brook- 
lin, Capt. Broclebank of Rowley, with about 26 other Bouldierj, 

18» Kk 
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fighting for the defence of their country, were slain by y* Indian 
enemy, April 18th, 1676, lye buried in this place." 

In 1 852 the relics were exhumed and removed a little dis- 
tance to the site of the present monument, — a plain granite 
shaft, which was dedicated by an address from Hon. George S. 
Boutwell, present Senator for Massachusetts. The old grave- 
stone is placed at the base of the monument, the tablet of 
which recites that it was erected by the Commonwealth and the 
town of Sudbury, in grateful remembrance of the services and 
suiferings of the founders of the State. The same date is ex- 
hibited on the monument as is borne on the old slab, namely, 
April 18, 1676 ; but as this is a subject of contradiction among 
the historians of the time, the committee concluded to adhere 
to the date adopted by President Wadsworth. 

A fuller research has turned the weight of testimony against 
the earlier date, and in favor of April 21 as the time of the 
light. In the midst of discrepancies of this character the nar- 
rator has only to accept what is supported by the greatest num- 
ber of authorities, and these certainly are on the side of April 
21, 1676. 

In the discussion which has ensued as to the date which 
should have been placed on the Wadsworth monument, it was 
assumed by the distinguished advocate of the earlier date that 
communication with Boston was cut off by Philip between the 
1 7t}i and 20th of April. Doubts have also been expressed as to 
w^hether intelligence of the fight could have reached the vicinity 
of Boston on the same day. The authorities had not neglected 
so vital a matter as the arrangement of signals between the gar- 
rison attacked and the capital. The firing was, of course, dis- 
tinctly heanl in the neighboring towns, and was communicated 
by alarm-guns from garrison to garrison until it reached Boston. 
In Hutchinson's History an example is given of the rapidity 
with which communication could be transmitted : — 

" Sept 23* (1676) an alarm was made in the town of Boston about 
ten in the niornin«,', 12(K) men were in amw before II and all dis- 
missed before 12. One that was upon guard at Mendon, 30 miles 
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off, got drunk and fired his gun, the noise of which alarmed the next 
neighbors and so spread to Boston." 

Considering what were then the resources of the Colony, Sud- 
bury fight was as important in its day as a pitched battle with 
thousands of combatants would be in our own time. It occa- 
sioned great depression. The Indians must have lost heavily 
to have conducted their subsequent operations so feebly. 

Though the whites usually ventured to attack them with 
greatly inferior numbers, they were far from being contemptible 
foes. The Englishman's buff coat would sometimes turn a bul- 
let, but the Indian's breast was bared to his enemy. His 
primitive weapons, however, the bow and arrow, had been ex- 
changed for guns and hatchets, which he soon learned to use 
but too well. The Dutch on one side, or the French on another, 
kept him supplied with powder and ball. He fought for his 
hunting-grounds, now parcelled out among strangers. He fell 
to be received into the elysian fields of the great Manitou. 

We cannot forbear our tribute of pity and of admiration for 
Philip. AVhat though he struck the war-post and chanted the 
death-song to gather his dusky warriors for one mighty effort to 
exterminate our ancestors, his cause was the same that has ever 
received the world's applause. Liberty was as sweet to Philip 
as to a Tell or a Toussaint, but he failed to achieve it, and the 
shades of oblivion have gathered around his name. There was 
a simple yet kingly dignity in Philip's communications to the 
chief men among the colonists. His neck could not bear the 
yoke ; he must walk free beneath the sun. 

Though the great chief's policy would not have left a single 
foe alive, it is known, that he sent warning to some among the 
whites who had bound themselves to him by uprightness and 
honorable dealing. In that part of Taunton now known as 
Raynham was one of Philip's summer haunts for fishing and 
hunting. The Leonards had there erected the first forge in Xew 
England, if not in North America, and had there lived in amity 
with the Indian prince. They fashioned him spear and arrow- 
heads with which to strike the red-deer or the leaping salmon, 
and he repaid them with game, rich skins, and wampum. To 
them he gave a hint to look to their safety. 
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It seems peaaiiig strange to be Htsnding beside a monu- 
ment erected to commemorate a Yictoiy over our mm hj a 
race weUnigh blotted out ofezistonoa £v«iy cucnmstuwB 
of OUT snnonndings, every oliject upon which the eye dvells 
in the landscape, gives the lie to such aa event. Where the 
warriors lay in ambush, green and wellrtiUed fields aztend 
themselves ; where the old mill creaked, steam iaaaes from its 
successor ; instead of the Indian trail the railway presents its 
iron pathway ; the rude yet maarive ganiaon-houae is xcj^MceA 
by yonder costly viUa; and the simple village meeting^ in 
which the settlers fearfully pursued fhdur devotions with arms 
in their hands, is renewed where we see the distant and loftj 
spire. The viigin forests have disappeared as eompletdy at 
liave the red-men who threaded the greenwood. AH nature ii 
at work for man where once all was repose. Only the hills and 
the stream remain as pressed by the moccason or cleft by the 
c;iiUH\ 

In Pilgrim Hall, at Plymouth, the stranger is shown some 
memorials of Philip. The barrel of the gun through which the 
bullet passes I to his heart, and the curiously woven helmet 
which ho is saiil to have worn, are there displayed among thi' 
bones and implements of his race. As yet we lack, here iu 
New England, a museum devot<Hi to Indian antitjuities, in 
which we might see the dress, arms, and utensils of the natives 
of the soil. It would be a most interesting^ collection. Tliev 
were no effi^te Asiatics, but a brave, wariike, hardy peopL-. 
Their history is fdled with poetry and romance. Even Cooper, 
while pn^senting in a Magna the wild, untamable, \-indictive 
savage, depicts on the same scene an Unqas brave, noble, and 
devoted. 

About three miles fn^m Sudbury Mills and four from Marl- 
borough is the old Wayside Inn, which Longfellow has made 
famous. It stands in a sequestered no<.^k among the bills which 
ui>heave the neighboring region like ocean billows. For nearly 
twodiundred years, during the greater part of which it has been 
occupied as a tavern, this ancient hostelry has stood here with 
its door hospita])ly open to wayfarers. 
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Id the olden time the rood possessed the importance of a 
much-travelleit highway. At present the house is like a waif 
on the Btaishore, left high and dry by some mighty tide, or a 
landmark which shows where the current of travel once flowed. 
Its distance from the capital made it a convenient halting-place 
for travellers going into or returning from Boston. Its reputa- 
tion for good cheer was second to none in all the Bay Colony. 

" Aa aocieiit in tliis liostelry 
As any in tlic land laay be. 
Built in tin: old ColoniaJ d»y, 
Wlien men liveil in a grander way, 
Witli ampler hospitality." 

The name of the houee was the Red Horse, and at the other 
end of the route, belonging to the same family, in riyahy of 
good cheer, wjis the White Hotae , 
in Old Boston Town. The hoi 
has always been a favorite symbol 
with publicans. However tedious 
the way may have l)een, however j 
shambling or void of spirit your 
hackney of the road, the steed on 
the hostel si^'n always prunct 1 
l>roiidly, was of high mettle, and I 
of as gallant carriage aa was evei 
blazoned on Saxon's shield. 

The Red Horse in Sudbury v 
the year 1714 to near, if not quite, the completion of a cen- 
tury and a half, it was kept as an inn by generation after gen- 
eration of the Howes; the last being Lyman Howe, who served 
the guests of the house from 1831 imtil about 18G0. The 
tavern stood alwHt half-way on the groat road to Worces- 
ter, measuring twenty-three good English miles from Boston 
Town- House. 

Well, those were good old times, after alL A traveller, after 
a hartl day's jaunt, pulls up at the Red Horse. The landlord 
is at the door, hat in hand, with a cheery welcome, and a shout 
to the blacks to care for the stranger's beast. Is it winter, a 




i built about 1G86. From 
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mimic oonflagntum roan on the health. A homl d pouch is 
brewed, smoking hot The guesl^ nothing loeth, ewaDomi the 
mixture, heavee a deep ligh, and dedaraa hlmanlf better for 
a thoiuand pounds. Soon there eomea m rimmiTnt to taUe^ 
M-here good wholeeome roaet-bee^ done to that p e d e cti nn of 
which the tuniepit onlj was eqpahk^ roaatad potatoee with 
their russet jackets brown and enapf and a kaf aa white aa the 
landlady's Sunday cap send up an appetizing odoi: Oar gaeek 
falls to. Hunger is a good trenchennan, and he wooU have 
scumed your modem tidbits. — jelliesy traflkey and poA kfm 
gniB, Fur drink, the well waa deep, the water pare and ipadk- 
liii«;, but home-brewed ale or eider waa at the gaest'a clbowy 
and a cup of chocolate finiAad hia npaat Hia begins to be 
dn»w8y, and is lighted to an n^wr chamber by aome pnttj 
luaid-of-oll-work, who, finding her poating lipa in daqget^ k 
])L*rha{td ci:im])clle<l to stand on the defensive with the wann- 
ing:-! lan .sh»} ha.s but now so doxtorously i>a»seil lx*twt^-n the 
fri;:id shtM'ts. At jiartinjjj, Boniface holds his giiti^l's stirrup, 
warns him t»f tlie fnrtl or the moRL^, and bids him jjikhI j^jitviL 
Our ni"«l».-ni landL>ni is a jHTSJin whi>se existence we Uike 
uj»nn trust. II«* is never seen by the casual pne>t. and if be 
wt-ri*. is far t«»o ^'n-at a man for common mortals to expect 
s^HMM h nf him. Hi» sits in a parlor, with messen;^ors, jH.-rhap5 
thf l«l»v'raph, at his Ivrk and cidl. His feet rest on velvet, 
his IhmIv r«Mlin*"S on air-cushions. Yon must at lea.st W an 
En;,'lisli milnr.l, a Russian prince, or an American Senator, t) 
r«.Mi«iv«' lh«* n(>tice i.»f such a magnate. It is a grave question 
wht?tlur h«' knows what his guests are eating, or if. in case of 
f\x\\ thrii siitV'ty is secured. His Kink-lxH>k i>c<.*u]iies his unJi- 
vidrd atttiition. ** Like master, like man." Your existence is 
all but ignon-d l»y the lesser gentry. You fw the Inxit-bhck. 
tip the wait«T, dn>ii a dunceur into the chamlx^rmai»rs fwlni, 
ami, at yeur tb-parture, receive a vacant stare from the curled, 
mu^tached perst)nage who hands you your bill. At enterinii 
on<' of th»'s<? huge camvansaries you feel your individmdity L^i, 
yriur identity gone, in the living thn^>ng. Neglecteil, he:ivy- 
hearteil, but lighter, far lighter in jjurae than when j-ou came. 
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you pass out under a marble portico and drift away with the 
streiim. Give, publican, the stranger a welcome, a shake of 
the liand, a nod at parting, and put it in the bill. 

Coming from the direction of Marlborough, at a little dis- 
tance, the gambrel roof of the Wayside Inn pec[)8 above a dense 
mnas of foliage. A sliarp turn of the road, which once })assed 
under a triumphal arch composed of two lordly elms, and you 
are before the house itself. On the other side the broad space 
left fur the road are the capacious barns and outhouses belong- 
ing to the establishment, and standing there like a blazed tree 
in a clearing, but bereft of its ancient symbol, the sight of 
which gladdened the hearts of many a weary traveller, is also 
the old sign-post. 

Tlie interior of the inn is spacious and cool, as was suited to 
a haven of re^t. A dozen apartments of one of our modem 
hotels could be set up witliin the space allotted to his patrons 
by mine host of the Wayside. Escjiping from a cramped stage- 
coach, or the lieat of a July day, our visitor's lungs would here 
begin to expand ** like chanticleer," as, flinging his flaxen wig 
into a corner, and hanging his broad-flapped coat on a peg, he 
sits unbr;iced, with a bowl of the jolly landlord's extra-brewed 
in one hand, and a long clay pipe in the other, master of the 
situation. 

Everything remains as of old. There is the bar in one corner 
of tlie commou room, with its wooden portcullis, made to be 
hoisted or let down at pleasure, but over which never appeared 
that ominous announcement, " No liquors sold over this bar." 
The little desk where the tipplers' score was set down, and the 
old escritoire, looking as if it might have come from some hos- 
pital for decayed and battered furniture, are there now. The 
biire floor, which once 'received its regular morning sprinkling 
of clean white sea-sand, the l)are beams and timbers overhead, 
from which the whitewash has fallen in flakes, and the very 
oak of wliich is seasoned with the spicy vapors steaming from 
pewter flagons, all remind us of the good old days before the 
flood of new ideas. Governors, magistrates, generals, with 
scores of others whose namcjs are remembered with honor, have 
been here to (piatt" a health or indulge in a drinking-bout. 
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In the guests' room, on the left uf the entrance, the window- 
pane bears tlie following recommendation, cut with a -gem that 
8j)arkled on the finger of that young roysterer, William Moli- 
ncux, Jr., wliose father was the man tliat walked beside the 
king's troo[)8 in Boston, to save them from the insults of the 
townspeople, — the friend of Otis and of John Adams : — 

*• Wliat do you think 
Here is good drink 
Perhaps you uiay not know it ; 
If not in haste do stop and taste 
You merry folks will shew it. 

Wu. MOLINKUX Jr. Biq. 
24th June 1774 Boston." 

The writer's liand l)ccame unsteady at the last line, and it 
looks as thougli his rliyme had halted wliilo he turned to some 
companion for a hint, or, what is perliaps more likely, here gave 
manual ovidi*nce of the potency of his draughts. 

A raiubli; through the house awakens many memories. You 
are shown the travellers' room, which thev i»f lesser note occu- 
j)ie(l in eonnnon, and the state chamb«?r wherc^ Washington and 
Lafayette aw SJiid to have rested. In the gjirret the slaves were 
accomiiKKlated, and the cmoknecks and red pi'ppers hung from 
tin* rifters. riifortiniately, the old blazonry and other inter- 
esting family memorials have disaj)peaiv<l untler the auctioneer's 
haninirr. 

(^»n(luet^'(l by the presiding genius of the place, Mrs. T)ad- 
mun, w(? passed from room to room and into the dance-hall, 
annexed to i\w. anifient building. The dais at the end for 
the tiddlers, the wooden benches fixed to the walls, the lli»or 
smo(»tlilv ])nlish(Ml bv luanv iovous fei-t, and the modest elVoit 
at (»riiaiii<'nt. (lisplaypil the theatre whn-e many a long winter's 
ni^lit liail worn awjiy into the morn en* the comimny dispersed 
to their ImmIs, or the jangle of brlls on tlie frosty air l)et4)kenetl 
the (h'j..irtun' of tin* last of the country beUes. The Oorman 
wasunknc.wn; Pi.lka, Kedowa, Lancers, wen? not ; but contra- 
danccs, <'(»till<)ns. and minuets were measured by dainty feft, 
and the landlord's wo(Klen lattice remained triced up the livtdong 
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night. O tlie amorous glances, the laughter, the bright eyes, and 
the bashful whispers that these Mralls have seen and listened to, 
— and the actoi-s all dead and buried ! The place is silent now, 
and there is no music, except you hear through the open win- 
dows the Hute-like notes of the wood-thrush where he sits 
carolling a love-ditty to his mate. 

The road on which stands the old inn first became a regular 
post-route about 1711, a mail being then carried over it twice 
a week to New York. But as early as 1 704, the year of the 
publication of the first newspaper in America, there was a west- 
ern post carried with greater or less regularity, and travellers 
availed themselves of the post-rider*s company over a tedious, 
dreary, and ofttimes hazardous road. 

We have the journal of Madam Knight, of a journey made 
by her in 1704, to New Haven, with no other escort than the 
post-rider, — an undertaking of which we can now form little 
conception. She left Boston on the 2d of October, and 
reached her destination on the 7th. The details of some 
of her trials appear sufficiently ludicrous. For example, she 
reached, after dark, the fii*st night, a tavern where the post 
usually lodged. On eutering the house, she was interrogated 
by a young woman of the family after this fashion : — 

" Law for iiiee — what in the world brings You here at this time 
a night. I never see a woman on the Rode so Dreadfull late in all 
the davs of luv versall life. Who are You ? Where are You 
going ? I 'ill scai-'d out of my wits." 

Who that has ever travelled an unknown route, finding the 
farther ho advanced, the farther, to all appearances, he was from 
liis journey o c-nd, or whoever, finding himself baffled, has at 
liist inquired his way of some boor, will deeply sympathize 
with the tale of the poor lady's woes. At the last stage of her 
route, the guide being unacquainted with the way, she asked 
and received direction from some she met. 

" Thev told us w(i must Ride a mile or two and tume dowTie a 
Lane on the Right hand ; and by their Direction wee Rwle on, but 
not Yet coming to y* turning, we mett a Young fellow and ask^t him 
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how far it wai to the Lane which ium'd down towndt 
Hee said wee muK Bide a little fuzther and torn down hj 
Comer of nncle Sam'i Lott. Mj Guide Tented hia qdem at 

Lubber." 

Xo wonder that when aafe at home agun in Old Bortony 
wrote on a pane of gkws in the hooae that afterwudi 
that of Dr. Samuel Mather, — 

" Now I Ve xcturiMd poor Bonh Knl^ti^ 
Thro' many toOs and muj filghti ; 
Ov«r gTMt rocks and nisny stoDBi^ 
God has piwaiT'd from freetcT'd 



The U80 of coaches was intiodnoed into T^Jt^nA hy- 
Alun, Earl of Aniiidel, A. D. 1580. At fint thej were dm 
by two horses only. It was Biiftkingham, the &Toritfl^ 
(about 1619) began to have them drawn Ijj six hoTBeB, wl 

as an old liistoriau Siivs, was wondere^l at as a noveltv, and' 
imputed to him a " masteriug pride." Captain L*j\-i Pease was 
the tirst mail to jmt on a regular stage between IJo>Uin and 
llarll-itl, alnmt 1784. 

Thi* tirst post-route to Xew York, over which Ma.lom 
Knij^'lit travelle*! in 1704, went by the way of Pr^vi.leaee. 
Sti»niii^ton, Xe\r London, and the shore of Lon;j: Uland 
iSniind. Th«' distance was 255 miles. We subjuin the itin- 
erarv nf the r«»ad as far as Providence : — 

"Fnnii Bn>tnn South-end to Roxhun* Meotinj;-hou«e 2 miles, 
thence to Mr. Fisher's at Dedhain 0. thence to Mr. Whito<* J\ to 
Mr. r>illin;z> 7, to Mr. Shejvjmrs at Wadin;; River 7, :hi-n«v t.» Mr. 
W«MHK(Mk'>-^ 3, fiimi theme to Mr. Turj)ins at Providence 14. or to 
the Sipi of th«j liear at Seaconck 10, thence to Pii>vi.lence 4. to 
Mr. rottei-> in said to\^ii 8." 

* Stou-hton. + Attleboroudi. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

THE HOUE OF BUHFORD. 

" Fortune doeg not cboiigK men, it only unmuka tlum." 

rHK wurld knows by heart the career of this extraordinary 
mnn. Sutud with honorii, he died at Auteuii, near Paria, 
wgust 21, 1814. Titles, decorations, and the honorary dis- 
■kctiuna of learned societies flowed ia ujion the poor Ameri- 
Ji youth such as huve seldom fallen to the lot of one risen 
«>m the ranks of the pctijile. The antecedents and character 
f the miin liave very naturally given rise to much inquiry and 
seculatiiin. 

Beiyamiit Thompson was born jn the west end of his grand- 
■ther's house in ^'orth Wobum, March 26, 1753. The room 
"here he lirst drew breath is on the left of the entraneo, and 
n the fiiv-it iliiur. As fur the houM , it is a plain, old fashioned, 
■TO-story farm-Louse, with a giuubrel roof, out of which is 
hrust line nf thuse immense (.liinmtjs of gnat breadth and 
olidily. A large willow whiih formerly stood between the 
iDiise and the niail liiu disappi ared, and is no longer a guide to 
be B|iot. TJiis ancJMit dwelling lias a pkisart mtuation on a 
ittle risin;: ^'Mund liai-k fn'Ui the road, whii;h here embraces hi 
ts BwtH'p the old house and the queer little meeting-house, its 
nighbor. 

A pntly littti> maiden deftly binding shoes, and an elderly 
imiili- i-iiiiij>aiiion who had iwssc*! twenty years of her hfe under 
his ri'of, wiTf the oi-euimntu of the ajmrtment in whieh Count 
tuiiil'.ir'l w;i.4 born. A Conni-ctii^ut cloek, which ticked noisily 
bovf the old lirei>lai-c, and a bureau, the heirloom of several 
Bner.iliims, were two very dissimilar objects among tlie fu^ 
itiirc of the room. There atv no nslics of the Thompsans 
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I Boston, liimself for fifly yeare a vernier of the dclicioua 
ivalve. 

Thompson's master, Hopestill Capen, beoomos a public char- 
icter through his apprentice, whom he may still hare regarded 
W of little advantage in the shop by reason of his strongly 
leveloped scientihc vagaries. Capen bad been a carpenter, 
iritli whom that good soldier, Lemuel Trescott, served his 
dme. He married an old maid who kept a little dry-goods 
rtore in Union Street, and then, uniting matrimony and trade 
ixi one harmonious partnership, abandoned tools and joined his 
■rifo in the shop. Samuel Parkman, afterwards a well-known 
Boston merchant, was Thompson's fellow-apprentice. The 
Bamous Tommy Capen succeeded to the shop and enjoyed its 
enatom. 

Thompson, at nineteen, went to Concord, New Hampshire, 
then known as Eumfurd, and from whieh his titular designation - 
was taken. At this time he was described as of " a fine manly 
make and ligure, nearly six feet in height, of handsome fea- 
tores, bright blue eyes, and dark auburn hair." He eoon after 
narried the widow of Colonel Benjamin Eolfe, a lady ten or a 
dozen years his senior. Eumfoid himself is reported by his 
friend Pictet as having said, " I married, or rather I was mar- 
ried, at the age of nineteen." One child, a daughter, was the 
lesult of this marriage. She was aftervrards known as Samh, 
Countess of Rumford. 

If Rumford meant to convey to Pictet the idea that his union 
with Mtb. Rolfe was a merely passive act on his part, or that she 
was the wooer and he only the consenting party, lie put in a 
plea for his subsequent neglect which draws but little on our 
■ympathy. His wife, according to his biographers, took him 
to Boston, clothed him in scarlet, and was the means of intro- 
ducing him to the magnates of the Colony. 

The idea forces itself into view that at this time Rumford's 
imbition was beginning to develop into the moving principle 
of his life. The society and notice of his superiors in worldly 
Itation appears to liave impressed him greatly, and it is evident 
that the station which wide differences with the mother 
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r4»iiiitrv was thou ruusiii*' in the C(>lonips liiil rii't fiinl in him 
that active sviuiKithv which was tlie nik* witli tii»- V'»uii^' and 
arilt'iit tspirits of his own ago. He *^'\v iij^ in the mid:<t of 
tn>ul>l«'.s which nioulih'd tht* men of the lit^vuliition. and at i 
time wlicn ni»t to b»* witli his brethren was to l»o apiiiist thrm. 
We s»*hhan hnik in a great national crisis for heeitaiion er li^ 
hlMTatinn at iwentv-une. 

V 

Certain it is that Kumford fell under the suspicions of hs 
uwn trie n« Is and neighbors as being inclinetl to the rr-Tiilia 
>i*le. lie nu't the aceusiition boldly, and as no fijj>ecilic cLarjw 
nl* iiiipoilance wert* made against him, nothin;; was pP-TOL 
TIm" feeling ag;iiust liim, however, was so strong that he flfti 
fr-iii his hiMue to escajK.* personal violence, taking refuge at 
hrst at his mother's home in AVoburn, and subse<|uently it 
(.'harh'stnwn. 

'rh<.)nips«»n was arrested by the AVobum authririties after the 
bitili' I't' Kcxiiiirt-'n, was rxamine«l. and r"i'-as»-I : l---.t iL- :■:::*. 
«■!' -:i-|'iii-'n >iill rhiii.u' t<« liim. Ilf j^-iiti'-nt.-i :♦].• l':.'.;:. M 
( ■..ii.vi-.. I., iiive-tiirat** tli'- i.har:j«-> auaiiisl liijii. l-;;: th-y :■ 
fu>. .1 to i-<.n«;i.l«-r tli<' ai'i'li'^ation. He r«.'!iiaiTi'-'l in !!;•■ vi- ::..:;.' 
(-f tlit' «-.>iiij-- at ('aiiil'rid>:e, vainly fii-leav.jiiii_- :■• ]■!■■■ ■■.^■ .■. 
(•■.I'liiii^^i. II ill ill.- siTvi<-c «.l' the Cnli'iiy, ui:til » »■■: ■': •■r. 177'. 
\vl:-ii fi.' >ii.M'-iily tf k his d»:i»aMun-. an-l is ii-xt h!-::- : 
witliiii till' iMi»-iiiy'> liiM"- iit r»'i>t<'n. 

In tiic >li.rt liiij*' intervening l)»'twr»'n (.>rt',difr an-l M,ii-. ... 
- III.- '.:;-ntli in whirh ll-.v/e's fnr-'r-s evau'.iat'-i Jl-t-r.. — 
Til i::>-"!i liid a''«iuirr<l sn<Ji a contiilt-ntial I'l.i'.i'-n w::!: :':,.: 
L''':i' I'.il a^ t-' !■•■ niadi' tin- hearer ( if tin- utli^-ial ni-ws >■{ :;;■ •:. ; 
'f tin* >i«_i' t-» L'lrd (Ji'nrp' Crerniaine, He d-^ 5 n ■: ^:-i\i :■■ 
In v.- iinl-raf-d the npjM.rtunity iA^ remaining n'':tr.i n:. l-.r 
I'.iiti-li ]'i t'-'ti'-n. as did Inindrt'ds of c»tlur<. hut a: ■■:.■■ 
n.ik.- liin..-ilf S'lviv.able, and ca:jls his l->t wiiii ti.v ]'.::::>:; 
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It lias hfvn Well said that nothing can ju.>tifv a in.;n i:. I.h- 
cnniing a traitor t-- his country. Thompson's sif.iit:>ij with 
tli«* army at ( 'aiuhrid-f; nni>t liave be«.-n w./Ilnigh i:.t-l-riM'.-. 
but he ha.l alwavs the alt.Tnative of livin-j d-'Wn tlio eLniors 
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i l^iiiBt him, or of going into Tolitntary exUe. Ilia clioice 
f ■ course which ennbloii him to Uo the most hanu to the 
Buue of his couatrjiuen gives good reason to doubt whether 
the attachment liu had once luxifeaaeU for their quarrel waa 
igronnded on any fixed principles. Be that as it nuiy, from 
the timo he elandeetiiiely withdrew from the Americans 
until the end of the yrai hia talents and knowledge were 
directed to their overthrow with all the zeal of which he waa 
oapahle. 

From this point Eumford's career is a matter of history. At 
bis death he was a count of the Holy Boman Empire, lieuten- 
ant-general in the service of Bavaria, F. R, S., Foreign Fellow 
of the French Institute, besides being a knight of the orders of 
6t. Stanislaus and of the White Eagle. 

Kumford had derived some advantage from his attendance at 
the lectures of Professor Winthrop, of Harvard University, on 
Natural Philosophy. With his friend, Loammi Baldwin, he 
had been accustomed to walk from Wobum to Cambridge to 
be present at these lectures. Being at the camp, he had assisted 
in packing up the apparatus for removal when the College 
buildings were occupied by the soldiery. In hia will he r»- 
membered the University by a legacy of a thousand dollars 
annually, besides the reversion of other sums, for the purpose 
of founding a professorship in the physical and mathematical 
sciences, the improvement of the useful arts, and for the exten- 
sion of industry, prosperity, and the well-being of society. 
Jacob Bigelow, M. D., was the first incumbent of the chair of 
this professorship. 

A miniature of Count Rumford, from which the portrait in 
Sparks's Biography was engraved, is now in the possession of 
George W. Pierce, Esq. The Count is painted in a blue coat, 
across which is worn a broad blue ribbon. A decoration ap- 
pears on the left breast. The miniature, a work of much 
artistic excellence, bears a certain resemblance to the late Presi- 
dent Pierce, a distant relative of the Count. It is a copy from 
a portrait painted by Kellenhofer of Munich, in 1792, and is 
inscribed on the back, probably in Biuuford's own hand, " Pre- 
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confusion, not likely to be solved, exists as to whether he was 
the same Thomas Graves who laid out Charlestown in 1629, 
and is known as the engineer. The admiral, however, is en- 
titled to the distinction of having commanded, in 1643, the 
'* Tryal," the first ship built in Boston. 

" Our revels now are ended ; these oar acton, 
As I foretold you, were all spirits, and 
Are melted into air, into thin air ; 
And, like the baseless fabric of this Tiaion, 
The cloud-capped towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 
Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve. 
And like this insubstantial pageant faded. 
Leave not a rack behind." 
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